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PERSONAL 
40*"-. CRUISER: 4 spring bunks, 2 cabins plus 
saloon. Gas cooking, mains lighting. Safe 
fishing, boating. Moored in private Thames creek 
and garden. One hour west-end. Storage furni- 
ture and garage arranged. £5 5s. p.w.—Tel : 
Walton-on-Thames 2863. 
(COMFORTABLE large double bedroom | (central 
heating, h. & c.), bathroom and sitting room 
offered to superior married couple. Wife to under- 
take cooking (Aga cookers), husband to look after 
vegetable garden, small fiower garden, heated 
greenhouse, orchard, dozen hens, boilers and some 
motor mowing.—Reply: RISSIK, Birchens Spring, 
Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


(YOPFORD PLACE, COLCHESTER. Guest 
House for retired people. Unfurnished room 
now available. Warmth, service, good cooking. 
Tel : Marks Tey 97. 
I, DUCATED WOMAN (50) no encumbrances, 
capable and kind, ex-cook, seeks position of 
trust with cultured lady or gentleman.—Box 1590. 
OVELY Country Home ground fioor suite for 
two. Excellent cooking; all comforts, 14 gns. 
inclusive.—Box 1589. 


‘T. MARGARET'S PRIORY, TITCHFIELD, 

HANTS. We have just read a copy of the first 
issue of “‘The Antiques Year Book and Encyclo- 
paedia” (Tantivy Press, 6/-). We marvel at the 
yrice, the quality of its production and the mass 
of invaluable information it contains. We know 
of nothing to compare with it and imagine the 
editor will have a fan-mail of titanic proportions. 
{ts sale will encompass the world at air-mail 
speed and deserve it. About ourselves—we have 
reserved a few delightful bedrooms for visitors 
who wish to linger in this lovely house to browse 
amongst its collection of choice and reasonably 
priced antiques.—Ring Titchfield 54 or write for 
short illustrated history. Open always. 

ACANCY for elderly or semi-invalid lady in 

pleasant house in Gloucestershire. Registered 
Nursing Home. Fees 5 gns.—Box 1587. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STLEYS OF JERMYN STREET” (109) 

S.W.1. Pipe specialists, PIPE REPAIRS (any 
make) MEERSCHAU Mpipes, oldornew, purchased. 

OOK PLATES. Pen and ink sketch of your 

favourite spot, house or garden: a delightful 
present. Examples sent.—COL. POSTON, Tur- 
leigh, Bradford-on- Avon. 

‘AT LOVERS are enjoying the new monthly 

magazine “OUR CATS”; 36 pp.; fascinating 
features and pictures. Specimen copy, 1/7. 
Yearly subscription, 17/6. From 4, Carlton Man- 
sions, Clapham Road, S.W.9. 


RY ROT CONTROL is a highly specialised sub- 

ject and requires expert attention. Consult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
Mycologists and Entomologists. 
EVYE®8Y ‘BOOK ON FARMING that is in print 

(and quite a few that aren’t) on loan or for 
sale by post. Also farming periodicals (from home 
and abroad) and all books on Gardening, Forestry, 
Bee-keeping. Send 3d. for classified catalogue of 
over 1,200 titles. Particulars free-—-LANDSMAN’S 
LIBRARY, Applegarth Studios (CL), Augustine 
Road, W.14. The Specialist Postal Lending 
Library and Bookshop for Farmers. 


EXPE8T “TYPIST undertakes "manuscripts. 
Authors’ recommendations.—MRS. G. M. 
PRYNNE, Barbins Copse, Dunsfold, Surrey. 
fe XCussite selection of Oriental Carpets and 
Rugs for artistic homes, at moderate prices. 
Price list on application, carpets sent on approval 
by arrangement anywhere without obligation or 
expense.—Try LAMERTONS, The Carpet People, 
High Street, Ealing, W.5. Every day 9-5.30. 
Wednesday S-i. Tel : EAL. 2241 (5 lines). 
‘ARM GATES, 14 ft., in single span. Coate’s 
“Harvester” Gates are all-steel (aluminium 
painted). Built to last a lifetime. Fitted with 
adjustable hangers. Always swinzs freely. No 
jambing or scraping. A turn or two of hangers 
adjusts the gate. Supplied complete with con- 
crete posts, or you can buy the gate alone. The 
ever-increasing size of modern farm machinery 
makes wide gates essential. This is the gate for 
the modern farmer. Write now for illustrated 
details.—_COATES’ FENCING LTD., Fenco Works, 
Bridgewater, . Somerset. 
ENCING STAKES. Steel Angles cut and 
drilled to customers’ specification, painted if 
required. Prices on application.—ADAMS AND 
BENSON, LTD., Albion, West Bromwich. 
RAIN DRIERS AND STORAGE PLANT. We 
are Manvfacturers of Grain Driers. Pneu- 
matic Conveyirg and Storage Equipment. If you 
have a project in mind for next season, why not let 
“ALDERSLEY” Engineers plan it for you?— 
Write for details) ALDERSLEY ENGINEERING 
Co., LTD., Tettenhall, Staffs. 
SN’°T IT WONDERFUL to buy those lovely dress 
fabrics you’ve wanted for years, without 
“strings”! And of course, KATY and HELENA 
ZUGHAFT must make them up. Do take advan- 
tage of our postal service, if you can’t get to town. 
—12a, Lowndes Street, S.W.1. SLO. 2015. 


(OTHS. Use Rowland Ward’s famous “Insect 
Death” powder, from 166, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Price 6/6 or 3/6 post free (U.K.). 
LY PARQUET, Wood Composition Floors laid 
and polished complete. Also Solid Oak, 
repairs. Flooring materials supplied, etc.— 
NEW-EEN, 101, King’s Cross Road, London, W.C.1. 
ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER? We pay 
£10-£35 for cultured pearl necklaces; £10-£20 
18-ct. pocket watches and chains; £3-£10 solid 
silver sports cups and trophies; £15-£75 gold cigar- 
ette cases; £25-£150 diamond eternity rings and 
watches; £22 for £5 gold pieces; £15-£50 solid silver 
tea-sets and trays; up to £1,000 for diamond or 
coloured stone rings, brooches, bracelets and ear- 
rings. Valuation by qualified expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). Register your par- 
cels (we send cash or offer per return) or call at 
M. HAYES & SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. Telegrams: “Gol- 
case Smith, London.” itd at 
TAMP COLLECTIONS WANTED. Bond Street 
prices paid. We have numerous buyers on our 
books and can therefore afford to pay really high 
prices. Let us make you an offer.—Write or send 
collections to HARRY LEWIS, 45/46, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. MAYfair 3063. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS Ke 
HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own 
materials made up, alterations cheerfully 
undertaken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7456. 
UBSTANTIAL CAPITAL PAYMENTS made 
against trust incomes, in some cases, without 
loss of income.—Apply: HOWARD, WALLACE 
AND CO., Insce., Mtge. and Fin. Brokers, 36-38, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2. 
HATCHING. NORFOLK REED THATCHERS, 
LTD., invite your inquiries.—‘‘Thatches,’ 
Loudwater Lane, Chorley Wood, Herts. 
ISITING PHOTOGRAPHERS. Children and 
Animals—characteristic studies taken in 
home surroundings. Houses ,interiors, gardens, 
etc. Pets or pedigree livestock of all breeds.— 
LYLE & CRANE, Sway, Hants. Tel : Sway 388. 
ATTLE HURDLES, close woven, sizes 6 ft. x 
3 ft., 6 ft. x 4 ft., 6 ft. x 5 ft., 6 ft. x 6 ft. 
Excellent craftsmanship. Immediate delivery at 
reasonable prices. May we quote you?—Box 1158. 
OU ARE INVITED to discover how the “‘Aristo- 
crat”’ rustless, suntrap Greenhouse will in- 
crease the productivity of your garden. Interest- 
ing illustrated brochure No. 40c gladly sent on 
request.—WALDOR OF DROITWICH. 
7 eee WANTED 
TAMPS. Wanted, Collection’of British Empire 
up to 1935. State approx. value. No dealers, 
please.—Box 1551. 
WANTED to to buy, large or small collections of 
Oil Paintings, in any condition.— A. 
COULTER, 33 Ainstey Avenue, York. 
- =. FOR SALE ay — 
LL-TIMBER SHEDS from £7/5/-. Greenhouses 
from £17/15/-. Garages from £38. Living Huts, 
Workshops from £57. Poultry Houses, Arks from 
£8/15/-. Delivered free. Guaranteed. Send now 
stating which catalogue required.—BOSS AND 
ROGERS, LTD., Dept. CL, Amersham, Bucks. 
Tel : Amersham 1303. 
ETTER PORTABLE BUILDINGS, Timber, 
Metal, Asbestos, keenest prices. Garden 
Frames from £1 17s. 6d. Chicken Houses from 
£5 5s. Garden Sheds from £6 6s. Greenhouses from 
£15. Garages from £35. Interlaced Fencing 1/- 
per sq. ft. Industrial and Farm Buildings, Can- 
teens, Offices, Chalets, Living Rooms and special 
Buildings to order; send rough sketch. Send p.c. 
for lists to SILVER MIST BUILDINGS, Dept. PQ, 
Reliant Works, Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey. 
Tel : Betchworth 2391. 
INNER JACKET SUIT: Leg 30, waist 28, 
height 5 ft. 6 ins. For small man or youth, 
Good condition, beautiful cloth. Ten guineas or 
offer, deposit £2. Also Tails: Satin lined, hardly 
worn, first-class tailor. What offers? Two White 
Waistcoats. —Box 1585. 
RESS COAT, Trousers, 2 White Waistcoats. In 
excellent condition. C., 43; w., 41; inside leg, 
33%. £8.—Box 1588. 
EXQUISITE MINK COAT for disposal; full 
oy perfect condition; reasonable price; 
—Box 1458 
AIR A AUSTRIAN HICKORY SKIS, steel bind- 
ings and poles, £10.—Tel.: Fulham 0789 after 
6.30 p.m. 
IFLE by Westley-Richards, 297/250 bore: tele- 
scopic sight; case: 300 rounds; faultless con- 
dition; offers.—Box 1552. > 
TAMPS. Breaking valuable Colonial collec- 
tion. Superb early issues on approval at one- 
third of catalogue price. References.—Box 1215. 
Leena aay 
Stach as SITUATIONS sae hia 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is ercepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 


























Vacant 
AS COMPETENT experienced Housekeeper for 

country residential house in Devon. Good 
personal references essential.—Write, full parti- 
culars, to Box 1591. 

ANTED, educated woman (ex-governess?) 

to be responsible for house of girls, ages 12 to 
18, in boarding school. No catering. Appointment 
may be temporary for summer term or permanent, 
—Avpvly: House Mistress, Box 1592. 
Wanted 

ADY—CERTIFICATE IN INSTITUTIONAL 

MANAGEMENT, Diploma as_ secretary; 
accustomed to control really efficient staff— 
seeks highly responsible position. Sole charge. 
Excellent organiser, good appearance, artistic. 
Take charge exclusive country club; country 
house with small estate. Knowledge farming: 
any really interesting post. Good salary essen- 
tial. Free any time.—MADDISEN, Wren House, 
Kensington Palace. 


GARDENING 
CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR™ 
labour in the kitchen garden. £124 carriage 
paid. Four-stroke engine. Good delivery. “Head 
Offices: C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, Baker 
Street, N.W.1. WELbeck 2511. 
LL can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 
GARDEN FRAMES, 1d. stamp for List C.L.48. 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against A.E.C. 
permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON., Horley, 
Surrey. 
ARDEN NETS. Best selected, small mesh, 
bird proof, 25 yds. long, 2 yds. wide, 15/-; 
25 x 3, 22/6; 25 x 4, 30/-; 25 x 6, 45/-; 50 x 4, 60/-; 
25 x 8 yards, 60/-. All carr. paid.—From W. 
GOULDBY, 20 Acton Road, S. Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
ARDENS designed and constructed, altered or 
renovated, by expert staff, in any locality, 
Shrubs and plants from our own extensive nur- 
series.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD.., 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel : Wargrave 224-225. 











saves 


N half an acre and up, you can afford to own 

the “Colwood” Motor Hoe, the Ideal single 
wheel tractor for all light cultivating tasks.—Full 
particulars from DASHWOOD ENGINEERING, 
LTD., Empire Works, London, S.E.20. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 

AN ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful and 

mild West Wight. The OSBORNE PRIVATE 
HOTEL, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers 
hospitality, bathing, boating, golf and excellent 
food. Garage. Reduced terms.to early spring, 
visitors. Summer terms from 6 to7 gns. per week. 
Tel: Freshwater 236. 

RDNAGASHEL HOUSE, BANTRY, CO, CORK; 

EIRE, for holidays in the warmest corner 0 
Ireland. River and sea fishing, sailing, bathing: 
gold, billiards, first-class food and every comfort- 
Inclusive terms 8} to 10 gns. 


ALLYNAHINCH CASTLE, CONNEMARA, 

IRELAND. Excellent salmon and sea trout 
fishing on Ballynahinch and recess fisheries 
reserved for guests. Ballynahinch Castle is an 
hotel of distinction, delightfully situated on the 
southern shore of Ballynahinch Lake and is an 
excellent centre for exploring the many beauty 
spots of Connemara. Shooting, mountain climb- 
ing, tennis, miniature golf. Lovely sandy beaches 
6 | miles distant. —Inquiries to MANAGERESS. 

2 ATH. LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Fully in 

keeping with this Queen City of the West. 
Faces south, standing 600ft. up amidst shady and 
restful lawns. Cuisine, comfort and willing ser- 
vice are specialities. Lift. Free transport to city 
centre. Fully licensed. Tel. 5891. Ashley Courte- 
nay recommended. 

LARNEY “CO. CORK 

ST. ANN’S HILL HYDRO-HOTEL 

Offers you comfort, cuisine and courtesy that 
cannot be compared. Own Farm, Dairy Herd, 
Kitchen Garden, over 200 acres of beautiful Irish 
countryside. Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Golf 
(Muskerry Links), Swimming, Tennis, Croquet, 
Table Tennis and Billiards. Resident Physician, 
and up-to-date Electrical and Massage Depart- 
ments. Fully Licensed and only 7 miles from 
Cork City. —Apply Manager for Brochure. 

YOTLEIGH GRANGE HOTEL, Botley, near 

Southampton. A charming Country Hotel in 
glorious Hampshire. Beautiful parkland and 
every comfort. Inclusive weekly terms from 
5 guineas. Recommended by A.A. and R.A.C. 
Tel: Botley 39. 























RIGHTON. THE ROYAL ALBION. Tel.: 9202 

(4 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘Royalbion.”’ A first- 
class Hotel since 1826. m ; 

ROCKHAMPTON COURT HOTEL, S. HERE- 


FORDSHIRE. Well known for its good food 
and wines, its cheerful service, its pleasant coun- 
try mansion atmosphere and its beautiful setting 
in the Wye Valley. A holiday here is an entirely 
enjoyable experience. Fishing, riding.—Phone: 
Howcaple 239. 

VAIRN HYDRO, HARROGATE. Re-opening in 

May under the management of Trust Houses 
Ltd. Some rooms available for extended bookings 
at moderate terms.—Inquiries can be made now 
to: TRUST HOUSES, LTD., 81 Piccadilly, London, 
W.l. Tel: GROsvenor 1846. 

0. CARLOW, IRELAND. Paying Guests wel- 
comed in country house. All modern ameni- 


ties. Every comfort. Excellent cooking. Own 
home farm produce. Fishing, riding, etc.—Apply: 
Box 1586 - Me Vit ees 

ORNISH RIVIERA. PERRAMPORTH. 


THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL. 
On the edge of the sea. Always good food. Bed- 
rooms with bathroom. Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 
RAGMOHER, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. Free 
fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, hacking, golf 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS. 
ALMUNZIE HOUSE HOTEL, Spittal o’ Glen- 
shee, Blairgowrie, Perthshire. The splendid 
environment and healthful air ensure pleasurable 
memories of this year’s holiday in the Highlands. 
Fishing, shooting, climbing, golf. Rates: Single 
£9/9/- per week. Double £17/10/- per week. 


AVES HALL. Unquestionably the most 
delightful country hotel in the north, over- 
looking the Ribble Valley, lying 2's miles from 
Clitheroe. Exquisitely furnished, it well deserves 
its fame as ‘One of the stately homes of England.” 
Extensive grounds, putting greens, tennis court, 
bowling green, fishing (private stretch on Ribble), 
golf and shooting in vicinity. Book now for 
a spring or summer holiday. SELF-CONTAINED 
SUITES AVAILABLE, GIVING HOME PRIVACY 
WITH COMPLETE BKOTEL SERVICE. Attractive 
terms for bookings of three months and over. Bro- 
chure sent on request.—EAVES HALL LTD. 
(Tel: 561), near Clitheroe. Quote C 
XMOOR, EXFORD CROWN HOTEL. H. and c. 
in all bedrooms; excellent cuisine. Hunting 
with th: Devon and Somerset Staghounds and 
four packs of foxhounds. Hunters and hacks for 
hire and for sale; inclusive terms offered to the 
keen rider; liveries taken. Rough shooting over 
1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing in 
season on Exe and Barle. Tel : Exford 243. Taxis 
meet trains at Dulverton, Minhead and Taun- 
ton. Comprehensive terms for long winter lets. 


X¥ MOUTH, S. DEVON. DEVONCOURT HOTEL. 

4 very lovely situation overlooking the sea 

an¢ its own beautifully tended grounds of 4 acres 

wh ch adjoin the Golf Course. A first-class hotel 

of 50 bedrooms, which include delightful self- 

cor.tained suites. Lift. Hard tennis court and 

free golf to residents. Licensed. Tel : 2277. 

ERRY BOAT INN, Helford Passage, near 

Falmouth. Open at Easter. Ask anyone 
who has been there!—Write, Manager. 








HOTELS AND GUESTS 





NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, nr. EXMOtl "H, Ss. 
Devon. One of the most beautifully appointed 
mansion hotels in the country with every amenity 


and perfect cuisine. The 28 acres grounds are 
a picture in spring. Grand view over sea and 
estuary. Lic, Tel : Exmouth 3643, 
[_ONGMYND HOTEL, CHURCH STRETTON. 
From this large well appointed hotei in 24 











acres, see the grandeur of spring in the Shropshire 
Highlands, with views of Swiss-like beauty. Every 
amenity and good cuisine. Lift. Cocktai! bar, 


Golf, tennis, riding, billiards. 
supervision. Tel. 72. 


UDDIFORD, nr. Barnstaple, N. Devon. 

BROOMHILL. A very comfortably appointed 
country house in 150 acres lovely grounds, which 
retains its home-like atmosphere, but has the 
amenities of a well-managed hotel. Delightful 
country fare. Tel.: Shirwell 62. 

ULLION, S. Cornwall. POLDHU HOTEL. 

Overlooking sea and sandy bathing cove, 
Near Mullion (18-hole) Golf Course. Hard Tennis; 
Billiards. Own farm; quality cooking. An Hotel 
for discriminating people.—Tel: 339. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 


EW INN HOTEL, 3 MUDDIFORD, near Barn- 

staple. Scenery of exquisite beauty. Central 
for all N. Devon. Enjoy the freedom of a com- 
fortable full lic. inn, with good food and wines, 
Vi-spring beds, h. and c., etc. Riding and rough 
shooting. Tel. Shirwell 43. 

ORTON PARK. (Exclusive country house 

hotel), DARTMOUTH. Near sea. American 
and continental cuisine. Licensed. Seven gns, 
winter; from 9 gns. summer. 


TTERBOURNE HOTEL, BUDLEIGH SALTER- 
TON. A.A. & R.A.C. Licensed. A quiet 
modest establishment, facing sea, full of homely 
comfort and old-world charm, but in the matter 
of good food and fine Yorkshire cooking it yields 
second place to none. Tel : 2. 
UGHTERARD HOUSE HOTEL, OUGHTER- 
ARD, CONNEMARA, EIRE. Beautifully 
situated near Lough Corrib. Central heating, 
log fires, best home-produced food, own grounds, 
fully licensed, electric light, h. and c. Free 
salmon, trout, pike fishing, rough shooting.—For 
terms apply Manageress. Tel : _Oughterard if 
ORTLEDGE HOTEL, FAIRY CROSS, NR. 
BIDEFORD, DEVON. Beautiful, interesting 
and full of character, in 52 acres with private 
beach. Run down for a few days—you will then 
want to book for the spring or summer. Superb 
comfort, exquisite cuisine. Fully licensed. Write 
for brochure. Tel: Horns Cross 262. 
AVENSDALE CASTLE, BALLAUGH, I.0.Man. 
Historical association with Nelson. For a 
restful holiday amidst beautiful mountain scen- 
ery. Golf, fishing and riding within easy distance. 
Special facilities for convalescence. Perfect ser- 
vice and excellent cuisine. Brochure on appli- 
cation.—Tel: Sulby 254. 
IVER USK. GLIFFAES COUNTRY HOUSE 
HOTEL, CRICKHOWELL, BRECONSHIRE. 
Twenty-seven acres of exceptionally beautiful 
grounds; mile of private fishing; billiards; golf 
course adjoining. Club licence. Terms from 7 gns, 
—Tel: Bwlch 30. 
‘ALCOMBE, 8. Devon. TIDES REACH HOTEL. 
A.A. and R.A.C. appointed. Beside a lovely 
sandy cove on very edge of the water. Most mod- 
ern standard of comfort. Own boats, bathing 
floats, garage and car park.—Tel. 288. 
TUDLAND, DORSET. Old-world Guest House 
in 12 acres lovely grounds, close beach. Rid- 
ing, golf, motor-boat cruises. Excellent cuisine. 
Vacancies: ‘Whitsun, May, June and July.— 
Illustrated Brochure from: BM/HOTELS, London 
W.C.1. 


Under personal 





TRAVEL 


LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS. (Summer) 1. 
Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes. 2. Mountain 
Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 3. Dolomites and 
Venice. 4. Austria and Dolomites, Departures: 
June 11, June 25, July 9, Aug. 29, Sept. 3. (Spring/ 
Autumn.) 5. Venice/Florence/Riviera. 6. Rome/ 
Naples/Sorrento. Departures: May 7, May 21. 
June 25, Sept. 3, Sept. 17, Oct. 1. Sleepers desired, 
should be reserved immediately. Essential state 
date preferred. All tours filling up fast.— 
LAMMIN TOURS LTD., 67, Blenheim Terrace, 
London, N.W.8 (Tel.: MAIda Vale 4321). 

DEAL ESCORTED TOURS. NORWAY, visiting 

Bergen, Voss, Stalheim, Balholm, Geilo, etc., 
FRANCE, visiting Avignon, Riviera, Toulouse, 
Biarritz, Paris, Versailles. Each 15 days, 57 gns. 
inclusive.—Details from THOS. COOK & SON, 
LTD., Dept. HOL/16c/SS, Berkeley Street, London, 
W.1, or branches. 


EDUCATIONAL 
S"Principal of Cook’s Scholastic Service, Miss 
Elsie Jackson offers a personal service to 
parents and guardians anxious to place children 
of all ages in the right school, at home or abroad. 
Also Coaching, Domestic Science and Secretarial 
Colleges, etc.—Write or call: THOS. COOK AND 
SON, LTD., Dept. SCH/6c/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W. 1, or branches. ee 
OOD INCOME can be made by story or article 
writing. Send for “Secrets of Suc ocessful 
Writing.” Free, from PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 94, Premier House, 53, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. Aaa a 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'%d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate, W.8. 





























ERM ISLAND, Channel Islands. White House 
Hotel. Complete relaxation and tranquillity 
in the loveliest island in the British Empire. 
Brochure on application. 
OLBROOK HOUSE HOTEL, WINCANTON, 
SOMERSET. It’s different from usual hotel 
life. It’s a Country House life—beautiful and 
comfortable. Large grounds amid typical Somer- 
set scenery. Dancing, own stables. Golf nearby. 
Club lic. Tel. 2377. 
SLAY, MACHRIE HOTEL. H. and c. in all bed- 
rooms. Home’ farm, excellent cuisine. fully 
licensed. 18-hole golf course, fishing and rough 
shooting. Private beach.—Apply: Resident Pro- 
prietor. Tel : Port Ellen 10, 





“COU NTRY LIFE” Cc COPIES © 





For § Sale 


OUNTRY LIFE,” good condition. 1942: July 3 

onwards. 1943: Complete except July 2. 
1944: Complete except Dec. 22. 1945: Complete. 
What offers—WOOLLEY, Barford St. Martin, 
Salisbury. 

OUNTRY LIFE,” "year complete: 8/11/46 to 


31/10/47 inclusive. As new.—BOWLES, 21, 
Parklands Court, Hounslow West, Middx. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGES 844 AND 845 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION 


THE CROWOOD ESTATE, RAMSBURY, WILTSHIRE, 1,123 ACRES 
RESIDENCE, 3 reception, 15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 











April 20 
GEORGIAN-STYLE 





WHITTONDITCH HOUSE, a Georgian seco ndary residence. 
FIVE FARMS (4 in hand), several cottages and agricultural and accommodation land 
A capital shoot and trout fishing. MAINLY VACANT POSSESSION. 
By direction of K.G. Anker-Peterson, Esq. 
April 22 


LITTLE SURRIES, ASHURSTWOOD, SUSSEX 
EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL T.T 


. FARM of 168 acres in hand (additional 128 acres rented). 
Well-appointed modern residence. 


Excellent farm buildings and 7 cottages. VACANT POSSESSION. 





April 28 FULMER HALL, FULMER, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
A COUNTRY SEAT OF GEORGIAN ERA IN 16-ACRE PARK 
Galleried hall, 4 reception, 6 principal and 4 staff bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms. Main services. 
Stables. Garages. Lodge. Three Flats. Range of buildings. Walled garden. Detached Cottage. WACANT POSSESSION. 
(In conjunction with HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, Gerrards Cross.) 








May 19 ABERARDER ESTATE, INVERNESS-SHIRE, 7,587 ACRES 
EXCELLENT GROUSE MOORS AND FISHING. SEVERAL FARMS and crofts (let). 
SHOOTING LODGE, 3 reception, 13 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, annexe with 10 rooms. Garage. Stabling. Three cottages. 
Factors: THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S ASSOCIATION, Edinburgh. 
May 20 CHELWOOD BEACON, ASHDOWN FOREST, SUSSEX 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, Library, 5 reception, 10 principal and 11 secondary bedrooms, 
Stabling. Garage. Cottage. Bungalow. Four flats. Beautiful timbered grounds. 
4¥, acres.. Twelve acres Woodland. Three grass fields 


3 dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms. 
Keeper’s cottage and Braberry Hatch, 20 acres. Field cottage with 
, 16 acres. 79 ACRES WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 





By direction of J. Page Blair, Esq. 
May 20 WINDLESHAM COURT, WINDLESHAM, SURREY 
IMPOSING COUNTRY HOUSE in beautiful woodland setting. Halls, 4 reception, 11 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Cottage. Garages and farmery. Wooded pleasure grounds and walled garden. Windlesham Court Cottage with 7 rooms and 1% acres. 
ABOUT 40 ACRES WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
(In conjunction with CHANCELLORS & CO., Ascot.) 





By direction of the Hengrave Estates Ltd. 
BRIERLEY AND IVINGTON ESTATE, HEREFORDSHIRE, 1,849 ACRES 
SEVEN FARMS with 20 cottages. Two smallholdings. Accommodation land. Shooting with keeper’s cottage. Fishing. 
All let and producing A RENT OF £2,970 PER ANNUM. 169 acres of Woodland. (In hand). 
(In conjunction with RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, Leominster.) 





By direction of Exors. of E. Trevor Williams, Esq., deceased. 
DROMENAGH, IVER HEATH, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 341 ACRES 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE. Galleried hall, 4 reception, 8 principal and 7 secondary bedrooms, 3 maid’s bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
The well known pleasure gardens. HOME FARM of 245 ACRES, with extensive buildings for T.T. 
Six cottages and smallholding of 50 acres. VACANT POSSESSION. 
(In conjunction with HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 


herd. Bailiff’s House. 


Gerrards Cross.) 





DRINKSTONE PARK, NEAR BURY ST. EDMUNDS, SUFFOLK, 806 ACRES 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE standing in magnificent timbered park. Four reception, 7 principal and 7 secondary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Stabling, garages, and walled garden. Cottage. WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
FOUR EXCELLENT FARMS, Nine cottages, 147 acres cultivated parkland, 21 acres accommodation land. 
Let and producing a RENT OF £793 PER ANNUM. 62 acres of valuable woodland in hand. 





By direction of the Rt. Hon. Lord Courthope, P.C., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
OUTLYING PORTION OF THE WHILIGH ESTATE, SUSSEX 
COMPRISING THE STONEGATE SECTION OF 383 ACRES. Two mixed farms. Seven cottages and smallholding. 
Let and producing a rental of £643 per annum. Fishing, in the Rother. 
(Land Agents: R. H. & R. W. CLUTTON, East Grinstead.) 





AVON CASTLE, RINGWOOD, HAMPSHIRE 


INCLUDING % MILE OF SALMON AND TROUT 


FISHING in the River Avon (both banks). 
WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE. 


Seven reception, ballroom, 21 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. Garages. Stabling. Six cottages. 


Riverside gardens. 
Freehold with 51, 57 or 75 acres. VACANT POSSESSION. 





DUNCHURCH LODGE ESTATE, NEAR RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE 
WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE. Five reception, 8 principal and 3 secondary, and 7 staff bedrooms, 5 bathrooms 


Garages and Extensive stabling. Lovely pleasure grounds with ornamental lake 
GUY FAWKES FARM with period farmhouse, buildings and 24 acres. 


Five cottages. 
Paddock and accommodation land. 80 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. 





Illustrated particulars and plans may be obtained from the Auctioneers. 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 

NR. CIRENCESTER, CHELTENHAM, GLOUCESTER 
In really delightful unspoilt country. Facing south and west. 


OLD COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE, PART DATING FROM 16th CENTURY 





MAYFAIR 3316/7 





HEREFORD—WORCESTER BORDERS 


Malvern 34 miles. Worcester 8 miles. Hereford 16 miles. Birmingham 33 miles. 


THE BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED FREEHOLD ESTATE COMPRISING 


~ THE GEORGIAN- 
‘ STYLE RESIDENCE, 
A BIRCHWOOD HALL 
Containing 3 reception and 
billiards room, 9 bed and 


Seven bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 modern bathrooms, 
lounge hall and 3 reception 
rooms, modern kitchen 
premises with Aga cooker. 


dressing rooms, 3. bath- Own electricity. Estate 
rooms. Self-contained flat. water supply. Central heat- 
Main electricity. Central ing. Double garage. Hun- 

ter stabling for 6. Out- 


heating. Garage block with 
living accommodation. 
Farmery. 
BIRCHWOOD FARM, 
with a good farmhouse and 
buildings and 2 cottages. 


buildings including a really 
beautiful old tithe barn. 
Cottage. Small pleasure 
garden. Vegetable garden. 
Paddock 4 acres (in hand). 
Woodlands (6 acres). Pools. 





Two residential cottages. Fields a7te oun aes 

Woodland and_ farmland. Fields 7% acres et). 

In all about CRES TOTAL ABOUT 
31%. ACRES 


For Sale by Auction in 
6 lots (unless previously sold privately) at Worcester on May 16, 1949. 


Joint Agents: Messrs. RUSSELL BALDWIN & KNIGHT, Leominster (Tel. 


211); Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. (Tel. 334), and 
8, Hanover Street, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7). 


For Sale with Vacant Possession (all but 17 acres). PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messrs. So Castile Street, Cirencester (Tel. 
5). 








HAWKESBURY RECTORY 


Near Badminton, Gloucestershire. Well situate for access to 
Bath, etc., and in good shooting country. 


Favourite New Forest district. 


WESTOVER FARM HOUSE, 
RINGWOOD HANTS 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD FARMHOUSE 
ABOUT 300 YEARS OLD 


Carefully modernised, a mile from Ringwood and within 
an easy drive of Bournemouth. 


MID SUSSEX 


West Hoathly (Haywards Heath 6 miles) 


1. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 
Attractive 17th-century brick, tile-hung and gabled 
residence, 9 bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 reception rooms, kitchen 
with “‘Aga.’’ Main water, electric light. Central heating. 
Pleasant grounds. Good kitchen garden. Paddock. 

Garage, stabling and cottage. 
5 ACRES 


c 
2. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Commodious, well-built family residence. Hall, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 principal, 5 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and water. Old stabling suitable for 
cottage. Pleasant garden for tennis lawn. Walled kitchen 
garden. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
Suitable for guest house, nursing home or school. 


CHARMING OLD L-SHAPED RESIDENCE 
having period features and fine old staircase. 


Spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 
bathroom, good offices. 


Main water. Some radiators. 


Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 baths, garage stable block (ideal conversion to cottage). 


Gardens and paddock. 


4%, ACRES IN ALL 


Excellent 
Main water and electricity. 
Attractive garden of 


ABOUT *, ACRE Auction (unless privately sold) at George Hotel, 


For sale by Auction in May (unless previously sold 


LOW PRICE OF £6,000 
Additional paddocks if required. 


Chipping Sodbury, Tuesday, May 3, 1949. 








by private treaty) by JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Full particulars of both the above houses from Illustrated details of JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester 
8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel: MAYfair JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, | (Tel. 334/5), or P. C. LLOYD, Esq., Solicitor, 20, Bell 
3316/7). London, W.1. (MAYfair 3316/7). Lane, Gloucester. 





By direction of the Executors of Sir Edmund Spriggs, deceased. 


COED MARCHAN, NR. RUTHIN, NORTH WALES 
This very charming small country residence occupies one of the loveliest positions in the 
beautiful Vale of Clwyd about ¢ of a mile from Ruthin. 

Galleried dining hall, draw- 
ing room, study, cloakroom, 
small modern kitchen with 


WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 


IN A CHARMING SMALL VILLAGE. AN ATTRACTIVE QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE. 


Entrance hall, 5 reception 
rooms,7 principal and secon- 
dary bedrooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, domestic offices with 


““Aga’’ cooker, maid’s sit- Aga cooker, cloakroom. 
ting room, 5 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. Main electric Central heating, estate 
light and power, main water supply, own elec- 
water, central heating, gar- tricity, cesspool drainage. 
age for 2 cars, barn, small 

garden, kitchen garden and Outbuildings with garage 


orchard, woodland. (suitable for conversion to 





cottage). Formal gardens. 
ABOUT 9 ACRES 
JUST OVER 1 ACRE 
To Be Let Furnished for 
Five or Seven Years. PRICE FREEHOLD 
Rent £200 per annum (plus £8,500 


rates and gardener’s wages) 





Details of the joint Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South St., 
Chichester (Tel. 2633/4); and Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 


Further particulars from the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Tel. Regent 0293). 


Nicholas Street, Chester. (Tel. 1348). 











WINKWORTH & CO. 


GROsvenor 3121 





(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
MIDDLESEX—ONLY 7 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER 
Only 20 minutes by electric trains to the West End and City. Conveniently close to bus routes 
AN UNUSUAL SMALL XVIIth-CENTURY RESIDENCE, 
the subject of skilful modernisation, 
but retaining old oak timbers and 
‘ other features. 


SIX BEDROOMS, 2 BATH- 
ROOMS, SITTING HALL AND 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


All main services, 


Garage and old outbuildings, 


PLEASANT GROUNDS WITH 

FLOWER BEDS, BORDERS, 

LAWNS, VEGETABLE GAR- 
DEN AND ORCHARD 





(OVER 100 TREES). 


FREEHOLD. PRICE £19,500 WITH 2; ACRES 


View by appointment only through the Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





NORTH WALES. SEA 2 MILES 
EXCELLENT SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 2,705 ACRES 


r 





Y. i 


ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT PERIOD HOUSE. Four reception rooms, 8 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Excellent water supply. Gatehouse. 
Lodge. Garages for 6. Two cottages. Lakes. Fishing. 
FARMHOUSE AND SUBSTANTIAL FARM BUILDINGS 
The property carries a noted sheep stock and 2 pedigree herds. 
Large chicken farmery. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR AS A GOING CONCERN 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,159) 


NORFOLK COAST 14% MILES 


Easy reach of the Broads. Norwich 18", miles distant. 





Attractive Georgian 
house having good views. 


Three reception rooms, 7 

bedrooms, partial central 

heating. Company’s elec- 

tric light. Own water 
supply. 


Garages. Farm buildings. 
Cottage. 





Attractive gardens including tennis lawn, walled kitchen garden, 2 glasshouses, pasture. 
IN ALL 9 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,773) 





FAVOURITE HASLEMERE DISTRICT 


600 feet up with panoramic views. 1} miles station. London 1 hour. 





A WELL-EQUIPPED COUNTRY HOUSE built of stone with tile roof and in beauti- 
ful order. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. 

Garages for 3. Three cottages. 

Exceptionally beautiful grounds with many rare specimen trees and shrubs. Terraces, 
rock and alpine gardens, tennis lawn, kitchen gardens, grass and woodland. 

IN ALL ABOUT 77 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Sole Agents: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,444) 


BEDS - BUCKS - NORTHANTS TRIANGLE 


Outskirts of a beautiful village on high ground facing south. 








- 


Modern period replica, 
well fitted and in first- 
class order. With 
pleasant views over 
private parkland. and 
approached by a drive. 


Three reception, 6  bed- 
rooms (2 with basins), bath- 
room, cloakroom. Offices 
with “‘Aga.’’ Central heat- 
ing. Main electricity and 
water. Garage for two. 
Matured grounds with lawns, rose garden, kitchen garden, orchard, small paddock. 
ABOUT 3%, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Joint Agents: Messrs. BARTLE POTTER & SON, Bedford, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,995) 





MAYfair 3771 


{10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 «+ Galtasten Weeds, Lenten” 











Reading 4441 
REGent 0293/3377 


NICHOLAS 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading”’ 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 


(Established 1882) 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





By order of Major Sir Delaval Cotter, Bt., D.S.O. 


AS A WHOLE OR IN TWO LOTS. 


NEWBURY—BERKSHIRE 


Adjoining fields on high ground on the country outskirts of this favourite market town towards Speen. 





THE CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


THE OLD POSTING HOUSE, NEWBURY 
Most tastefully decorated throughout, with many painted 
panelled walls. 

It contains: Entrance hall, cloakroom, staircase hall, 3 
reception rooms, good domestic offices with maids’ sitting 
room, 6 bedrooms all on one floor with hot and cold water 
laid on, 2 bathrooms, attic and boxroom. 

MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
HEATING. GAS. MODERN 
DRAINAGE. 

DETACHED BRICK AND TILED 5-ROOMED 
COTTAGE with garage and stable will be offered as a 
separate Lot. 

Old-world grounds (inexpensive to maintain) with aged 
yews, hard tennis court. 


POWER, CENTRAL 





IN ALL JUST OVER ONE ACRE. To be Sold by Auction, April 28, 1949 (or by Private treaty meanwhile). 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 





CHILTERN HILLS, NEAR PEPPARD 


Four miles from Reading. 


GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE FARM 
known as 


“BLACKMORE FARM’’ 


ABOUT 110 ACRES 


THE QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


Contains hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bath: 
room, etc. 





MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
USEFUL FARM BUILDINGS. 
A BLOCK OF PLEASING AND OLD TUDOR 
COTTAGES. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 


except one cottage at Michaelmas. 


Will be Sold by Auction on June 2 unless sold 
privately in the meanwhile. 


Full particulars of the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. HASLAM & SON, Friar Street Chambers, Reading, and Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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REGent 8222 (75 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Rens 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








IN THE COTTESMORE COUNTRY 
RUTLAND 


Secluded position in an old-world village 1 mile station. 7 miles from Oakham 
and Stamford. 


A LOVELY XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE 
with addition in character. 


4 reception rooms, 7 principal bed and dressing rooms, staff wing or flat, 4 other 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, complete offices. 


Co.’s electric light and water. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
STABLING, GARAGES. FARMERY. FIVE COTTAGES. 


Delightful but inexpensive gardens, including rock and water gardens, partly 
walled kitchen and fruit garden. Pasture and arable lands. 


In all ABOUT 50 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.30258) 





By direction of the Exors. of the late E. L. Burton, Esq. 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


Two miles from Bishop's Stortford, 10 minutes’ walk main line station. 





Attractive period country 
| residence on outskirts of 
village. 
“SPENCER HOUSE” 
STANSTED 


Lounge hall, cloakroom, 

3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 

rooms, well-fitted bathroom, 
linen room, etc. 


Main water, drainage and 
gas. Electricity passes house. 


Garages for 3 cars. Stabling. 


Lovely walled garden, ten- 
nis lawn, orchard and land, 
in all nearly 3 acres. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN ONE OR TWO LOTS 
ON MAY 12 NEXT 
Joint Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1, 
and G. E. SWORDER & SONS of Bishop’s Stortford. 





MOOR PARK ESTATE, HERTS 


Close to station with fast trains to Baker Street (30 mins.). 
Adjoining the well-known Rickmansworth and Moor Park Golf Courses. 


Well appointed modern 
Freehold Residence 
“ASHWOOD HOUSE”’ 


Rall, 3 reception rooms, 5 
principal bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms and shower cubicle, 
2 secondary bedrooms and 
bathroom, compact offices. 
Equipped all public services. 
Partial central heating. 
Garage. 
Attractively displayed gar- 
dens, kitchen and fruit 
iz garden. 
Vacant Possession. 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION MAY 10 NEXT 


Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 





BETWEEN REDHILL AND HORLEY 


Secluded position, pleasant rural surroundings. 
NICELY MATURED RESIDENCE WITH REGENCY FEATURES 
Southerly aspect. 
First-class order. 


Seven bed and dressing, 
4 reception rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, modern Offices. 


Main services. 
Cottage. Large garage. 
Greenhouse, etc. 


Lovely timbered grounds, 
meadowland, etc., in all 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 





FREEHOLD £10,000 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
(8.14018) 





IN LOVELY VILLAGE NEAR SEVENOAKS 


A beautiful old residence, carefully modernised and tastefully decorated. 


Lounge hall, 2 spacious 

reception rooms, 7 bed and 

dressing rooms, 2  bath- 

rooms, cloakroom and 
offices. 


Part central heating. All 
main services. Fine brick 
fireplaces. Exposed beams. 
Light and lofty rooms. 
Garage. 


Charming garden, in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 





OFFERS INVITED FOR FREEHOLD 


Most strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 
6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.49461) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 











Chatham 3203) W. E.R. RANDALL & SONS GGitingham 5143) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 





COMPLETELY MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


MAIDSTONE 3 MILES 


Accommodation: Hall with 
attractive lounge hall off, 
3 beautiful reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms (2 dressing 
rooms) all with h. & ec. 
basins, 3 bathrooms, well 
appointed domestic and 
servants’ rooms. 





Garage and stable block. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


Electricity, gas and Com- 
pany’s water. 


All in excellent condition. 
Charming gardens and grounds, including paddocks and valuable specimen [{timber. 


IN ALL NEARLY 13 ACRES 


For illustrated particulars apply to the Agents at their Chatham offices, 23, Railway 
Street, Chatham, Kent. 








RAYMOND WOOD 


19-21, CHURCH STREET, GODALMING. Tel: Godalming 920 (2 lines) 





At the upset reserve of £3,000. 


WHITTLESEY, NEAR PETERBOROUGH 


Reputed to have been built by the First Earl of Portland as a Hunting Lodge and to have 
historical associations with Cromwell. 


PORTLAND HOUSE 
An Attractive 17th-century Residence of character, well screened from the road, 
built of stone with a Collyweston slate roof and having a wealth of oak panelling, 


Lounge-hall, 2 reception 

rooms, servants’ hall and 

good domestic offices, 5 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


Garage. Stabling with loft 
over. 
Well timbered grounds of 
about 1 ACRE 
Main electricity, water and 
drainage. 


For Sale by Auction at 

The Falcon Hotel, Whit- 

tlesey, on Friday, May 6, 
1949, at 8 p.m. 





Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & VERGETTER, 16, Priestgate, Peterborough. Tel. 4261. 
Mr. RAYMOND WOOD, 19-21, Church Street, Godalming. Tel. 920. 




















| 
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SBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


28b ALBEMARLE ST. 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





ISLE OF THANET 


Splendidly situate on a southern slope about 
5 miles inland and about 12 miles from 
Canterbury 


A MODERNISED PERIOD RESIDENCE 





Brick built with tiled roof and quite up-to-date 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main Services. Large Garage. 


Delightful partly walled gardens, well timbered, and 
including lawns, rose garden, vegetable garden with some 
50 prolific fruit trees, the whole extending 
to ABOUT *, ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,500 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,439) 





HUNGERFORD AND MARLBOROUGH 

A first-class farm for sale with Vacant 
Possession 
Comprising 

AN EXCELLENT MODERNISED COTTAGE 
having 3 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom, electric 
light, telephone, etc. 
Second cottage of similar size but requiring modern- 
ising, 3 farm cottages. 


SPLENDID RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS WHICH 
HAVE HOUSED A T.T. HERD. 

About 326 acres of woodland, 79 acres of pasture, 
the remainder being principally arable and the 
whole extending to 
ABOUT 780 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £25,000 


Sole"Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,483) 





RICKMANSWORTH 


Occupying a pleasant position commanding 
lovely views over the surrounding undulating 
country. 

A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


Erected about 15 years ago with the finest materials 
under the supervision of an architect. 

Two reception rooms, sun room, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. Large garage. 
Charming well-matured gardens, with lawns, large orna- 
mental thatched summer house, shrubberies, herbaceous 
borders, kitchen garden, etc., in all 


ABOUT 1, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY VACANT 
POSSESSION. 

Sole Agents: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 

(18,464) 





EAST SUSSEX 
Delightfully situate on the outskirts of a village with excellent 
bus services to Tunbridge Wells, Uckfield and the coast. 


PICTURESQUE 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


f 





Restored and modernised at the same time 
retaining its old world charm and period 
features. 

Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Company’s Services. Garage. 

Formal gardens. 

A SMALL STREAM AND PADDOCK 
the whole extending to 
ABOUT 3} ACRES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £7,750 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,439) 





ADJOINING EPPING FOREST 


Occupying an exceptionally fine position on 
high ground and commanding glorious views 
over unspoiled ountry. 

The delightful up-to-date Residence 
known as 


HEARTS HILL, DEBDEN GREEN 





Approached by a carriage drive with superior 
entrance lodge. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company’s water and electricity. Central heating. 
Fine range of Farmbuildings. Staff Flat. 
Charming gardens, inexpensive to maintain and very well 
timbered, kitchen garden, paddock, etc., in all 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 
More land up to about 50 acres may possibly be rented, 
if required. 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,476) 





NEAR A LOVELY KENT VILLAGE 
In the Isle of Oxney between Appledore and Rye, beautifully 
situate high up and commanding glorious views to the sea. 


A CHARMING RESIDENCE OF THE EARLY 
TUDOR PERIOD 
In excellent order and containing a wealth of old-world 
features. 

Three to four reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom 
Main electricity and water. Garage. 
Matured formal gardens, kitchen garden and two enclosures 
of pasture, in all 
ABOUT 164, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,000. VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by the joint Sole Agents: 
Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above, and Mr. CYRIL 
F. W. ALLEN, 54, High Street, Tenterden, Kent. (18,468) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


QROsvenor 
1032-33 





IN THE HEART OF THE SUSSEX WEALD 


(24 miles main line station, easy reach of the coast) 





BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 
F CHARACTER 
Extremely well planned and economical in upkeep. Six 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
labour-saving offices. Main electricity; good water supply. 
Games room. Stabling, Garage. Cottage. Matured gardens. 
Productive arable land; 40 acres woodland interesected by 
stream, in all about 
60 ACRES FREEHOLD £10,500 
RALPH, PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





NEAR AYLESBURY, PICTURESQUE 17th- 
CENTURY COTTAGE with timbered exterior and 
thatched roof, on fringe of village. Recently modernised 
and redecorated many period features, 5 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity and 
water. Septic tank drainage. Garage. Partly walled garden, 
small paddock. FREEHOLD £6,750. Furniture could be 
purchased if desired.—RALPH, PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


BETWEEN CHELMSFORD AND COLCHESTER. 
Frequent bus services. Station 10 minutes. RED 
BRICK GEORGIAN VILLAGE HOUSE suitable for 
any purpose especially a doctor. Three reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services, central 
heating. Stabling and garages. Formal garden, lawns, 
shady trees, walled kitchen garden, arable land (4 acres) let 
with cottage at £55 p.a. IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES. 
EHOLD £6,500. Recommended personally by 
RALPH, PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


PUCKERIDGE HUNT COUNTRY. Market town, 
station and bus services within a mile. ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED HOUSE in perfect order, situated in one of 
Hertfordshire’s prettiest villages; 4 reception, offices with 
maids’ sitting room, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water 
and electricity. Central heating throughout. Range of out- 
buildings. Double garage. Cottage (6 rooms). Delightful 
shady garden, 2 tennis courts, orchard and 3 paddocks. 
IN ALL ABOUT 9 ACRES, FREEHOLD (WITH 
POSSESSION) £12,000.—Recommended personally by 
RALPH, PAY & TAYLOR. 











ON THE KENT COAST 


Fine position, uninterrupted sea views: station within 15 
minute’s walk: 80 minutes London. 





ARCHITECT HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 

Substantially built regardless of expenses; 5 ted and dress- 

ing rooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. All main services. 

Garage. Matured and well-stocked garden. FREEKCLD 
7,500. IMMEDIATE FCSSESSICN 

Joint Sole Agents: HARRIS & Co., 4, High Street, Whit- 

stable (Tel. 2421); and RALrH, PAY & TAYIOR, as above. 











’Phone: 
Shrewsbury 
2061 (2 lines) 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


42, Castie Street, SHREWSBURY 
1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 


’Phone 
Cheltenham 
53439 (2 lines) 





R. CHIPPING CAMPDEN. NORTH COTS- 

WOLDS. MINIATURE ESTATE AND T.T. 
FARM, 30 ACRES. Watery Gate, Weston-Sub-Edge, 
Glos. Lovely situation, perfectly secluded. MODER- 
NISED COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE OF CHARAC- 
TER, 3 rec., cloakroom, 6 bedrooms (3 h. & c.), 2 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity and water. Modern cottage. 
Splendid stabling (7 boxes). T.T. cowsheds for 14. Capital 
pasture. POSSESSION.—Sole Agents and Auctioneers, 
Cheltenham (as above). 


A RESIDENTIAL FARM OF 93 ACRES. WORCS.- 

HEREFORD BORDERS, west side of Malvern Hills. 
In a lovely secluded spot. “NETHERPABLES,”’ COL- 
WALL. Charming old half-timbered farmhouse. Hall, 
2 rec. (one large), kitchen with ‘‘Aga,’’ 5 bed, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Cottage. Capital farm build- 
ings, modern cowshed for 20. Rich, warm land,—Sole 
Agents and Auctioneers, Cheltenham (as above). 





HERINGTON HOUSE, NEAR MORETON-IN- 

MARSH. FRINGE OF COTSWOLDS-OXON- 
GLOS.-WARWICK BORDERS. A CHOICE SMALL 
ESTATE OF 30 ACRES, with fine stone house of charac- 
ter. Large hall, 4 reception, 9-12 bedroom s. Main elect- 
ricity. Oil-fired central heating. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. Three first- 
class cottages. Fine buildings, stables (7 boxes), model 
cowshed. Ground, rich parklike pasture. Sixty extra acres 
available. Possession.—Sole Agents and Auctioneers, 
Cheltenham (as above). 





BETWEEN TAUNTON AND EXETER. £6,000. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 
OF CHARACTER, facing south with 1 acre. Three rec., 
small study, cloakroom and W.C., kitchen with ‘Aga,’’ 
5 bed (4h. & c.), bathroom. Main E.L. and water. Central 
heat. Buildings.—Apply at once, Agents, Cheltenham (as 
above). 





IRENCESTER DISTRICT. FOUR ACRES. £6,000. 

DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN COTSWOLD HOUSE 
in village. Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. 
Main electricity. Service cottage adjoining. Buildings. 
Small garden. Productive market garden and paddock.— 
Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 





INCHESTER OUTSKIRTS. £6,500. DELIGHT- 

FUL MODERN HOUSE }-mile from the centre, of 
Winchester. Good residential district. Hall, 3 reception, 
5 bedrooms (all h. & c. basins), bathroom. Main services. 
Central heating. Garage 2 cars. j CRE.— Agents, 
Cheltenham (as above). 





RICKLADE DISTRICT, WILTS. 30 ACRES. 

A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. WELL 
FITTED RESIDENCE, 8 bed., 2 bathrooms, 3 fine 
reception, excellent offices with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. Electric 
light. Central heat. Stabling for 9 and buildings. Two 
cottages (let). Grounds with lime avenue approach. Good 
land. £13,000.—Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 





DEVON, NEAR TOTNES. GENTLEMAN’S 

* SMALL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF EX- 

CEPTIONAL MERIT. Three reception, compact 

offices (‘‘Aga’’ cooker), 6 bed., 2 bathrooms, electric light, 

perfect decorative repair. Delightful garden and paddock. 
4} ACRES. £7,850.— Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 





EVON. A PERFECT COUNTRY COTTAGE. 

Lovely spot 8 miles west of Exeter. DELIGHT- 
FULLY PICTURESQUE OLD COTTAGE-RESI- 
DENCE, perfectly modernised, 2 rec., modern kitchen, 
etc.; 3 bed., small dressing room, bathroom. Electric 
light. Garage, barn etc. Enchanting garden, natural 
woodland, 4 acres. £5,250.—Sole Agents, Cheltenham 
(as above). 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE “‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR 30., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





ONLY 25 MILES FROM LONDON 


Close to a bus service. Convenient for a station. 


THIS CHARMING HENRY VIII PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Beautifully situated in rural 
country. Long. drive. 
Three reception rooms, 
salon and billiards room, 9 
bed and dressing rooms, 4 
bathrooms. 
All main services. Modern 
drainage. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garages. Two 
lodges. Cottage. 
Fine old-world gardens, 
partly walled kitchen gar- 
den, etc. 
Surrounded by the original 
old moat. 


H eGee 


'f @8og o-~ 


MEL 





4 MILES SUSSEX COAST 


One mile station. Well placed with lovely views over wooded country. 
DELIGHTFUL EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Modernised and in excellent 
order. Nine bed., 4 bath., 
lounge hall, 4 rec. rooms. 
Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. 


Modern drainage. 
Fitted basins. 


Oak or parquet floors to 
rec, ToOmS. 
Garages. 


Together with several enclosures of pasture land. 


IN ALL ABOUT 67 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


(except part of the land). 


All further particulars of the Joint Sole Agents: H. W. INGLETON, Esq., F.R.1.C 
Estate Office, Ingatestone, Essex; or Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 


Street, London, W.1. (A.5070) 


RI. 


s. 
Mount 





Inspected by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 





Stabling and chauffeur’s flat. 


Beautiful old grounds, well timbered, kitchen garden, orchard, etc. 


The 34%, ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


(D.2484) 





Co. TIPPERARY, EIRE 


Two miles station. South aspect. 





THIS LOVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE, in excellent 

order and comprising 5 principal bed and dressing rooms, 

3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 6 servants’ rooms, kitchen 

with ““Aga’’ cooker. Good water supply. Electric light and 

telephone. Excellent stabling. Hunting, golf and trout 
fishing available. Gardens of about 2% AC 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR LONG OR SHORT 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
ONE OF THE BEST FARMS IN THE COUNTY 
Comprising: ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE with 6 bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, etc. 
Main water. Telephone. Modern drainage. Garage and 4 
cottages. 

Exceptionally well equipped buildings in first-class repair, 
including 8-stall milking parlour with new Alfa-Laval 
Combine-Recorder milking machine. 

466 ACRES of which about 400 are arable in wonderful 
heart and condition. Low outgoings. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POS- 
SESSION OF THE WHOLE ON COMPLETION 
All further particulars of the Owner’s Agents, GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.5496) 


WEST SUSSEX 
On high ground with sea views. Favourite residential district 
near Worthing. 
WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 
in a quiet road with access to the Downs. 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. All main 
services. Garage. Secluded garden with tennis lawn. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POS- 
SESSION 





ADJOINING SURREY COMMON 


35 minutes City or West End by electric service. 
‘ine position. Extensive views. 





: Sas ei eS 
SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE with large rooms. 
Approached by drive with lodge entrance. Seven bed., 
2 bath and bath-dressing room, galleried hall, 4 rec. rooms. 


Main services. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. 
Terraced grounds, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock. 





TERM 
Owner's Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE, as above. (8905) 





Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE AND 
Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (EX.454) 


7 ACRES WITH POSSESSION 
Inspected by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (1819) 























































SACKVILLE HOUSE 
40 PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





A FINE PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


HAMPSHIRE. IN THE LOVELY BEAULIEU DISTRICT 


Excellent sporting facilities, including yachting in the River Beaulieu, the Solent is 
within 4 miles. Golf at Brockenhurst. Fishing, shooting and hunting. 


Beautifully appointed resi- 
dence of distinctive 
character. 

On two floors only. 
Facing south with views 
down the Beaulieu River. 
Three reception rooms, 
study, sun loggia, 8 bed- 


rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


; f a i, 
iii mart : 


Central heating. Aga cooker. 
Main services. 
Double garage. 
cottage. 


Superior 
Delightful gardens with two tennis courts, fruit and vegetable garden, woodland and 
paddock. 

FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE WITH 10 ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481 





SURREY. GUILDFORD DISTRICT 
EXCELLENT POSITION ON PRIVATE ESTATE 
Convenient for main line station, frequent service of electric trains to and from London. 
Fascinating, well-equipped 


residence in the old-English 
style of architecture. 


Planned on two floors only. 


Elegant oak panelled 

lounge, 3 other reception 

rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


All main services. 
Garage for 2 or 3 cars. 


Well stocked gardens with 
tennis and other lawns. 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE WITH ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Tel: REGent 2481 





Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly,W.1. 








NORTHWOOD DISTRICT. 15 MILES FROM LONDON 
BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED RESIDENCE OF APPEALING CHARACTER 


With a well-appointed, tastefully decorated interior, admirably planned on two floors only. 
In excellent condition and easy to run. 


This charming residence 
stands in a most convenient 
position. 


Small panelled lounge hall, 
2 elegant reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, dressing room 
or single bedroom, 2 well- 
appointed bathrooms. 


Oak parquet floors through- 
out ground floor. 


All main services. 


Well stocked gardens. 





The district is ideal for a London business man and golfing enthusiast. Northwood’ 
Sandy Lodge and Moor Park golf courses being within easy reach. 


JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE WITH 1 ACRE 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481, 





SURREY HILLS 
In a charming position at Woldingham. 
PICTURESQUE COTTAGE STYLE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 

Planned on two floors only. 

Two reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. 

Garage. Well-stocked gardens; about 1? ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,500, OPEN TO OFFER 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 





BEDS AND BUCKS BORDERS 
Central for the Whaddon Chase. 
Occupying a secluded position in the Leighton Buzzard district; excellent trains to and 
from London in 55 minutes. 
First-class residence with fine spacious interior; 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Main services. 
Garage. Loose box. Well laid out gardens, orchard. 
NEARLY 2 ACRES. PRICE ASKED £5,500 FREEHOLD 

Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, ~ GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 l IR | IS & ENSON Established 1875 


EXQUISITE SMALL HOUSE OF THE RESTORATION PERIOD 


High up, with lovely view over the Wilts Downs. On the edge of a picturesque village with frequent bus services to three good towns. 








The house is of mellowed brick with stone roof, Main water and electricity; central heating. 
and comprises many fine period features notably 
. . oe ? Spacious yard with good garaging. 
a delightful oak staircase rising from the central 


square hall. Range of glass. 


=e . ye Intriguing ser es of walled gardens, some devoted to 
Contains 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
small market garden. 


staff sitting room and convenient offices. 


Two excellent service cottages. 





For Sale with ABOUT 4 ACRES. A further 13 Acres with additional cottages available if required. 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. ; 














onan TRESIDDER_ & CO. — 





77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 “Coren Lanter 
= ly i. iS FIRST-CLASS MODERN RESIDENCE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
SURREY 4%, ACRES ANTS. Lovely part of New Forest. CHARMING CHARACTER RESI- 


250 feet up with beautiful views. Close to well known golf and tennis clubs. DENCE, hall, 3 reception, 4 bathrooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms. Main services. 












FOR SALE, A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE Central heatin “xpensive 

Ng g. Aga cooker. Three garages, stabling. COTTAGE. Inexpensive 

RESIDENCE, IN EXCELLENT ORDER gardens, kitchen garden, 2 greenhouses. 2% ACRES FREEHOLD. Strongly 
recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13,936). 

Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, nemnee £9,500 20 eye RES ancien Delight 

a atid taf fc DS. 2} miles town and station, 600 ft. up in beautiful country. Delight- 

3 reception, staff flat of 4 H ful STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE with quantity of modern oak and in excel- 

rooms, labour-saving offices lent condition. Halls, billiards room, 4 reception, 3 pea 12-16 bedrooms. Main 

Ee Sisailice electricity. Central heating. Telephone. Garages, stabling. Cottage. NATURAL 

with servants’ hall. Central LANDSCAPE GARDENS, easily kept spacious lawns. SMALL LAKES WELL 

heating. Main _ services. STOCKED WITH TROUT, ornamental waterfalls, kitchen garden, glasshouse, 


paddock and wood.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13,673) 


fi 3 Chauiteut’s fat MINIATURE ESTATE ABOUT 50 ACRES (MORE AVAILABLE) 

~ oe MEN A&YJOINING SUSSEX BEAUTY SPOT. Sunniest part Britain, near picturesque 
Winchelsea. Magnificent sea views. Rhododendrons, hydrangeas, sunk rose 

garden, kitchen garden, extensive glasshouses, tennis, paddock. Up-to-date resi- 

dence, all services, central heating, 3-4 reception, sun parlour, 6-7 bedrooms (h. and 

c.), 2 baths. Garage. MODEL T.T. HOME FARM, latest perce ts Bg ery 





Polished floors. Garages 


Delightful grounds. 



























TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24.415 FARMHOUSE, 3 living, 4 bed., bath (main water, electricity). QU SALE 
. _ Baie act OWNER GOING ABROAD. 20,000 GNS. OR NEAREST OFFER. Carpets, 
£6,500 FREEHOLD 2 ACRES furniture, live and dead stock optional.—TRESIDDER & CO., as above. (23,990) 
BATH 10 MILES. In charming village on bus route. 15th-CENTURY RESI- EVON. 10 miles Exeter. CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE. Four 
~ DENCE with characteristic features. Lounge hall, 2-3 reception, 3 bathrooms, reception (one panelled), 2 bathrooms, 10 bed. (some h. and c.), Aga cooker. Elec- 
5-6 bedrooms (2 h. & c.). Main services. Garage. T.T. ~~ Inexpensive gar- tric light. Central heating. Garages, stabling. Spacious lawns, kitchen garden, excel- 
dens.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (2,752 lent orcharding. 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., as above. (22,963) 
ad FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. rr 
9344/5/6/7 (Established 1799) “Farebrother, London” 


AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





SURREY—KENT BORDERS 


2} miles Oxted Station (London 45 minutes). 


XVith-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE AND FARM 
LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, 
DRESSING ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS. 
KITCHEN WITH AGA COOKER 
ORIGINAL PANELLING IN PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
MATURED GARDENS. 


MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 75 ACRES 





FARM BUILDINGS AND COTTAGE 


POSSESSION OF THE MANOR HOUSE ON COMPLETION PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD (Subject to Contract). 


Particulars from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (CENtral 9344) 














wu sromrrow non, _ BEN TALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY Kennington 


LONDON, S.W.3 
CORNWALL! DEVON BORDERS. One mile coast. MID-SOUTH-WEST NORFOLK 
Hingham 3, East Dereham 6, Watton 7, Attleborough 9. 


16th CENTURY COTTAGE AND PICTURESQUE 
VILLAGE SHOP. In a charming village and suitable 

Offered on “walk-in” and “ walk-out” basis. Owner 
going abroad. 


private residence, guests, antiques, teas, etc. Faultless 
GENTLEMAN’S COMPLETELY MODERNISED 


| 
and thoroughly modernised. Many oak beams, open fire- 
places. Hall, 4 reception, 5 bedrooms, modern kitchen, | 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
| Hall, gentleman’s cloakroom, 3 reception, cocktail bar, 6 beds., 


bathroom, h. &c. Main water, electricity, drainage. Modern 

sanitation. Absolute BARGAIN £3, 750 FREEHOLD. 
2 baths., excellent domestic offices and servants’ quarters. 
Extensive electric light and power. Automatic water supply. 


Shop nearby on lease at 10/- per week. 
LOVELY CHIDDINGFOLD. Amidst glorious wooded 
NT seautiful gardens and grounds of over 4 acres. 
SPLENDID FARM OF ABOUT 105 ACRES 


countryside yet easy daily reach London. QE LE- 

MAN’S ENCHANTING OLD WORLD RESIDENCE, 

perfectly restored with taste and skill. Basins all bedrooms, - : 9 “ : 
Deep, rich productive soil. Situate away from the residence and 
carrying farmhouse, 4 cottages, very extensive buildings. Ample 
labour available, T.T. cowsheds, complete new farm implements. 


3 rec., 6 beds., 3 baths. Central heating. Telephone. Heated 
garages, greenhouse. Superb stabling. Menage. Excellent 

WOULD BE SOLD SEPARATELY 
Further particulars from the agents. 










» 


s 








cottage, 15% ACRES gardens and grounds, small farmery. 
Further land rented. PRICE ASKED ONLY £10,000. | 
Offers considered. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 


QROsvenor 
QROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. ae 


Charming !7th Century Farmhouse 
High up in picturesque Surrey village. 





550 FT. UP IN SURREY 


Close to Commons. London 40 mins. 


Georgian House, Kent-Sussex Borders 


(5 miles main line station: London 1} hours) 





A House of Outstanding Character and Charm 
with all modern conveniences and central heating, 5 bed- 
rooms (basins, h. & c.), luxurious bathroom, 3 reception, 
model offices with sitting room. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23 Mount Street, W.1. 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED MODERN HOME 
facing due south; 6 principal bedrooms, 3 baths. Self- 
contained servant’s flat with bathroom, oak-beamed hall, 
4 reception; tiled offices. All main services; central heating. 
Oak floors, basins in bedrooms. Two excellent cottages. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 4 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by WILSON & Co., 23, Mount 
Street, W.1. 


In lovely unspoilt country, on bus route. Tastefully 
appointed interior with spacious rooms typical of the 
period; 8 bed and dressing, 3 baths., 4 reception rooms. 
Main services; central heating. 
Splendid cottage. 
Finely timbered gardens and park-like pasture. 
£10,850 WITH 10 ACRES 
Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 














Telegrams: 


Telephone: 
“Sales Edinburgh” 


32251 (2 lines) 


C. W. INGRAM & SON 


90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 





SELECTED FROM OUR REGISTER. 
SCOTTISH PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


AST LOTHIAN. ATTRACTIVE WELL-KEPT COUNTRY HOUSE IN 
‘FIRST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT FOR SALE WITH IMME- 
DIATE OCCUPATION. LODGE COTTAGE and about 5 ACRES of parks. Con- 
venient to main line railway and bus route. The house has been recently modernised 
and contains 3 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, servants’ accom- 


PERTHSHIRE. AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF ABOUT 

1,600 ACRES FOR SALE INCLUDING A SUPERIOR FARMHOUSE 
WITH CAPITAL ARABLE FARM OF 290 ACRES WITH POSSESSION IN 
NOVEMBER, 1949. Also two arable farms, one sheep farm and small holdings at 


modation. Main electric light. Central heating throughout. Main water supply. Good 
flower and vegetable gardens with lawns and terrace. Garage. Cottage with bathroom 
and electric light. 





NVERNESS-SHIRE. SMALL SPORTING ESTATE OF 600 ACRES, WITH 
LET FARM, FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION TO THE LODGE, 
which contains 3 public rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and servants’ rooms, etc. 
The grouse moor is well situated and yielded up to 70 brace pre-war. Fishing rights 
in two lochs, one of which is well known for its trout. 





present let. Good well-keepered grouse moor surrounded by other moors giving an 
easily worked day’s driving. Convenient to Edinburgh and Glasgow. 





TIRLINGSHIRE. LOCH LOMOND-SIDE, AN ESTATE OF ABOUT 

6,000 ACRES, INCLUDING PART OF BEN LOMOND, TO BE SOLD 
PRIVATELY. The house commands a magnificent view across the loch and contains 
3 public rooms, 9 bedrooms with washbasins, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Garage 
and keeper’s cottage. Good stalking also grouse and other game. 


ALSO ESTATES FOR SALE IN THE COUNTIES OF SUTHERLAND, DUMFRIES, ARGYLL, PERTH AND INVERNESS 


For further particulars and orders to view apply: C. W. INGRAM & Son, 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 








28, BARTHOLOMEW ST., 
NEWBURY. 


THAKE & PAGINTON 


Tel: NEWBURY 582 
(Two Lines). 





“KENNET ORLEY’”’, 


A NOTED BERKSHIRE PROPERTY 


‘COUNTRY ILIFE” IN 191 


WOOLHAMPTON, 


READING 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THE WELL KNOWN ARCHITECT SIR MERVYN MACARTNEY AND THE SUBJECT OF ANILLUSTRATED ARTICLE IN 
: 1 


EXCEPTIONAL POSITION COMMANDING ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND EXTENSIVE VIEWS IN THE COUNTRY 


Lounge hall, cloakroom, 4 excellent reception rooms, 
sun loggia, domestic offices, servants’ sitting room, 
principal and secondary staircases, 6 principal bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 other good bedrooms. 


Exceptionally good buildings in character with the 
house. 


Excellent cottage. 





Main electric light and power. Water by electric 
pump. Main water available. Modern drainage. 
Central heating. 


Attractive terraced grounds, flower gardens, orchards, 
tennis lawn, pasture and arable land 


IN ALL ABOUT 24 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


A PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER AND CHARM, BEAUTIFULLY FITTED AND APPOINTED. KNOWN AS ONE OF THE FINEST HOUSES IN 
BERKSHIRE 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, THAKE & PAGINTON, Agents, Newbury, Berkshire. 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 and 4112 





An offer of £5,300 might purchase before Auction. 
3 MILES FRILFORD, 11 MILES OXFORD. 


QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
in unspoilt N. Berks village, 
1 mile from station and 
with good bus service. 
Three sitting and garden 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, modern 
bathroom. Co’s electricity, 
power and water. 
Garage 2 cars. 
Barn and other useful build- 
ings. Easily maintained 
garden; paddock with fruit 
trees about 
1. ACRES FREEHOLD 





Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers: WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 





GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE AND ACCREDITED FARM 
60 ACRES 
WaARWiIcKs (prime position) GEORGIAN STYLE HOUSE, 8 sitting, 5-6 bed- 
“rooms, bath. Co’s electricity and water; central heating. Cottage. Splendid 
buildings. 60 ACRES, mostly well-watered pasture. £12,000. Accredited herd. 
Electric milking machines, etc., can be purchased if wanted. 








TOWN And COUNTRY ESTATES, IRELAND 


21, SHEPHERD STREET—CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 


DUNDRUM—CO. DUBLIN 
43 miles from the heart of Dublin City. 


Modernised non-basement early Georgian Residence standing in 24 ACRES, 
at the foot of Dublin Mountains. 





ACCOMMODATION: 
Ground Floor: inner and 
outer halls, drawing and 
dining rooms (each 21 ft. by 
30 ft.), study, morning- 
room, cloakroom, kitchen, 

pantries, ete. 

First Floor: 5 bedrooms, 3 
baths., 2 dressing rooms, 
2 maids’ rooms. 
Garage, stabling and ample 
farm outbuildings; 3-room 
cottage. Main electricity 
and water. Phone. 
Rates £100, tithe £4 p.a. 
Long valuable road front- 
age for future development 
if desired. 





A purchase of residence with only 10-14 acres would be considered. For Sale 
FREEHOLD by Private Treaty with immediate possession. Full descriptive 
particulars from Agents, as above. 
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azz  JOHND.WOOD&CO. = 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
THE HOLNEST PARK ESTATE, DORSET 








On the road between Sherborne and Dorchester. 


Lounge hall, 5 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Own electricity and water (Company’s main nearby). 
Central heating. 

AS A LOT WITH 13 ACRES 
VERY SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, ETC. 
Also 
85 ACRES FARM (vacant) with good stone-built house. 
COTTAGE and Walled Kitchen Garden (vacant). 
TWO FARMS—82 and 136 acres. Parkland. 
LODGE AND COTTAGE, Woodland sites. 

IN ALL 566 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS (unless previ- 
ously sold) on Thursday, May 19, 1949, at the Half 
Moon Hotel, Sherborne, at 3 p.m. 





Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: R. B. TayLor & Sons, Sherborne, Yeovil and Bridgwater ; JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1; or from the 
Surveyors, R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. , ; , 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


Only 38 miles from London by good motoring road. 


FORMERLY AN OLD MILL, CAREFULLY RESTORED AND MODERNISED, AND IN PERFECT CONDITION 





Lounge hall, 3 exceptionally nice reception rooms, modern 
domestic offices with ‘“Aga’’ cooker, and self-contained 
flat for staff; 12 bed and dressing rooms, including 2 self- 
contained suites; 4 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and power. Central heating. Ample 
water supply. 
Stabling or cowstalls. Swimming pool. Delightful gardens 
and grounds, 
FOUR SERVICE COTTAGES 
Beautiful lake of 5 acres and river full of trout. 


THE WHOLE COMPRISING ABOUT 83 ACRES 





Shooting Rights over 280 acres of Partridge Ground is rented. 


Further particulars of the Agents, who have personally inspected and strongly recommend, JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (40,469) 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
DORSET & SOMERSET BORDERS 
Crewkerne 3% miles. Yeovil 12 miles. 
A WELL-KNOWN BEAUTY SPOT 11 MILES FROM 
THE SEA. 

THE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE, CHEDINGTON COURT, HAM STONE 
RESIDENCE IN JACOBEAN STYLE 
Beautiful situation with panoramic views to south and west. 
Hall, 3 reception, 9 bed and 3 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Stabling. Garages. Two lodges and cottage. Water, rock 
and kitchen gardens. 18 ACRES. 

THE HOME OR MANOR FARM OF 316 OR 400 ACRES» 
WITH ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE. 

Hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms and bathrooms. 
Modern cow-tying for 54. Bailiff’s house and 6 cottages. 
Keeper’s cottage, and 125 acres of woodlands. 

The well-known Winyards Gap Inn. 

ALL THE ABOVE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Five Dairy and Mixed Farms from 68 to 290 acres; 3 


small holdings, 8 cottages; and accommodation land, 
producing about £1,428 per annum. 


IN ALL ABOUT 1,477 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction in May, or privately beforehand, 
by T. R. G. LAWRENCE & SON, Crewkerne, and JOHN D. 
Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





SURREY—NORTH DOWNS 


Near main line station, yet entirely secluded. 





AN IMPORTANT REGENCY HOUSE 


Containing 4 main reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. 
Central heating. Main services. 
Beautifully timbered grounds of 10 ACRES 
More land available if required. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION AT 
A REASONABLE PRICE 


JoHN D. Woop & CoO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(21,148) 





TO TRUSTEES AND OTHERS 
YORKSHIRE—NORTH RIDING 


York 12 miles. 


FIRST-CLASS ENTIRELY AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE OF 2,600 ACRES IN EXCEPTIONAL 
REPAIR 


comprising 12 farms ranging from 64 up to 580 ACRES» 

equipped with good homesteads and buildings, and mainly 

with Company’s electricity and water services; and a 
model village. 


The Estate includes a HOME FARM of over 400 ACRES 
available with VACANT POSSESSION, and there is no 
mansion house. 


200 ACRES of woodlands and good shooting. 


Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents: JOHN D. 
Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
(Mayfair 6341). 





TICEHURST, SUSSEX 


Wadhurst 3 miles, Tunbridge Wells 9, Stonegate Station, 42 


Ww 


mile. Through trains to 


EYBRIDGE, SURREY 


The finest position on St. Georges Hill. 





Charing Cross. 
WITHERENDEN MILL with vacant possession. 


Charming modernised Mill 
House with 7 beds., dress- 
ing room, 3 reception, study, 
3 bath, modern offices with 
Aga cooker. Electric light, 
own water, modern drain- 
age, central heating. Gar- 
dens and grounds, kitchen 
garden, orchard, 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 
ACRES 


Good trout fishing in River 
Rother. Attractive double 
oast house cottage. 





Sale by Auction Tunbridge Wells, April 29, 1949. 


Joint Auctioneers: GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent, and JOHN D. WooD AND 
Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





“ RODONA,” ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN HOUSE 
faultlessly fitted and equip- 
ped, occupying a com- 
manding secluded position 
with distant southerly 
views of the North Downs. 


Four reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
compact offices. Main elec- 
tric light and water. 
Main drainage. Central 
heating throughout. 


Garage for 6 cars. Modern 
cottage. 
Well-disposed grounds 
easily maintained, and kit- 
chen garden on a southern 
slope. 





THE GARDEN FRONT 


IN ALL ABOUT 7%. ACRES FREEHOLD 
For Sale by Auction on Tuesday, “yy 3, 1949, at the Ship Hotel Weybridge, 
at 3 p.m. 
Auctioneers: EWBANK & Co., 7, Baker Street, Weybridge (Tel. 61/62), and 
JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1 
H. INSLEY-FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.1.C.8. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A, KILVINGTON 





WIMBORNE—DORSET 


Situate on the outskirts of this interesting old Minster Town and commanding extensive 
views across the valley of the River Stour. 
A DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
with excellent house in perfect condition 


Eight bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 fitted bathrooms, 
drawing room, dining room, 
lounge (22 ft. by 19 ft.) 
with mahogany panelled 
walls and mantelpiece, kit- 
chen and up-to-date do- 
mestic offices. Main water 
and electricity. Aga cooker. 
Garage for 2 cars. Gar- 
dener’s cottage. 
Beautiful, well-kept garden 
and grounds, including 
tennis and croquet lawns, 
shrubs and trees. Kitchen 
garden with full bearing 
fruit trees. Rose garden and 
iat See a 2-acre paddock. 

The whole extends to an area of about 4 ACRES 

PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth. 


HOVE—SUSSEX 


In secluded residential estate close to the 00mg and on omnibus route direct to Brighton 
station, 
THIS CHARMING DETACHED MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
. Arranged as 
TWO EXCELLENT 
SELF-CONTAINED 
FLATS 
and with advantage of 
immediate vacant posses- 


sion of the excellent First 
Floor Flat. 


Three bedrooms, tiled bath- 
room, separate w.c., large 
lounge (dining recess), kit- 
chen. Garage. 
Large garden, including 
dead ripe building plot. 





ga 








Lower flat let unfurnished at £250 p.a. 
AUCTION SALE TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1949 (unless previously sold) 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton (Hove 9201). 





With fishing, boating and bathing facilities. 


SUSSEX—NEAR UCKFIELD 


Occupying a delightful rural situation in pleasant mill stream setting, only 1 mile from 
station, shops and omnibus services. Haywards Heath station 10 miles (London 45 
minutes). London 43 miles. Lewes 84 miles. Brighton 164 miles. 

THE CHARMING EARLY GEORGIAN MILL HOUSE 
has recently been modernised and renovated, and is now in first-class order throughout. 


Five bedrooms, 2  bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, drawing 
room, panelled dining room, 
study, spacious studio, 
library, excellent offices, 
Aga cooker. 
Main water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. Central 
heating. Water mill build- 
ing with garage, workshop, 
ete. 
The attractive grounds in- 
clude paved courtyard, 
ornamental and vegetable 
gardens, orchard, and an 
island above the Mill Pool, 
In all about 2 ACRES, 





VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE : £10,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


CORNWALL 


54 miles from Boscastle. 18 miles from Bude. Commanding good views over beautiful 
country. 
A soundly constructed stone-built Residence beautifully fitted and 
possessing all modern conveniences. 





Eight bedrooms (all with 

basins h. and c.), 2 bath- 

rooms, lounge 19 ft. x 14 ft., 

dining room, study, cloak- 

room, kitchen and good 

offices. Main electricity and 
water. 

Garage for 2 cars. Cow 
Stall, piggeries, stone-built 
chicken house. 
Charming grounds with 
lawns and shrubbery, kit- 
chen garden, soft fruit 
bushes, pine trees, small 
paddock. The whole ex- 
tending to an area of about 





oe ae . eee | 
PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Nicely situated on high ground and commanding uninterrupted views over the New Forest 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
beautifully fitted with all conveniences and comforts 






Five bedrooms, dressing 
room, large storeroom, 2 
bathrooms, 3 panelled re- 
ception rooms, sun room, 
cloakroom, kitchen with 
Aga range, good domestic 
offices. 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Good 
garage. Garden room. Tool 
room. 
The gardens and grounds 
include lawns, flower beds 
and borders, kitchen garden 
with greenhouse, fruit cage. 
The whole extends to an 
area of about 13%, ACRES 


PRICE : £9,000 


99 YEARS’ LEASE FROM 1932. GROUND RENT £20 PER ANNUM 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52. Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


One mile from/Chalfont St. Giles. Twenty miles from London. 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 
in excellent decorative order throughout 


Three bedrooms, bathroom, 

lounge (18 ft. by 12 ft.) 

with open stone fireplace, 
dining room, kitchen. 


Company’s water. Calor 

gas cooking and _light- 

ing. Exposed beams in all 
main rooms. 


Attractively laid-out gar- 

den with flowering trees, 

orchard, pond and rockery. 

The whole extends to an 

area of about 1 ACRE ee 
— 


PRICE : £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Of particular interest to yachtsmen and fishermen. Having 480 ft. water frontage on the 
River Dart with mooring facilities close to the garden and private landing stage. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Within easy reach of Torquay, Paignton, Brixham, Kingswear and Dartmouth (all within 
a 5 mile radius). 


A CHOICE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


~~. 






Beautifully situated on the 
most prominent position of 
the River Dart and contain- 
ing 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, kitchen, maid’s 
room. Main electricity and 
water. Aga cooker. Re- 
frigerator. Central heating. 
Garage. Fowl houses. Pic- 
turesque garden sheltered 
by numerous fir and other 
trees, lawns, well-stocked 
orchards, sunken garden 
with lily pond, kitchen gar- 
den. The whole comprising 
an area of about 2 ACRES. — 

’ ; PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 
For further particulars apply : Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SUSSEX— Between Uckfield and Mayfield 


Occupying a pleasant secluded position, high up with excellent views. Within few minutes’ 
walk of village church, shops and post office. Omnibus services pass the house. Buzted 
Station 24 miles. 4 miles from Mayfield and Uckfield. Tunbridge Wells 124 miles. 
London 45 miles. 
; THE ATTRACTIVE DETACHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
is brick-built with partly weather-tiled elevations and tiled roof, and is screened from 
the road by high hedges. 





6-7 bedrooms, bathroom, 
entrance hall, lounge, dining 
room, usual domestic offices, 
2 separate W.C.’s. 
Main electricity and water. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Garage. Workshop. Store- 
room. Coal and wood 
stores. 
The gardens and grounds 
comprise lawn, flower beds, 
herbaceous borders, crazy 
paving, rock garden and kit- 
chen garden with fruit trees 
and soft fruit cage. Sum- 
merhouse. Small paddock. 
In all about 3 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE : £5,750 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





Bournemouth 6300 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams ; 
“Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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paths HARRODS a 


Telegrams: 


“ Estate, Harrods, London” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 West Byfleet 


and Haslemere 





HEALTHY KENT COAST c.3 | SOMERSET-WILTS BORDERS c.2 | LITTLE GEM IN WEST SUFFOLK c.2 


* oe R zi . ei rtg 4 < ; . , In unspoiled country, 1} miles from village, and 10 miles 
Beautiful position facing sea and also overlooking golf links en peti —_ 34 miles from fine market town. u y Pd —o — 5 , 


3 


4 





ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE HANDSOME GEORGIAN HOUSE MODERNISED TUDOR HOUSE 
; with rooms of excellent proportion. Four reception, 6 bed- : 
Lounge, dining room, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. rooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Self-contained With characteristic features. 
Z % quarters for married couple, bedroom, sitting room, oan P ss 
Main drainage. bathroom. Main water and electricity. Central heating. | Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, annexe 
a. 's alae Mit dik ake iain. MODERNISED COTTAGE of 2 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms ce-cabtabeihessior naaloan 
: and bathroom. Excellent automatic water. 
Central heating. GARDENER’S COTTAGE, 6 rooms and bath. Own electricity. 
Garage 2 cars. Garage for four and a studio 28 ft. x 27 ft. x 27 ft. Garage. 
Lovely garden, flower beds, kitchen garden, lawn. Matured and shaded grounds of about 3% ACRES Delightful but economical garden of about 
Plus half an acre river and brook providing trout fishing. 1 yy ACRES 
IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 9 . 
enn ane FREEHOLD £5,950 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD i 
bominsnie POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE VACANT POSSESSION 
oe ’ ot ar ‘ nspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KEN- HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Eatn. 807) sington 1490. Extn. 809). (Tel: K ENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 








NORTH WALES—GLORIOUS EAST ANGLIA c.3 | CHARMING PART OF CORNWALL 
SCENERY res. c.3 


About 800 ft. above sea level. About 5 miles Snowdon range Bracing neighbourhood, about 1 mile from coast. 


Beautiful situation about 6 miles Looe. 





STONE-BUILT WELSH COTTAGE CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE AN ATTRACTIVE 18th-CENTURY 
RESIDENCE Accommodation on two floors RESIDENCE 
Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Hall, ite bathroom. Lounge, dining room, 3 bedrooms; 4-roomed cottage. 
Spring water, Co.’s electric light, partial central heating. Bungalow cottage. 


; ee Garage. Useful outbuildings. 
e ag : Co.’s electric light. rane 8 
arage 3 cars. Bungalow. . ‘ , 
= 1 Modern drainage. Grounds include orchard, kitchen garden. 
Garden with vegetable garden, rockeries, and numerous Secluded grounds with orchard; kitchen garden. 


waterfalls. Grasslands. See: Batheetis 
IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES : 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 FOR SALE FREEHOLD LOW PRICE FOR A QUICK SALE 


And there is also a trout stream and meadow. 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 | Harrops Lap. 5 34: 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 | HARRoDs Lrp., 34-36, Hans Creseent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). : KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn, 807). 











TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND THE HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS c.4 | EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD c.3 
COAST c.4 


Six miles from the sea, handy for well-known golf course. (35 mins. town; 1 mile station.) On high ground, a select residential locality, extensive views. 


ain lla nll 
( AN Maal 
nant 





ae: Bil 
A GENUINE TUDOR BLACK AND WHITE PICTURESQUE 17th-CENTURY A WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE RESIDENCE RESIDENCE 


in excellent repair, full of oak beams, open fireplaces, and 


: 4 Three good reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete Three reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
other interesting features. 


rooms, playroom. 


Two large reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, GARAGE, STABLING for 2; workshop, etc. wi alien te a 
basins (h. and c.), bathroom, downstair cloakroom, labour- rae wc Rear Electric light. Main services. 
Saving offices; electric light and power and_ electric All Co.’s mains. GARAGE 3 CARS. 


radiators; excellent water, Aga cooker, modern drainage. WALLED GARDEN, fruit trees 


GARAGE AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. , flower beds, kitchen | Charming garden and grounds with lawns, flower beds, 


: : garden, lawn. prolific orchard. 
INEXPENSIVE GARDEN arranged in terraces, brick a og i . 
paths, orchard, woodland, pasture land. 3, ACRE Kitchen garden. Paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD IN ALL ABOUT 3%, ACRES 
ee EARLY POSSESSION. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


EARLY POSSESSION. PRACT sl EE 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- | HARrrops L1p., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 | HARRODs L1D., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 
bridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KEN sington 1490. Extn. 806). (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). (Tel: KENsington 1490. Ezatn. 807). 
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44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REQGent 2858 





SUSSEX 


Near the South Downs. 
£8,250 FREEHOLD 
OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
in village, bus passes; 12 miles from coast. 
Three sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms (some basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Main services; central heating. 
Stabling and garage; charming gardens and paddock, about 
4 ACRES. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above. (L.R. 23086) 





DORSET BORDERS 


Convenient for Sherbourne and Wincanton, 


STONE-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


in splendid social and sporting district; near village and bus 
service. 


Three sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms (4 basins), 2 bathrooms, 
servants’ sitting room. 


Main electricity, water, and central heating; stabling and 
yard; about 6 acres, including paddock. 


PRICE £8,800 FREEHOLD 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK. as above. (L.R. 17623) 





By direction of Mrs. Tollemache. 
LECKHAMPSTEAD HOUSE 
Between Newbury and Wantage, Berks. 
GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Amidst lovely scenery; fine views; near village and bus 
service. 
Three sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main elec- 
tricity and power. Co.’s water. Cottage. Double garage, 
tbarn, etc. Attractive garden and 2 meadows. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 
For Sale at a Most Moderate Price. 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, 


Newbury (Tel.: Newbury 1), and JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. 





By order of the Executors of W. T. White, dec’d. 
Preliminary notice of the Sale of 


LOPEMEDE FARM, LONG 
CRENDON 
(WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION) 


close to Thame and within easy reach of Aylesbury and Ozford. 


The valuable freehold farm comprising very high quality 

land, together with the comfortable and well-fitted resi- 

dence, ample dairy and stock buildings; 2 cottages, etc., 

and comprising an area of approximately 1634 ACRES 

which will be offered by auction by JAMES STYLES 

& WHITLOCK, in conjunction with W. BROWN & 
CO., at a date to be announced. 


Particulars and plan when ready may be obtained from: 
Messrs. CARTWRIGHT CUNNINGHAM, HAZELGROVE & CO., 
Solicitors, Eldon Street House, Eldon Street, London, E.C.2. 
Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, London, 8.W.1. Messrs. W. BROWN & Co., 41, High 
Street, Tring, and 2, Church Street, Aylesbury. 





CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON 


(within comfortable reach) 


A PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING ARCHITEC- 
TURAL MERIT AND CHARM AND HISTORICALLY 
INTERESTING 


A lovely 17th-century style house. 


Sympathetically enlarged and restored. Magnificent Lounge 

Hall, 45 ft. by 14 ft.; 4 fine reception rooms (2 about 40 ft. 

by 14 ft. 6 in. and 50 ft. by 19 ft.); 16 bedrooms, 9 bath- 
dressing and bathrooms. 


Company’s water, electric light, complete central heatings 
Garages, stabling, 2 flats and lodge. 


Beautifully timbered gardens with lake of half-an-acre, 
indoor swimming pool, squash court, barn theatres 


IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD ONLY £15,000 
Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents: JAMES 


STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 
S$.W.1. (L.R. 21271) 





IN A FAVOURITE DISTRICT OF 


NORTH OXFORDSHIRE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
With 2 Cottages, lodge, small farmery and about 
60 ACRES (in hand). 

High situation, southern aspect, lovely views. 

Three sitting rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light and central heating. Garage, stabling and 

farmery. 2 hard tennis courts and bathing pool. 
Joint Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above, 
and MIDLAND MARTS LTpD., 30, High Street, Banbury. 

(Banbury 2274). (L.R. 23110) 





SOMERSET 


ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT EASILY RUN 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 
in a fine walled garden in a small town. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 attics, 2 bathrooms 

Basins in bedrooms. 

Main services.- Central heating. 
Stabling. Garages. 

Prolific garden, in all 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £6,750 (£5,750 with less land) 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 22802) 





FAMOUS HOTEL IN CORNWALL 
FOR SALE 
Free, fully licensed, furnished and equipped, freehold 
AND VERY FLOURISHING GOING CONCERN 
on main coast road near famous beauty spot. 


EARLY POSSESSION 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22532) 














SALISBURY 
(Tel : 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 








PORTASH HOUSE 


In conjunction with HARRIE STACEY & SON, Redhill, Surrey. 


CHILMARK, WILTS 
920 ACRES 
AGRICULTURALESTATE 
THE MANOR FARM AND 

HOUSE 


comprising 700 acres. Dairy, arable 
and stock farm. 

The VILLAGE FARM, 50 ACRES. 

Fifteen cottages and 120 acres 

additional valuable agricultural 

land. Also separately 

ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD 
RESIDENCE 

known as “ PORTASH,’’ together 
with 25 acres. 

For Sale by Auction on May 31 
with Vacant Possession 
(except 14 acres). 

No negotiations until particulars 
printed. Illustrated 10/-, non- 
illustrated 2/6. 





THE MANOR FARM HOUSE 


Solicitors: Messfs. BLUNDELL, BAKER & CO., 52, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 








HALL, PAIN & FOSTER 


BANK HOUSE 
STAFFORD 








OLD PORTSMOUTH 


3, GRAND PARADE 


Occupying a unique position over- 
looking the mouth of the harbour. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRAC- 
TIVE PERIOD HOUSE 


Compact and easy to run; 2 reception 
rooms, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
w.c.; 2 attics. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 


on May 11. 


EVANS AND EVANS 


STAFFORD 1165 
(2 lines) 





By direction of The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Shrewsbury. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO INVESTORS 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


To be Sold by Auction 


A PORTION OF THE SHREWSBURY SETTLED ESTATES 
Situate in good farming country within a few miles of the county town of Stafford 


and comprising 


TWELVE FIRST-RATE DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS 
SMALLHOLDINGS AND COTTAGE HOLDINGS 
ACCOMMODATION LANDS, COUNTRY COTTAGES, ETC. 
The whole extending to an area of about 2,029 ACRES 


and producing a gross rental of £4,216 2s. 3d. per annum. 


To be offered in 49 Lots at Bank House Salerooms, Stafford, on FRIDAY, JUNE 10, 
1949. 


For particulars apply: 
HALL, PAIN & FOSTER 


57, Commercial Road, Portsmouth 
(74441), and at Petersfield, Fareham 
and Southsea. 


Printed particulars and plans (price 2s. 6d. each) may be obtained from Messrs. 
Evans & EVANS, Auctioneers, Bank House, Stafford; or Messrs. GILBERT SAMUEL AND 
Co., Solicitors, 6 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. MAPLE & a L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(EUSton 7000) O., TD. (REGent 4685) 


SURREY HILLS. 18 MILES FROM TOWN HERTS. 13 MILES FROM TOWN 


In a glorious position on high ground with fine views and adjoining the Green Belt. Facing village green, convenient for bus, Tube, Green Line 








; : - ; coach routes. Over 400 feet up with magnificent views, 
Gentleman’s country residence, in excellent order, 


approac hed by important drive and containing hall, 2 PLEASANT MODERN RESIDENCE 
reception rooms, sun lounge, fine music room, 8-10 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, ete. with hall, cloakroom, lounge-hall, fine billards or dance 
Central heating. Main services. room, panelled dining room, drawing room and morning 
room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, usual domestic offices. 
Squash court with gallery. Garages (4 cars). Double garage. 


Chauffeur’s cottage with 4 bedrooms. Cowhouses and other 


buildings, greenhouses, etc. Chauffeur’s cottage. Stabling, cowhouses, etc. 


Pleasure grounds with paved terrace, lawns, lily pond, 


Delightful pleasure gardens, lawns, terraces, special hard . f 
I & . I kitchen garden, orchard, copse and meadows, in all about 


tennis court, water garden, etc. Also 6 enclosures of 
grassland, in all about 5\% ACRES. 
20 ACRES. 





PRICE £16,000 FREEHOLD. 
PRICE £16,000 FREEHOLD. 
; Specially recommended by the Agents: sees & Co., LTD. 
Inspected; specially recommended by the Agents: MAPLE’ & Co., LTp., 5 Grafton Street, W.1. 5, Grafton Street, W 


sO ONSNES CORRY & CORRY parece 
20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W. SLOane 0436 (4 lines) et 
COLESHILL HOUSE, NEAR AMERSHAM 


High on the Chilterns, with glorious views, 25 miles from town. For residence, institute or country club. 


POR A™ MAGNIFICENT GEORGIAN-STYLE 
MANSION 


In immaculate order, with every luxury. 














Eight bedrooms, 5 secondary bedrooms, 5 reception rooms, 
ball and billiards rooms, 5 bathrooms, unusually fine, tiled 
domestic quarters, central heating, constant hot water, 
power, water softener, modern drainage, basins (h. and c.) 
in all bedrooms. 

SQUASH, HARD AND LAWN TENNIS COURTS. 

STABLING. GARAGES. 

THREE COTTAGES 
ABOUT 13), ACRES 


of pleasure gardens, walled gardens with hothouses, 
orchard and pasture. 





For Sale by Auction, as a whole or in lots, with or without club and catering licence, April 27, 1949. 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) &, HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
EFFINGHAM Cl BI | I & W ES] HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 

(Tel. Bookham 327) wm FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
CHARLES HILL COURT, Nr. FARNHAM NEAR EPSOM DOWNS. _ £7,550 W. SUSSEX, HANTS-SURREY BORDERS 


In excellent order. 300 ft. up: glorious views. Five minutes’ walk of shops and station. j-acre garden. Facing Lynchmere Common. Due south aspect. 























UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE VERY CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Seven bedrooms, nursery suite, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception | Architect designed. Perfect order. Four bedrooms, 3 SUPERB MODERN RESIDENCE 
rooms, excellent offices. Passenger lift. Fine garage. reception rooms, cloakroom, modern offices. Garage. (E.5) | Architect planned, easily run. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
Stabling with living accommodation. Entrance lodge and model offices, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main services. 
cottage. Beautiful grounds and woodland of over 19 EATHERHEAD-GUILDFORD. £7,850. DELIGHT- | Central heating. Garage for 2. Inexpensive garden, wood- 
ACRES. Well-kept walled cor saan —. Main elec- FUL MODERN HOME, easy reac h shops, etc. Five | , land. Hard tennis court. 
tricity and water. Modern drain: cant possession. | bedrooms (basins), 2 reception 1", bathroom, kitchen. | 13% ACRES 

FOR SALE BY AUCTION, UNLESS Sup PREVIOUSL LY Garage. Cottage with 3 rooms. Central heating. 1% To be sold privately or by auction later. 
CUBITT & WEST, Farnham Office. (F.1688) ACRES garden.—CuUBITT & WEST, Effingham office. (E.6) { CUBITT & WEST, Haslemere office. (H.68) 








swum DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON veo 


WBURY 
BERKSHIRE WELLS, SOMERSET HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 


- Between Reading and Newbury Views of Mendips. Ore Sao panes ee tae 
NE ' 
at Stain inate bocntat anaes Woe STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


AND 30 ACRES 





Seven-eigho bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Electric light. 
SMALL FARMERY (T.T. LICENSED) 
Good dairy pasture land. 


Auction May 7, or privately. 


HUNGERFORD, BERKS 


Fast trains London 1% hours. 


A ere gr yn country house in good order and well SMALL PERIOD HOUSE WITH FISHING Six bed and dressing rooms, box room, 3 bathrooms, 
appointed: 5 bedrooms (h. and ¢. ), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception Fronting the High $ 4 5 he ttl 3 reception, domestic offices, Aga cooker; c.h.; main water 
h Street; 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting : , 5 . 
room, hall and cloaks, kitchen with Agi a, maids’ room. pong iin: all a sotmar oe poe garden. & : and elec. Garages, gardener 8 cottage, studio, ete. a 
ain services; radiators. Garage; hard court. Unusually fine and well-kept gardens; orchard; tennis 
eee ORICE pe 500, OPEN TO OFFERS ee ee eee IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES. POSSESSION 
) , ° 
Recommended by DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON. PRICE £4,500 Particulars: DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. 
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naeieee ALFRED PEARSON & SON pe ae 


WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 3388) FLEET ROAD, FLEET, HANTS (Tel. 1066) 








Near Winchester Royal Golf Course and River Test. Select position in much favoured locality in the New Forest. | Occupying a pleasant country situation on the Hants-Surrey 


RUFFIELD HOUSE, WEEKE BALHOLM, LYNDHURST borders, 2 miles Camberley and railway station. 
A MEDIUM-SIZED FREEHOLD COUNTRY : PRESTBURY, BLACKWATER 


RESIDENCE 
Four principal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 reception A FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


rooms, 2 bathrooms and accommodation for married staff, 
Company’s water, gas, electric light and power. 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED COTTAGE 

IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 

VACANT POSSESSION 
By Auction April 21 (unless previously sold). 
Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale, price 6d. each. 

Apply, Winchester office. 


HANTS—SUSSEX BORDERS AN aVeaarede MODERN RESIDENCE 


Four main bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, etc., 3 good attics (suitable for bedrooms if 
desired). 

Main water, electricity and power. 

Garage, stabling and other useful buildings. 








Matured garden and excellent paddock. 


WILD DEER, PHEASANTS, RABBITS, ETC., IN well-equipped with modern conveniences. 8°, ACRES 

ABUNDANCE IN 200-ACRE SPORTING ESTATE | Three reception rooms, modern kitchen (with ‘“‘Aga’’), 

Ideal proposition for sporting gentleman desiring | 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, all services. Garage and stabling. VACANT POSSESSION 
1 ACRE. SUPERIOR COTTAGE 


absolute seclusion. Beautifully appointed house 9 


bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, central heating, By Auction April 27 (unless previously sold). 


In conjunction with Messrs. HouSE & SON, Lansdowne By Auction April 26 (unless previously sold). 








Garages, etc. Cottage. : House, Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Particulars and conditions of sale, price 6d. each. 
Freehold £23,750 Possession. Illustrated particulars, price 6d. each. 
Apply Winchester office. Apply, Winchester office. Apply, Fleet office. 








OSTERLEY PARK, MIDDLESEX BORDERS OF HERTFORDSHIRE AND MIDDLESEX 


Eight miles Piccadilly Circus. (within 20 minutes drive Town) 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE Aabld ieldie saptennilinds. 
The situation being most pleasant, of semi-rural nature, yet within easy reach of the West 
End, facing open fields, front and rear. Detached. MOST ATTRACTIVE VERY WELL PLANNED MODERN FREEHOLD 
r 7 2 RESIDENCE. 
ae Five bedrooms, 3 _ reception BURNHAMS, | 
rooms, lounge hall, cocktail bar, TOTTERIDGE 
2 luxurious bathrooms. Large (Facing Common) 
. ee ge tgp a en Accommodation: 8  bed- 
ge ge w tativalin rooms, dressing room, 3 
y Bi pene y bis bathrooms, 3 reception 
as sales deibae rooms, panelled lounge- 
pe hall. Ample domestic 


: offices, electric light, power 
The kitchen is ultra-modern and ent, ¥ 


















































will satisfy the housewife’s most and central heating. Garage 
exacting requirements. for 2 cars, and chauffeur’s 
In ¢ splendid and decorative flat. Lovely fully stocked 
condition. gardens of about 2 ACRES. 
OFFERED AT REASON- VACANT POSSESSION. 
ABLE PRICE To be sold by auction, on Thursday, May 19, 1949 (unless sold privately) by 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION STURT & TIVENDALE, F.R..cs., F.A.1. 
Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale from the Auctioneers’ Offices, 
HORNE & SONS TOTTERIDGE HOUSE, 1261, HIGH ROAD, WHETSTONE (HIL. 3331), and 
181 HiGH STREET, HOUNSLOW ’Phone No. HOUnslow 2244. at Highgate and Muswell Hill. 
ENTRAL EAST ANGLIA Agents: ORTH SOMERSET. ALONZO DAWES. WEST OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
ESTATE AGENTS . PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. Son & HODDELI, F.A.I., F.A.L.P.A. (Est, For Country Estates and Houses, apply 
A?aMs, "RENCH & WRIGHT, 14 Poole ~- ——— 1865), Clevedon, specialising in Seaside and to W. HuGHES & SON, LTD., 1 Unity Street, 
Hill, Bournemouth. Country Office, EVON AND CORNWALL. For personal Country Residences; also Agricultural Pro- College Green, Bristol. Est. 1832. Tel. 20710 
Blandford Road, Broadstone (Tel. 666), service whether buying or selling: STUART perties, for this favoured district. Selected and 21259. 
Dorset, and at Poole and Swanage (6 offices), HEPBURN, F.V.A., Chudleigh, Devon. Tel. partics. and “ Homefinder’’ on request. —— — -—— 
Full illustrated particulars of suitable proper- 2201. ORTH SURREY. Modern properties Witts, _HANTS AND DORSET. 
ties sent on receipt of requirements. Week- EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For situated within daily reach of London, ____ Specialists for the Sale of all Town and 
end viewing by appointment. Selected List of PROPERTIES.—Riprox Yet on verge of Green Belt. Detailed lists [ouniiy JroPerties in te eyo igh 
“A GENTS FOR THE Sourte i,” Proper- BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., Exeter. Tel. 320 5 of available Houses and Bungalows sent upon See ee ee. See ” 
A ties available and required. Valuations, —— wes mceses, Biman wetcan receipt of your requirements. Prices range winent, Ralisoury .—— ae icemeata 
sales, management.—CurTIS & WATSON, ORSET AND WEST HANTS. “The from £2,500 to £6,000.—WESTLAND AND J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902, 


Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. _ 


Specialist Agents for country properties C0., 28 Broadway, Stoneleigh, Ewell. Tel. 
NQ@MERING AND DISTRICT. For in these areas, including the rural districts 


EWEII 5186/7/8. * undertake the collection of rents and 


management of town and country estates. 





























> Sal near Bournemovth, are Messrs. TWEEDALE UMSEY & RUMSEY, County Dept.. Consult us: 58 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
end ee eee ee Fe ong th ong AND RILEY, F.A.L.P.A., who have offices at 111 Old Christchurch’ Road, Bourne- —— —— 
Some. 5 Tel: Rustington 636. eee hrs F Wimborne and Ferndown, Dorset, and mouth (’Phone 7080, 5 lines), and 10 branches, vy ORKSHIRE. WARD, RAY &Co., Midland 
ant SVERESTED G1 RELAND? Christchurch and New Milton, Hants. negotiate the disposal and acquisition of Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
RE YOU! country residential properties, farms and Specialists V-wduers, "Auctioneers and Land 
& If so, TOWN AND CounTRY Estates, JMPORTANT CITY AND TOWN PRO- small holdings, and will be glad to hear from Agents. Tel. Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 
IRELAND, 21 Shepherd St., Ms ayfair, London, Gackan elu “Firm tag "eee. owners or potential purchasers, se 
W.1 (GROsvenor 1873), invite your inquiries JEORGE M. GARFITT, F.A.1. rree- - — cP 7 
for Gee neces, ‘Reside antial Farms and masons Buildings, Oldham (MAIn 1995), SCOTLAND. oe ee HE TERM “LICENSED VALUER” is 
Sporting Estates, as well as Investments. vie Manchester, Liverpool. Re ports of all classes of Heritable Property. obligation. Almost anyone can take out a 
details will be supplied free on yo an RELAND. BATTERSBY & COoO., Estate —F. F. BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, licence for valuing. Trustees, solicitors and 
leaves you under no obligation 10uld you Agents (Established 1815), F.A.1., 39, West- Nairn (357). others are advised that membership of the 





be going to Eire shortly, our Dublin office will moriand Street, Dublin, invite inc = — Val Survey: d Estate Agents Asso- 
; and § > juiries from HROPSHIRE, Border counties and North ae eee en Mee eee eae 
gladly book your hotel or car for you. _ persons desirous of purchasing Sporting Ss Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., write ciation, Ltd., 3-4, Clement’s Inn, ——e 
ASHTEAD, LEATHERHEAD AND _ Properties and Residential Farmlands in the principal Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE AND _—@Mtails adherence ~ a strict code of — 
w ees me ence ae 0. Ireland. Details free on application. OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. | Tel. 2081. sional conduct, implies professional qualifica- 
(W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.1I.), Members of the Char- : : 
tered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute, pRISH Sporting Properties, City Investments, XS 




















LEICESTERSHIRE AND BORDERS. {i0NS., and. is indicated by the designatery, 





























. “4 al 
36, North Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 3001/2), Estates managed, Factories, Hotels, ete.— yy, WF rowed Pie & Co., of Market (Associate). 
96 The Street. Ashte: rel: Ashtead 2382 All vendors and purchasers of properties ; gh (Est. 1809), Auctioneers, Sur- 
96, The Street, Ashtead (Tel: Ashtead 2382). J properties Vevors, Land and Estate Agents (Tel. 
: - : : should consult STOKES & QUIRKE, Auctioneers vand_and Estate Agents (Tel. 241 2411). WANTED 
BATTLe OR BEXHILL. Properties avail- and Valuers, who have a large clientele on SOMERSET AND ADJOINING COUN- 
able and required. Valuations, Sales, their books. Valuations made for Probate, TIES. LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18 
Management.—Burstow & Hewitt (Tel.: Fire Assessing, Insurance, etc. At 33, Kildare Boulevard, Weston- -super-Mare (Tel. 84, three SOUTH COAST or very near. 600-1,000 
Battle 21 and Bexhill 522). Established 1790. Street, Dublin; also at 9, Sarsfield Street, lines), and 64 Queen’s Road, Bristol (Tel. acre Farm wanted to buy freehold with 
ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. GIDDY Clonmel, and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 21331, three lines). Seaside and Country Resi- possession. Must have house of at least 5 bed- 
AND GIDDY. Maidenhead (Tel: 54), Sunning- ENT AND SUSSEX BORDEI Es iz dential Properties, Farms and Small Holdings. rooms occupying a secluded position with good 
dale (Tel: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel: 73), ~ hd Ec & Ronn 97-29 High Street, SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For views. Purchaser already owns a similar pro- 


details of all available "Residential Agri- perty inland.—Details in confidence to: 
cultural Properties consult R. B. TayLor  <~Major,’’ c/o GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, 
ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in | AND SONS, 16, Princes St., Yeovil (Tel. 817-8), Basingstoke (and at Yeovil). Usual commis- 
Sussex—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.L, y wd at Sherborne and Bridgwater. Principal Sion required. 
‘state > rwre S Y; Te » a S& — - 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91. gents for the South-Western Counties. REY. Dural or semitural locality. 


Slough (Tel: 20048), Gerrards Cc TOSS (T re: is 21: 3987). Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1153 


ERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. Town and Country Properties of 
all types.—MARTIN & POLE, 23 Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and 



































Wokingham (incorporating WATTS & SON). _ ORTHERN COUNTIES. Surveyors, aa slay Ghesieea Ps nencoyse , Required to purchase at once, Ney Estate . 
BUCKS. Details of Residential Properties Valuers and Auctioneers with over 35 Land Agents, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford. y ten ae ae ee gos bad in got 
now available on application to HETHER- —_- Years’ exceptional experience.—B. W. BELTON, Sales of Estates, Farms and Country Houses. with 5 4 7 bed eo NM pte ra ‘Pbggacsg 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I., Estate Offices AND COMPANY, LTD., 2 Park Square, Leeds 1. > with 5 to 7 bedrooms. Modern esign 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249), and Gerrards Cross Tel. 27757 gon it Pe ery in Pai parts of the ferred but will consider any property which 
é ; is unty.— OORE 0., Surveyors has been well maintained.—Please send _ par- 
(Tel. 2094), and at London, W.5. So geet oe wats . i Carshalton. Tel. WALlington 5577 (4 lines), __ticulars in’ strictest confidence to “Kat,”’ m4 
OTSWOLDS, also Berks, Oxon and W ilts. and North Devon generally. Particulars USSEX. For Seaside and Country P - LINCOLN & CO., F.V.I., 83, Manor Road, 
Horss & CHAMBERS, The Land Agents, of Furnished or Unfurnished RESIDENCES, $& ties in_all parts of the County “ao Wallington, Surrey. Tel: WALlington 6601. 


Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencester ESTATES and FARMS of BLACKMORES, WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52 Church Road, (Usual commission required.) 

















(Tel. 838 and 63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113). Bideford, Devon. Hove (Tel: Hove 4055). Head Office: Sloane 
Bde. EST/SOUTH-WEST LONDON (40-80 
CROYDON AND DISTRICT. Property HERTS AND BORDERS. GxroRGE Square, 8.W.1 WwW cao bang Wanted to rent or purchase, 
available and wanted. Valuations for * JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), WESTERN COUNTIES. CHAMBERLAINE- _ premises suitable for Boys’ School. 25 bed- 
Probate. Property management a speciality Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 


n . , BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1 Imperial rooms, 5-6 receptions. Main electricity and 
—W. Aston & Co. (L. A. ASTON, J.P., Auctioneers. _ Residential and Agricultural Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42 Castle water. 2-3 cottages, kitchen garden, level 
F.A.L.P.A.), Station Approach, Thornton Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. Street, Shrewsbrry (Tel. 2061). (“THE ground for playing field. Accessible bus, 
Heath, Surrey. Tel: THO. 1028. Tel. 18. And at Stevenage (Tel. 184). AGEN TS FOR THE WEST.’’) church and station.—Box 1593. 
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AUCTIONS 
DORSET. IWERNE MINSTER 
/\bably the most lovely village of the county, 
vid unspoilt country, sheltered by the Dorset 
heights. Public transport to Shaftesbury and 
Hlandford (each 6 miles). Sale by Auction 
( ale ss previously disposed of) of the pictur- 
esque little house in the character of the Tudor 
period known as 
“WINTON” 


with about % acre. Four bedrooms, bath- 
room, 8 reception, electricity, water and 
drainage on the mains. South aspect. Together 
with or cottage nearby. 


without 4-room 
RUMSEY & RUMSEY 

will offer at the Town Hall, Blandford, on 
Wednesday, May 4, at 3 p.m. Solicitors: 
Messrs. BURRIDGE, KENT & ARKELL, Shaftes- 
bury. Auctioneers’ offices: 111, Old Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth, and branches. 
Particulars of other country properties on 
request. 


DROITWICH SPA 
Announcement of forthcoming sale of the 
picturesque Detached olde worlde Freehold 
( ountry Residence known as 

“MIDDLETON COTTAGE,” 
SALWARPE 
21 miles Birmingham, 5 miles Worcester, 
11 miles Kidderminster. Situated in delightful 
rural surroundings facing south with magnifi- 
cent views of the Malvern Hills, affording an 
unparalleled opportunity of acquiring one of 
the most desirable residences in Worcester- 
shire, incorporating character and atmosphere 
with every modern convenience. Accommo- 
dation includes: 3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, excel- 
lent domestic offices. Outside: Garage for 
4 cars, range of stabling, greenhouse. Main 
electric light and power. Modern drainage and 
water supply. Central heating throughout. 
Well-planned and _ stocked gardens and 
grounds, paddock and enclosure of arable land, 
the whole extending to 7 acres 3 roods 34 
perches. Vacant possession of residence and 


grounds. 
CATTELL & YOUNG 
11, St. Andrew’s Street, Droitwich Spa (Tel. 
2128). Head Office: 31, Worcester Street, 
Kidderminster (Tels. 3075 and 3077). 


DULVERTON, SOMERSET 


On the fringe of Exmoor. 
MOUNSEY” 





a compact Country House in magnificent 
setting. Well situated for hunting. Lounge 
hall and 2 rec., Aga cooker, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, garage for 3, stabling, fruit and 
vegetable gardens, 1 acre. Vacant possession. 
Unless previously sold, Auction at Dulverton 
on May _ Pgs from: 
. STURGE & SONS 

OANES.. ay “Surveyors and Land Agents, 
24, Berkeley Square, Bristol. Tel. 26691. 


KENT 
In enjoyable position between Ashford and 
Tenterden, 10 minutes’ bus service. 
“QREAT ROBHURST HOUSE,” 
WOODCHURCH 
Detached Residence of character, well back 
from road, 5 exc. bed., bath., 3 rec., kitchen, 
ete. Tel. Garage and outbuildings. Gardens, 
orchard and paddock, 14 acres. Possession. 
Poultry ration. Auction April A 1 privately. 
RING & CO 
Ashford, * on ym 


To be Sold by Auction at the White Hart 
Hotel, Lewes, on April 25, at 3 p.m. 
SUSSEX 








In delightful rural surroundings, yet within 
easy reach of all amenities. The property 
which is part 17th century comprises: 5 bed- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, usual 
offices. Main electricity. Attractive garden of 
} acre, including a piece of woodland. Further 





details from the Solicitors: Messrs. ATKINS, 
WaLtER & LOCKE, of 316, High Street, 
Dorking (Tel. 2272), or the Auctioneers: 
Messrs. WALLI & WALLIS, F.A.lI. 
200, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 1370/1). 
TOTTERIDGE 


“WINDYRIDGE,”’ THE CLOSE 
A fine Detached Freehold Residence situated 
in a lovely rural setting on high ground just 
off bus route and convenient for Tube Station, 
only 10 miles from City and West End. All 
modern conveniences (built 1932), including 
central heating (oil fired), oak flooring 
throughout, electric light and power. Five 
fine bed1ooms, 2 excellent bathrooms, square 
hall with cloakroom, 3 handsome reception 
rooms, maids’ sitting room and excellent 
working kitchen. Garage for 2 cars. Gar- 
dener’s cottage of 4 rooms, kitchen and bath. 
Greenhouse. Fine gardens with woodland in 
natural state, well-kept drive, crazy-paved 
terrace and lovely loggia, lawns, borders and 
rose gardens and tree-lined boundary with 
fruit and kitchen garden beyond, in all about 
4 acres. For sale on May 5 by 
Messrs. STURT & TIVENDALE, 
F.R.1.C.S., F.A 
Chartered Pg 1261, Nigh Road, N.20 
(HILL. 8331/2), and at Highgate and Muswell 
Hill. Solicitors: Messrs. E. G. Scott & Co., 
31-2, Broad Street Avenue, Blomfield Street, 
London E.C.2., 


FOR SALE 


BOURNEMOUTH. Tudor House of char- 

acter -in unique position overlooking 
Queens Park Golf Course in Holdenhurst Road. 
Oak-beamed lounge, spacious hall with oak- 
Studded doors and cleft oak surrounds and 
Skirting. Modernised kitchen, dining room, 
breakfast room, cloaks and vestibule. Four 
bedrooms all fitted with electric panel fires 
and washbasins with cabinets, fitted ward- 
robes. Modern bathroom and usual offices. 
£8,500 for immediate possession or near offer 
for mutual completion date.—Box 315, 
SMITHS, Square, Bournemouth. 








RGYLLSHIRE. For sale privately (for 

use as a private residence only), that self- 
contained Residence in Dalmally, Argyllshire, 
known as The Chalet, adjacent to main road 
to Oban and } mile from Dalmally Railway 
Station. The accommodation consists of 
3 public rooms, 5 bedrooms, maid’s room, 
bathroom, kitchen with Ideal cooker, and 
scullery, coal and stick house at rear, electric 
light throughout. Moderate-sized garden. 
The whole house has recently been extensively 
redecorated and is in excellent condition. 
Assessed rental £30. Feu duty £10. Occupa- 
tion can be given immediately. Along with 
the said residence will be conveyed a stretch 
of fishings extending for 2 miles eastwards 
from railway bridge over the River Orchy 
along the south bank of the River Orchy 
forming part of the well-known Dalmally beat 
of the River Orchy fishings, together with the 
right to fish from one boat in Loch Awe. 
These fishings are close to and easily accessible 
from the Chalet.—For further particulars and 
cards to view apply: MACANDREW AND 
JEN KINS, Solicitors, Inverness. 


EXHILL-ON- SEA. Most attractive De- 

tached Residence on high ridge, uninter- 
rupted view to the sea. On two floors only: 
3 rec. rooms, cloakroom, 6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms, compact domestic offices. 
Central heating and all modern amenities. 
Garage and outbuildings. Charming garden 
with woodland walks, in all 1} acres. 9,000 gns. 
freehold with possession.—Sole Agents: 
Messrs. ARTHUR L. RUSH, 49, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. : 27 72/3). 


RAMLEY, SURREY. Guildford 2 miles. 
Modern House cleverly constructed out of 
fine old timbered barn—with all conveniences 
yet possessing an atmosphere of a genuine 
period house, comprising: 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, w.c. Hall, cloakroom, dining reom, 
lounge (26 ft.), compact domestic offices. gar- 
age, greenhouse, 1% acres. Price, £10,000, 
freehold.—_WALLIS & WALLIS, 146/7, High 
Street, Guildford (Tel. 3328/9). 
CANTERBURY AND DOVER (between). 
A detached modern Country Residence of 
artistic design standing in 1 acre of land, on 
high ground, commanding pleasant views of 
the countryside. Comprises 4 bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms, bathroom, kitchen, w.c., 
main services. Price £3,750  freehold.— 
FARQUHARSON & a 8, High Street, 
Canterbury. Tel. 281( 


EVON, in a ee part. Twixt Taunton 

13 miles and Exeter 19. Picturesque, 
detached, old-fashioned, thatched Residence 
of character. Three rec., cloaks (h. and €.), 
5-6 bedrooms, 3 (h. and c.), bathroom. “ Aga’ 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
Large garage. j}-acre garden. £6,000 freehold. 
—GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, Estate 
Agents, Yeovil (Tel. 434), and at Basingstoke. 
DORSET. Famous historical town and 

scholastic centre. Well-known and estab- 
lished Hotel, attractively planned on two 
floors only, possessing character and charm 
and club licence, in grounds of about 24 acres. 
Comfortable accommodation for about 40 
visitors. Three lounges. Up-to-date “club’’ 
room. Garage and parking for about 55 cars. 
Very low rent £200 p.a. only on lease. Ingoing 
price £12,500 as going concern.—Apply: Fox 
AND SONS (Hotel Dept.), Sole Agents, 44-52, 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


E'RE. CO. WICKLOW. Charming Country 
Bungalow delightfully situated with beau- 
tiful views to south over Wicklow Hills; 
3 miles from sea. Six rooms, open brick fire- 
places, excellent kitchen, bathroom, etc. 
Main electricity. Garage. 2 acres garden and 
paddock. £4,250 including stamp duty.— 
Apply: DANIEL MORRISSEY & SONS, M.I1.A.A., 
19, Clare Street, Dublin. Tel. 61839. 


EtHam VALLEY, KENT. 
roundings, 5 miles Folkestone, charming 
period Residence in 2 acres. Six beds. , 2 baths., 
3 rec. rooms, billiard room. Stabling and 
garages. Good outbuildings and cottage. 
Freehold £6,000.—E. IGGULDEN & SONS, 
Auctioneers, Herne Bay (’Phone 619/620). 


Home COUNTIES (a show place). A 
unique opportunity for the right user. 
Period Mansion of 60 rooms surrounded by 
450 acres of garden, park and farm. The 
mansion is beautifully designed, solidly built 
and in perfect order. There are 20 bathrooms; 
40 hot-water points for basins, etc.; hundreds 
of electric points and fittings. Every modern 
convenience. The farm has »dequate build- 
ings, including farm house ana 6 cottages. On 
the 100 acres surrounding the house are orna- 
mental and utility gardens—walled and open 
—glass houses and full market garden equip- 
ment. Price £85,000. Would sell mansion and 
100 acres.—Box 64, SCIENTIFIC PUBLICITY, 
Ltp., Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


HIERNE BAY. Attractive detached Resi- 
dence convenient for sea-front and shop- 
ping centre. Near main line to London. Three 
recep., 4 beds., bathroom, sep. w.c. Delight- 
ul secluded gardens. Vac. pos., £3,800. 



































In lovely sur- 











Nr. Ashford. In the beautiful Weald of 
Kent. Charming Country Residence, 3 rec., 


5 beds., 2 bath, excellent domestic offices and 
servants’ rooms. Garage and stable block. 
Beautifully Jaid out grounds and gardens of 
about 4 acres. Vac. poss. £8,500. 

N. Kent. Gravesend 4} miles, London 28 
miles. Well-built modern Residence, 6 beds 

3 rec., bath., sep. w.c., labour-saving domestic 
offices. Garage. Cobham Golf Course 14 miles. 
Vac. poss. £6,000. 

For particulars of the above and of other pro- 
perties in Kent — ar reach of London 
apply to the Agents: R. RANDALL AND 
Sons, 23, Railwav Birect, Chatham (Tel. 
3203), and at Gillingham. Note-—Owners 
wishing to sell are invited to send particulars 
when they will be given every attention and 
assistance. 


ENT. Fascinating old-world cottage- 
style detached House in secluded quaint 
position inland from historic Kentish resort. 
Absolutely ideal for retirement. Four bed- 
rooms, 2 large reception (one 22 ft. by 13 ft.). 
Completely labour-saving offices; 20 ft. gar- 
age. Half-acre excellent garden. Freehold, 
£4,500.—MOORE & Co., Auctioneers, Carshal- 
ton. Tel. _Wallington 2606. (Folio 7282 ) 
ENT. Lovely 18th-century Residence in 
perfect surrounding and with all modern 
improvements. Four reception rooms, excel- 
lent kitchen quarters, maids’ sitting, 7 princi- 
pal bedrooms, bathrooms. Guests’ Cottage 
5 beds., 2 baths., 2 ree. Lodge. Garages. 
Greenhouses. 15 acres. Central heating. Parquet 
flooring. Main services. Perfect condition. 
Freehold £20,500 or near offer. 
Market Garden within 12 miles Covent Gar- 
den. 120 acres including pears, raspberries, 
rhubarb, strawberries. Farm house, 4 cottages. 
Excellent buildings. Main services. £22,500 
or near offer. Strongly recommended. 
Thundersley, Essex. Modern Cottage on 
high land. Hall, panelled staircase, 2 reception 
rooms, 3 bedrooms (fitted basins), bathroom, 
separate w.c., very modern kitchen. Central 
heating. Main services. Garage for 2 cars. 
Well laid out garden, orchard, etc., in all 
3 acres, £5,000. 
ge ® HILLIER PARKER May & ROWDEN, 
, Grosvenor Street, W.1. MAY. 7666. 
K iNasaaTe, NR. BROADSTAIRS. 
For Sale, well-built Freehold Detached 
House, contains 3 bedrooms, bathroom and 
w.c., hall, 3 sitting rooms, sun room, kitchen, 
offices and w.c. Garage, walled-in garden. 
Easy distance sea, sheltered position, on bus 
route. Price £3,950.—Apply: CHILDS & SMITH, 
Auctioneers, Broadstairs. Tel. 127. 
ONDON (40 minutes north-west of). On 
high ground. Secluded position. Near bus 
route and station. Medium-sized House in 
excellent order, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. All main services. Electric 
radiators. Parquet floors. Double garage. 
Exceptionally charming gardens ringed by old 
timber. About 2} acres. Near three well- 
known golf courses. Freehold for sale with 
vacant possession. Personally inspected by 
Messrs. H. G. CANTY & PARTNERS, 24-27 
High Holborn, W.C.1 (HOL. 4819). 
MARKET “TOWN FRINGE. A 30 and 
31. A  Petrol-filling Station with cafe, 
bathing, boating, fishing meadow. Old-world 
Residence, 4 bed., ete. Also small guest house 
with cafe, tea garden and high-class caravan 
site. Both well established businesses for sale 
freehold. Illustrated partics—ADAMS, RENCH 
AND WRIGHT, Country Office, Broadstone 
(Tel. 666), Dorset. 
Poole Harbour. On a hill just inland 
with panoramic views beyond Corfe Castle 
towards Weymouth. A Bungalow Residence 
with plate glass windows and of superior con- 




















struction. Lounge 16 ft. square, 3 bed., bath., 
w.c. Kit. conservatory, garage, workshop; 
1 acre easy garden. £4,500 considered. Photo 


and map.—ADAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT, Broad- 
stone (Tel. 666), Dorset. 
Swanage. Adjacent village. Pleasant 
semi-Bungalow in mature % acre garden. 
Purbeck stone walls, paving, shrubs, fruit, 
tennis, double garage, stabling, etc. Lounge 
(22 by 15 ft.), dining room, study, kitchen, 
domestic bed-sitting, bath., 2 w.c.s, 4 excel- 
lent bed. All services, phone. £5,300. 
Immediate possession.—ADAMS, RENCH AND 
WRIGHT, 41, Station Rd., Swanage (Tel. 2012). 
UANTOCKS (south side). ~ Between 
Minehead and Taunton. Exceptionally 
attractive Residence; south aspect; panoramic 
views. Three rec., 7 bed., 2 baths. Aga cooker. 
Chauffeur’s flat. Main electricity. Inexpensive 
garden, paddocks, in all 12 acres. Unhesi- 
tatingly recommended. Price £16,000. 
West Somerset. Fine old period House, near 
the coast. In a choice position and command- 
ing extensive views. Three rec., 9 bed., 
2 baths., kitchen (Aga). Delightful gardens, 
small orchard, in all 3 acres. Stabling and 
garage. Gardener’s cottage. Main services. 
For sale with vacant possession. 
Devon and Somerset Borders. Small 
Residential and Sporting Estate with 18 acres 





pasture and 180 acres rough er Three 
Tec., 7 bed., bath., kitchen (Aga). (own 
plant). Telephone. Garage and tabling with 


self-contained flat over. 1 mile of fishing. 

Price £10,000. 

Sole Agents: CHANIN & THOMAS, Minehead. 

RURAL BERKS. 300 ft. above sea level. 
Reading about 5 miles. 








Delightful small 
Residential Estate of 35 acres including tw6 
cottages and small farmery, superb Tudor- 
style residence, 9 prin. beds., oak-panelled 
hall, 3 charming rec.; all services; telephone; 
magnificent gardens. Reputed to be one of 
the best properties in the county. Small T.T. 
Guernsey herd; pigs and poultry probably at 
valuation if required. Strongly recommended. 
-Further details from CHRISTOPHER Row- 
LAND & Co., Henley-on-Thames (Tel. 466). 
TOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight. Delightful 
position, unrivalled views over Solent. 
easy reach bathing beach, 4 mile shops, 
Detached Residence in ag ye grounds about 
14 acres, Two floors only, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, etc., 5-6 be drooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Garage, telephone. Price £5,250.—Apply: 
Lt.-Col. 5. H. Crow, Easton Farm Cottage, 
Freshwater, 1.W. ’Phone: Freshwater 194. 
ILTS. For sale with possession on comt 
pletion. Brunton, Collingbourne King- 
ston. Attractive superior small Residence buil- 
of brick and slate and containing 5 good bed, 
rooms, bathroom and lavatory, entrance hall: 
dining room, drawing room, kitchen, cloak- 
room with w.c. and basin, larder, back 
kitchen and cellar. Outside: Woodhouse, 
2-stall stable, garage with loft over and excel- 
lent walled garden and small greenhouse, 
Main electric light. Estate wa’er. Drainage 
to septic tank. Price £6,000.—C. R. Y. Kina. 
Estate Agent, Pewsey, Wilts. 











In a 
pleasant 

House, 
and c.), 


SHERBORNE (only 6 miles from). 

tranquil Somerset village. Very 
stone and tiled Detached Country 
2-3 rec., 4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. 
well-appointed kitchen. Main electricity. 
Estate water. Double garage, stabling, fine 
workshop. In excellent condition throughout. 
Garden and ore a nesrly 2 acres. £5,75 


£5,750 
freehold.—Sole Agents: GRIBBLE, BOOTH AND 





SHEPHERD, Yeovil (Tel. 434), and at Basing- 
stoke. 
SOMERSET. 15 miles from Bristol, 8 miles 


from Weston-super-Mare. Compact Coun- 
try Residential Estate known as Gatcombe, 
Winscombe, ideally placed in this pic turesque 
Mendip district and comprising the attractive 
modern medium-sized Residence with well- 
maintained gardens; outbuildings; 2 cottages 
and 724 acres of pasture, arable lands and 
orcharding; the whole lying in a ring fence. 
Vacant possession of the residence, outbuild- 
ings, gardens and cottages, on comple tion of 
purchase. To be sold by Auction (unless pre- 
viously sold by private treaty). Auctioneers: 
STEPHEN & CoO., F.A.1., Central Chambers, 
Weston-super- -Mare (Tel. 1089), and PERCY 
PALMER, F.A.1., 3, Magdala Buildings, Weston- 
super- Mare (Tel. 2451- -2), from whom all fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained. 


USSEX. Delightful small Detached Resi- 

dence in open position, close bus route, 
3 miles main line station, London under 1 hour. 
Two bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen. Brick-built 
garage, attractive garden. Vacant possession. 
Freehold £4,750. 
Between Haywards Heath and Horsham. 
For occupation and investment. A really fine 
Detached Georgian Residence, recently con- 
verted into three self-contained flats; two are 
let at £175 and £160 p.a. exclusive. Vacant 
possession of ground floor with adjoining 
cottage affording accommedation 3 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen and 
offices; garder ns (one walled); all main services. 
Freehold £8,000. 
Sussex. Haywards Heath 5 miles 
distant. Manor House of mellow brick 
with tiled roof on southern slope with exten- 
sive views over wooded country. Nine bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 handsome reception 
rooms with Elizabethan and William and 
Mary panelling, cloakroom, compact domestic 
offices. Central heating throughout. Three 








cottages. Garage 2 cars, stabling, pleasure 
grounds, 4 acres, pasture land about 15 acres. 


Public service water, electric light and power. 
Vacant possession. Freehold, £20,000.— 
Agents: BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, Haywards 
Heath (Tel. 91). 


RING, HERTS. London easy 1 hour 

journey. Genuine Georgian Residence 
occupying fine position in town. Four beds., 
3 rec., bath., ete. Garage for 3. Stabling, 
% acre garden. All main services. Telephone. 
Freehold with vacant possession. £5,000.— 
W. Brown & Coc., Tring (Tel. 2235). 


WELLS, SOMERSET. Ideal position on 
southern slope overlooking this ancient 
city and cathedral. Comfortable Residence, 
3 reception rooms, well-appointed kitchen and 
offices, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom. Ground 
about 2 acres with tennis court, garage and 
outbuildings. £6,500 freehold. 
Weston-super-Mare. Exceedingly choice 
modern Detached Residence of character com- 
manding extensive views of Mendips and sea. 
Well appointed and in excellent order through- 
out. £7,500 or near. 
Winscombe, Somerset. In delightful set- 
ting, most attractive small Residence standing 
in its own grounds of 14 acres with rare trees 
and shrubs. Offers invited. 
For particulars of above and other residential 
properties in the west of England apply to: 
LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18, Boulevard, 
Weston-super-Mare (Tel. 84, 3 lines), and at 
Bristol (Tel. 21331, 3 lines). 


TO LET 


ONNEMARA. To let furnished, 6- roomed 
Flat in large country house. Self-con- 
tained, with bath, w.c., electric light. Salmon 
and trout fishing and shooting on the spot. 
Lovely position. Staff available. Cottage also 
to let.— PHILLIPS _The Drive, Sevenoaks. 
AMPSHIRE. Vacant May. Exception- 
ally good self-contained, furnished Flat. 
Sitting room, 3 bedrooms (all h. and c.), fitted 
kitchen, bathroom, ete. Electric light, power, 























cooker. Garage. Part of garden. Lovely 
situation. Facilities hunting, hacking, golf, 
etc. Permanency to suitable couple.—Box 
1582. 





HAYwarps HEATH (near). ALLSOP 
AND Co. offer unfurnished a self-contained 
wing of a Country Mansion. 5-6 bedrooms, 
2 baths., 3 rec. rooms, etc. Lease 21 years at 
rent to include c.h., ¢.h.w., garage and upkeep 
of garden.—Apply: 21, Soho Square, W.1 
(GERrard 5847). 

ENSINGTON. 2 mins. Gloucester Road 

Station, 2 bus routes. New unfurn. self- 
cont. Flats, overlooking quiet gdns. back and 
front. South aspect, lift. Two Maisonettes 
(suitable children), 6 large rooms, k. and b. 
Three smaller Flats. 15-yr. leases.—Write, 
Box 1595, or ring FRO 3922 before 10 a.m. 


LONDON 17 MILES. To let, two- floor 
Residence, delightful views and grounds 
8 acres or more. Five principal bedrooms, 
h. and ¢., and servants’ quarters. Splendid 
reception rooms, partly furnished if desired. 

















—Write, Box 512, ALDRIDGE ADVERTISING, 
1, Whitefriars Street, _London, E.C.4, 
SOUTH DORSET. 3 rec., 6 bed. From 

May. (2) Wiltshire; 4 rec., 6 bed. From 
July. (3) South Wilts; 3 rec., 5 bed. From 
May. To let furnished, these three exception- 
ally charming Country Houses.—Apply : 
WooLttEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction 
Mart, Salisbury. 
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Faul, tless 
Photography 


ABIFLE 


f/3-5 REFLEX 











It is not always the photographer's 
fault if, in spite of long experience 
and painstaking effort, his pic- 
tures do not entirely satisfy- 
He must have a camera 
which will adequately fulfil 
his requirements. The keen 
cameraman will find that 
the AGIFLEX, built by crafts- 
men, will meet all the demands 
made upon it and give him 
pictures that excel. 
12 exposures 2}” x 24” ona 120 film. f/3°5 
Anastigmat Lens (coated). Focal plane shutter giving a range of speeds 
to 1/500 sec. Rigid die-cast aluminium body. £60 18s. 4d. (inclusive of P.T.). 


Write for illustrated 
leaflet to 


4 ie 


PURLEY WAY CROYDON ENGLAND 
A subsidiary of Aeronau tical & General Instruments Ltd. 


May 2-13. Stand No. C.77 
B.1.F. Olympia 
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Whatever the 


take THE BURBERRY 
with you. Then if the 
bright morning does 
turn out a drenching 
afternoon, or the warm 
breeze changes to a 
biting Nor’-east wind, 
you’re certain of being 
dry and comfortable, 


THE BURBERRY 
provides complete pro- 
tection; supplies 
everything you ask of a 
Weatherproof or of an 
Overcoat. 


You may be lucky—if 
not, place an order, a 
BURBERRY is” worth 
waiting for. 


THE BURBERR Y— 
THE WORLD’S’ BEST 
WEATHERPROOF. 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET - LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE : WHITEHALL 3343. 
BURBERRYS LTD. 
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On the 
right side 


OMETIMES it’s as well 

to be certain of one’s 
position—and not only when a 
contretemps threatens with a 
local bull. Given the chance of 
a sporting shot it is just as well 
to know for certain that your gun 
will not let you down, and that 
your cartridges will give you the 
best results. 


You really 


would 
be shocked... 


by some of the pathetic people 


Hellis cartridges, of course, 
are already famous for their 
GUARANTEED ACCURACY. 
What is not so well known, how- 
ever, is that Charles Hellis and 
Sons can offer you some remark- 
ably fine guns. If you have a few 
minutes to spare one day you are 
cordially invited to drop in at our 
Edgware Road Showrooms for 
an interesting and friendly look 
round. 


1] 6 Well no: because... 
CHARLES He “5 AND SONS LTD, 


121-3 Edgware Rd., London, W.2 
Telephone: PADdington 6602 


Telegrams: 
“TRAJECTORY-PHONE” 


men—friendless and forsaken 
by everyone. By everyone? 


London GIFTS PLEASE TO: GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., IOI, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 









I see on my beat. Women as well as 


where there’s need — 


This Summer... 


} hee y 

- away from the clang and 
clamour of every-day strain. 
You’ll find a glorious escape 
adventure and discover lands 
you’ll cherish all your days, 
with rugged grandeur to catch 
at your heart and pure sweet 
air to fill your lungs. Aye, 
you’ll find all that and modern 
comfort and gracious hospi- 
tality besides, when you take 
the holiday of a lifetime in the 
wonderful 


Western Highlands 
and Islands 









Oban, Mull, 
Islay, the 
Hebrides, 
Fort William 
and Inverness 


A p.c. NOW 
will bring you 
interesting liter- 
ature, free and 
post free from 
Dept. 45 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 


CLYDE HOUSE, 44, ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW, C.2 


London Office: 227, REGENT STREET, W.! 
And accredited Tourist Agents. 


there’s The 
SALVATION ARMY 
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George II was King 












The private bank of Glyn, Mills & 
. Co. was founded in Lombard Street 
33 in 1753. It withstood the vicissi- 
tudes of the uneasy 18th century. It grew 
strong in the expansion of the 19th, aiding 
many a small enterprise to rise to inter- 
national prominence. Today it is still a 
private bank. It still acts as financial guide 
and mentor to many great industrial 
concerns. It has large resources, and a 
completely modern yet personal banking 
service available to those firms now plan- 
ning expansion in the mid-2oth century. 


GLYN, MILLS&CO. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


67 LOMBARD STREET * LONDON : E.C,3 










Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 


Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 
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es, Assets exceed £63,000,000 


Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “ Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of 
what the future may hold for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or 
curtailed as desired. 


University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory 
and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


Fu 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh 
London : 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4 - 15a Pall Mall SW1 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 




















Combines its own 
face lotion * 





and so shave 


all of us 


Ingram’s generous lather 
softens the toughest beard — 
soothes the most tender skin. Why? 
Because it contains an after-shave 
lotion with a before-shave action. / 
Yes, you’ll find an Ingramshave a 
great comfort. 
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BOTTLE FISH 


More than 250 years ago COTTON wrote in 

Part Il of ** The Compleat Angler ’’ :— ° 

Viator :—I, marry, Sir, this glass of good Sack 
has refreshed me, and I'll make as.bold 
with your meat, for the trout has got mea 
good stomach. 


Sherry, or Sack, the old-time name for Sherry, 
has somehow always been connected with 
angling and Anglers. Perhaps because Anglers 
are good fellows and Sherry is a good wine. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & HUMBERT LTD., 
of Spain and London, the well-known Shippers 
of Sherries, will send ONE BOTTLE OF 
FINE OLD “DRY SACK” SHERRY 
(the old-fashioned Sherry in the old-fashioned 
bottle), to any angler who can testify that he 
has caught in the British Isles during 1949 a 
specimen of any of the following fish of the 
weight of or exceeding the weight bracketed 
against the fish in question and by the 
method specified :— 


SALMON - - - (30 Ibs.) On 
BROWN TROUT (4 Ibs.) } artificial 


SEA TROUT- - (8 Ibs.) fly. 
Applications should be made to the Secretary of Williams and Humbert, Ltd., 
Walsingham House, Seething Lane, London, E.C.3, stating name of captor 
and full address, description and weight of fish, place and date of capture, 
and the application must be endorsed by a reliable witness. 


PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY IN BLOCK CAPITALS 
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SILET SOAP 
DATION CREAM 
FIVE SHADES 







APERIAL LEATHER TOILET LUXURIES 





Pn 7 wi Hh 
me Ue * . , 


Animumnt 7 CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 84 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQ, LONDON W.l 
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Pearl Freeman 


LADY CHARLES 


Lady Charles is the wife of Sir Noel Charles, Bart., who was recently appointed British Ambassador 
to Turkey 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 24d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere Abroad 24d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





THE MEAT CRISIS 


OUSEWIVES, faced with the miserably 
H small piece of meat that is now the 
family’s weekly ration, feel strongly that 
Parliament should take some decisive steps to 
effect a quick and substantial increase in these 
supplies. We are by custom a meat-eating 
country, with many heavy industries in which 
the workers require sustaining food if they are 
to give a full week’s output. Some special pro- 
vision is made in meat rations for miners and 
other workers in heavy industries who have their 
special canteens. The Houses of Parliament also 
have their canteens, which perhaps explains why 
some M.P.s in last week’s debate took a very 
complacent line about the last cut in the general 
meat ration. 

The Ministry of Food is not blameless in 
this matter, but the crisis is too serious to spend 
time in mere recrimination. What can be done 
to increase supplies, to increase them quickly 
and to make us less dependent on the whims of 
the South Americans and the generally increased 
demand for meat throughout the world? We 
have resources in our own island that can and 
should be developed. The pig comes first to 
mind because Nature has endowed the sow with 
ability to bring up two families in the year— 
that is, to reproduce her kind twelvefold in 
young pigs that can be grown to produce bacon 
and pork. To-day the home production of pig 
meat stands at less than half the pre-war output. 
There has been some increase lately, but it is not 
nearly enough to meet our needs. The limiting 
factor is the supply of barley and other coarse 
grains used in pig-feeding. The Government 
succeeded in buying a big tonnage last year from 
Russia and the Argentine, and most of this is 
still in store. Indeed, there is enough feeding 
grain in the country, as we have said before, to 
maintain the present pig and poultry rations 
until the end of September. Why, then, are the 
rations kept so small ? 

The reason undoubtedly is that the Govern- 
ment are so uncertain of the future attitude of 
their Russian friends that they dare not gamble 
on getting further supplies from this non-dollar 
source. It may suit Russia’s game better next 
year to put grain into India or China in the 
cause of the world revolution. Surely in these 
circumstances it is commonsense to use some 
Marshall Aid dollars, as other European coun- 
tries are doing, to cover our future needs and 
increase immediately the rations for pigs, 
including domestic pigs, which could rapidly be 
increased if the householder were given extra 
feeding-stuffs to keep a second pig for the 
Ministry of Food. 

There is also wide scope for an expansion in 
beef production by using as breeding grounds 
the hills and the marginal lands which have not 
yet been considered worth reclaiming for full 
production. We have 16 million acres of such 
land, and if only one million acres were tackled 
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seriously now, we could obtain another 250,000 
store cattle which, four years hence, would give 
a 15 per cent. increase in our meat supplies. 
Ploughing and re-seeding is practicable in some 
places, and elsewhere the improvement of 
grazings can be effected most economically by 
applying lime phosphates. The Minister of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland ought to tackle this problem now. 

Overseas in the British countries on which 
we can rely, such as Australia, much more can 
be done to increase meat production. Mr. 
Chiffley is coming over here, and we should agree 
promptly to sponsor development of Australia’s 
empty spaces that are suited to beef production. 
New Zealand is serving us to her full capacity 
and she will let us have anything more she can 
produce. There are other Empire countries, 
Kenya for one, where beef production can be 
increased to meet the ever-growing needs of the 
local people and possibly to send us some regular 
supplies. The housewife would be comforted if 
she knew that the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers were determined that all these re- 
sources were, even at this late hour, to be 
developed to the full to supply the British 
dinner-table. 


THOUGHTS AT NIGHT 


HEAR the rain 
Drip steadily upon the path beneath, 
I feel the pain 
Of sentient creatures in the night’s chill breath, 
Again, again 
I shrink from the inevitable approach of death. 


But when the sun 

Paints all the world anew for me to see, 
I feel begun 

The awaken’d earth’s intense activity. 
Life seems to run 


On—on through death—on to Eternity. 


N. E. McIver. 


A SUNK RING ROAD 

MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT enquiry last 

week regarding a proposed block of flats in 
Baker Street brought to light the only informa- 
tion available for some years about official policy 
on the London road plan of the future. Before 
and during the war the successive Bressey- 
Lutyens, County of London, and Royal Academy 
Plans brought into prominence discussions on 
the relative importance of three projected ring 
roads, of which the “‘A’”’ ring would encircle the 
central area, burrowing under Hyde Park. At 
the enquiry it transpired that an arterial road 
110 ft. wide, sunken over much of its course with 
sloping shrub-planted banks, has now been 
officially adopted for the “A” ring. In Road, 
Rail and River in London (Country Lire, 1944), 
the R.A. Planning Committee urged this alter- 
native, making the “A”’ ring the dominant one 
rather than the remoter “ B”’ ring advocated in 
the County of London Plan, as giving more 
immediate relief to congestion in the central 
area. Transit at 30 m.p.h. from one extreme of 
it to the other would take only 12 minutes. The 
advantages of fast circular traffic being able to 
under-pass radiating surface traffic are so 
obvious that the cost of £10,000,000 a mile (it is 
12 miles long), mentioned at the enquiry, should 
not daunt the ideal. It is by far the most prac- 
tical and truly economical of the surgical opera- 
tions that congestion will sooner or later make 
inescapable. Meanwhile, however, expensive 
building on the course of the ‘‘A”’ ring must be 
prevented. 


NATURE RESERVES AND THE BILL 


HERE is need for much more information 

about the Government’s intentions under 
Part III of the National Parks Bill, which deals 
with Nature conservation over the whole country 
and not only in National Park areas. The 
National Parks Committee set up a special body 
to advise them on all the problems of wild life 
conservation, with Dr. Julian Huxley as chair- 
man, and in 1947 a list of 73 proposed national 
Nature reserves was drawn up, few of which were 
in a state of natural balance, and could be left to 
look after themselves. The Report recom- 
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mended the formation of a National Biologics! 
Service, staffed by scientists and supervised by 
a Nature Conservation Board, to take charge « 
the reserves and to exercise that constar 
scientific control which is needed if their cha: 
acter is to be preserved. More recently a 
“Nature Conservancy,’ presumably the Govern- 
ment’s variant of the suggested Nature Con- 
servation Board, has been set up by Royal 
Charter, and it is to this bobdy—sponsored by the 
Privy Council—that the National Parks Bill 
gives powers to establish reserves, and to make 
byelaws for their protection. During the Second 
Reading debate, Mr. Silkin gave the House an 
account of the Conservancy and its functions 

it includes three M.P.s: Mr. E. H. Keeling, Mr. 
Philips Price and Mr. Alex Anderson—and 
explained his plans for appointing one or more 
members of the Conservancy to serve on the 
National Parks Commission and getting the 
Lord President to return the compliment. This 
plan for overlapping membership between the 
two bodies seems a sound one. Meanwhile, such 
organisations as the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds are anxious to know whether 
or not provision is to be made to enable them— 
they include the Society itself, the National 
Trust, the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust, the British 
Trust for Ornithology, the Severn Wildfowl 
Trust—to continue to maintain existing reserves 
or to establish new ones. Major Beamish stated 
their case in the House, and their view that 
there should not only be an early amendment 
and strengthening of the Wild Bird Protection 
Acts, but that owners of land subject to an 
access agreement under the Bill should have the 
power to apply for the temporary exclusion of 
the public in order to safeguard the nesting sites 
of rare birds and the haunts of rare plants. 


ART UNDERGROUND 


T was the late Frank Pick, that burly York- 
shire idealist, who established that ‘ good art 
is good business’’ on the London Underground. 
The first signs of his influence, in the exhibition 
of original designs of London Transport posters 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, are notice- 
able before 1914, when Fred Taylor’s earliest 
architectural posters resumed the bold use of 
black initiated by Pryde and Nicholson a decade 
before. But though Taylor and others continued 
to produce miracles of representation, it was the 
arrival of the American, McKnight Kauffer, in 
1919 that initiated the revolution. In the 
exhibition we can watch his rapid develop- 
ment, applying the techniques of Cézanne, while 
a brilliant team of competitors experimented 
with others, until posters became, about 1930, 
exercises in 100 per cent. colour. That was 
perhaps the Underground’s zenith. But there 
are welcome signs of a fresh spurt—for example, 
in the Sudanese artist, Shafig Shawki’s delight- 
ful current “open air’’ poster. Now is the time 
for a really comprehensive exhibition of British 
Poster Art from the Beggarstaffs onwards, as 
a successor to the Chantrey Bequest at Burling- 
ton House. 


NEW ZEALAND CRICKETERS 


T is pleasant to be reminded of the approach 

of cricket by hearing of the New Zealand 
team freshly arrived, practising at Lord’s, and 
it is likewise very pleasant in itself to welcome 
these friendly invaders. We are perhaps not 
quite so frightened of them as we habitually are 
of their Rugby brethren, the famous All Blacks, 
but we shall treat them with all proper respect 
and look forward keenly to the four Test 
Matches. Some of the more old-fashioned of 
cricketers will regard those matches with a 
greater rather than a lesser pleasure because 
they are allotted only three days apiece, and 
will hope that this fact will have a cheering and 
beneficial effect on the cricket played in them. 
We do not yet know a great deal about the team, 
but one thing is certain—that our bowlers will 
have to deal with two left-handed batsmen of 
very high class. One of them, M. P. Donnelly, is 
well known here already from his Oxford days, 
and the other, B. Sutcliffe, is obviously and 
equally formidable, sure to add fresh lustre to 
one of our great cricketing names. Let us hope, 
both for their sake and our own, that this 
summer’s weather will be kind to our visitors. 
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A 
“OUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 

By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


winter following a drysummer andautumn 

is the prodigious number of mice, which at 
the present time are providing evidence of their 
presence in the fields, the garden, the rick-yards 
and in every store shed into which they can find 
their way. Although the ordinary field mouse 
is as plentiful as usual, the great majority of the 
mice that are constituting themselves a constant 
pest are of the common house variety, Mus 
musculus, and owing to the recent threshing of 
two barley ricks on the neighbouring farm I 
seem to be accommodating on my smallholding 
more than my fair share of the vermin, which 
became displaced persons when the stacks were 
dismantled. 

The usual wire-netting ordered by official- 
dom was erected round the ricks before thresh- 
ing started for the benefit of any rats that might 
bolt, but as in other years the semi-wild cats 
which are in residence on the farm had done 
their work so efficiently that there was no 
necessity for it, and the wire meshes were 
unfortunately too big to bar the exit of the 
swarms of mice that ran out as each sheaf was 
lifted from the position in which it had been 
lying for six months. Eventually, when the 
threshing machine, having completed the work, 
moved on to the next farm that was in need of its 
services, the rick-yard was strewn thickly with 
the chestnut and white bodies of mice killed by 
the workers, and by the assembled terriers, who 
long before the job was finished showed that 
they were extremely bored at having to waste 
their time on small and insignificant game in 
such prolific numbers. One mouse in a straw 
heap may provide some slight sporting interest 
on a dull afternoon when there is nothing else 
for a dog to do, but mice running in their 
hundreds all the hours of daylight become 
a dreariness and a weariness. 

i +@ 
* 

CCORDING to the instructions laid down 
in my book on growing vegetables for 
profit and pleasure, my pea seed this year, as 
in others, was covered with a coating of red 
lead impregnated with paraffin, but though this 
treatment has proved to be an effective deter- 
rent to field-mouse raids in the past, it has had 
little effect on the activities of the house mice 
that invaded my garden in swarms when the 
threshing had taken place. Apparently the 
house mouse is not so particular about the way 
its food is served, and when the pea shoot has 
burst through the skin containing the seed it 
is quite possible for a skilled worker equipped 
with practised fingers to remove the whole of 
the red-leaded covering and enjoy the contents, 
even though there may be a slight taste of 

paraffin. 

The abundance of mice everywhere reminds 
me that it is a very long time—a year or more 
—since I saw our resident barn-owl working 
over the fields in the vicinity of my house at 
dusk; nor for that matter have I noticed the big 
tawny owl flap out of the old oak tree in which 
it raised a family every spring in the past. With 
the exception of the little variety, which should 
never have been introduced to this country, 
I imagine that everyone, even the most vermin- 
complexed gamekeepers, respects the owl 
family and appreciates the good work that it 
performs on farm lands, but though, so far as 
one can ‘see, every pair of owls in this country 
raises probably four young ones every year, 
there never seems to be any increase in their 
numbers, despite the fact that the available 
food supply is sufficient for ten times as many 
as there are in existence. In fact, so far from 
barn-owls’ having added to their numbers, 
I should say that there are far fewer to be seen 


Ori of the results of a particularly mild 
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THE FIRST BLOSSOM: 


at the present time than there were in the days 
when every inn and most farm-houses in the land 
had a stuffed one on show in a glass case. 

* * 


* 

HE War Office, we are given to under- 

stand, is now beginning to grasp the fact 
that a very considerable number of the 
officers in the Army are married men, and as 
a result is planning housing accommodation for 
them in the various barracks throughout the 
land. In the days of long ago, when most of the 
existing barracks were built, the War Office 
adopted the economical attitude that the estab- 
lishment of married officers in each unit was to 
be limited to three, the colonel, the adjutant 
and the quartermaster, and, though they did 
not actually prohibit matrimony for anyone 
else in the regiment, they made it quite clear 
that they were not going to encourage it by pro- 
viding quarters for those officers who were rash 
enough to enter into the married state. 

On the whole this system worked fairly 
well, since in the Army of those times an officer 
did know with some degree of certainty that he 
would remain in a station for a period of three 
years at least, and there were always a few 
empty houses available in the vicinity of the 
barracks. To-day, not only is there no suitable 
housing accommodation anywhere, but it would 
also seem to be the rule that officers are reposted 
about every six months. A married officer 
of my acquaintance, who has just sent in his 
papers in despair after being notified of his 
tenth change of station in three years, now 
believes that there is a special Public Relations 
department in the War Office which is in touch 
with all the house and estate agents in the 
British Isles. Immediately news is received by 
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G. F. Allen 


NEWENDEN, KENT 


this department that Major Grass-Widower, 
D.S.O., of the Sherwood Wanderers, has at last 
succeeded in finding suitable, but expensive, 
quarters for his wife and children in his new 
station, his name, underlined in red ink, is sent 
down to the office on the next floor which deals 
with the reposting of officers. 
* * 


* 

T has often occurred to me that there are two 
things that the barrack-building department 
of the War Office ignore completely when laying 
out barracks and married quarters, namely the 
points of the compass and the prevailing wind. 
It is said that in the past there was always 
a muddle over home and foreign building plans, 
and every old soldier knows that the beautiful 
airy barracks at Lichfield were actually designed 
for Singapore, that those at Tipperary, which 
were all french windows and balconies, were 
meant for Hong Kong, and that Netley Hospital 
should have been built at Dehra Dun instead of 
on the coast of the Solent. If the excuse is that 
all this happened ’way back in the 1880s and 
1890s, and that the planning staff are wiser and 
more far-seeing to-day, I can only say that 
during a particularly cold winter recently 
I spent a night in the Colonel’s quarters at 
Bovington Camp, built in the 1930s, which were 
most infernally cold, since every room in the 
house faced north, whereas just before the last 
war I stayed during the summer at the Briga- 
dier’s house in Ismailia, which was built on 
exactly the same plan, the only difference being 
that there in the sub-Tropics every room faced 
south and the place was like a furnace. But for 
the warmth of the friendship that existed 
between the Brigadier and myself I could not 

have put up with the warmth of his house. 





AKABA: 
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By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


[x dispute over the little Red Sea port of 


Akaba and the part of southern Palestine 
known as the Negev provides a con- 
spicuous example of the growing custom of 
altering history to justify aggressive action, as 
anyone familiar with its past knows only too well. 
To begin at the beginning, in Deuteronomy, 
which contains the first mention of Akaba in 
Biblical history, it is related how the Israel- 


ites, during the Forty Years’ Wanderings, 
passed through Akaba, then known as 


Elath “The Place of Trees,’’ on their way 
through the land of Edom to Jericho and, in 
Chapter II, how Moses told his people: “‘ The 
Lord spake unto me saying—Ye are to pass 
through the coast of your brethren, the children 
of Esau—Meddle not with them; for I will not 
give you of their land, no, not so much as a 
foot breadth.”’ 

There is no further mention of Akaba in the 
Old Testament until some 500 years later, when 
King David invaded Moab and Edom, the 
Biblical names for northern and southern Trans- 
jordan, and occupied the small fishing. village, 
as it then was. At the time the Gulf of Akaba 


extended some miles farther north, and on the 
western side of this sea lagoon was Ezion-Geber, 
which later, in Solomon’s days, became famous 
because it was the port from which sailed the 
ships of Tarshish that Hiram of Tyre built for 


recaptured the whole of Edom, together 
with Ezion-Geber and Akaba, and this 
marks the end of the port’s connection 
with the Jewish Kingdom. The period 
during which Akaba and the southern 
part of the Negev was included in Jewish 
Palestine in the past was therefore only 
250 years, and this does not establish a 
very strong Israeli claim to it, particularly 
since the local inhabitants of the area 
to-day, the Howietat Arabs, are the direct 
descendants of the sons of Esau who were 
living there when Moses passed that way, 
and with whom he was instructed not to 
meddle. 

After the Syrian capture of Akaba 
nothing more is recorded of the little place 
until the Roman occupation of Palestine, 
when extensive trade was opened up with 
the Far East, so that, not only did Akaba 
become a thriving sea port again, but in 
the desert country to the north of it, in 
what is known now as the Negev, there 
sprang up five towns, Asluj, Esbeita, Abda, 
Kurnub and Auja, the extensive ruins of 
which, together with Christian churches 
and monasteries, suggest that they must 
have supported a population of roughly 
5,000 people each. These deserted late 
Roman towns, which were first explored 
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GULF OF AKABA, OFF THE RED SEA, WHICH IS A BONE OF CONTENTION 
BETWEEN ARABS AND JEWS 


him, and which made their 
three-year voyages to the land 
of Ophir. It is probable that 
the Queen of Sheba travelled in 
one of these vessels when she 
made her visit to Jerusalem to 
discuss trade relations and other 
things with Solomon. Later, in 
the days of Jehoshaphat, the 
entire fleet was “broken” at 
Ezion-Geber, but the Book of the 
Kings, which briefly reports the 
shipping disaster, does not throw 
any light on how it occurred, 
and one can only conclude that 
the vessels were carelessly left 
out in the outer anchorage when 
a Red Sea gale was blowing up 
from the south. Jehoshaphat 
afforded constant proof during 
his reign that he was a most 
inefficient monarch, and there 
is no reason to suppose that he 
was a capable sea-faring man, 
either. Shortly afterwards, in 
the reign of Ahaz, the Syrians 





ARABS BESIDE THEIR BOAT ON THE SHORE AT AKABA 


AND ITS ADJACENT TERRITORIES 


by T. E. Lawrence shortly before the 1914-18 War, 
were of considerable interest because they afforded 
proof that between the 2nd and 6th centuries, when 
Rome ruled efficiently in Palestine, the population 
increased to such an extent that the previously un- 
inhabited desert country south of Beersheba was 
exploited by settlers. The water supplies in all these 
towns must have been most uncertain, since in some 
of them there are no reliable wells at all, and apparently 
the inhabitants in those days managed to exist by 
catching and storing the winter rainfall in vast under- 
ground cisterns, or havabas, carved out of the natural 
rocks, of which there are a great number in the vicinity 
of each settlement. On the flat gravelly desert around 
these towns there are the fallen stone walls which in 
the past enclosed orchards, and the barren hillsides 
everywhere show signs of terracing, but probably the 
main reason for these settlements was not so much the 
cultivation of the land, but the fact that they lay on 
the various trade routes that ran from Akaba to 
Damascus, Hebron and Cairo, It is said that among 
other activities there was in one of these towns a factory 
where silk from China was unravelled and re-woven 
with a generous admixture of 
cotton, so that the art of making 
a little silk go a long way was 
not a Manchester discovery, as 
we have always thought. 

After the Moslem invasion 
in the 7th century one may 
presume that the trade with the 
Far East ceased entirely, and 
public security in this southern 
region became so uncertain that 
the towns were gradually 
evacuated, and Akaba once 
again became nothing more than 
a small fishing village. Then 
during the period between the 
Ist and 2nd Crusades, Renaud 
de Chatillon, the Prince of 
Transjordan, re-opened the 
port, which in those days was 
known as Eyla, and maintained 
there a fleet of war sloops 
which harried the Saracen 
shipping in the Gulf of Suez 
to such an extent that for 
several years he effectually put 
a stop to the annual pilgrimage 
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o Mecca. His ships were, what we would call 
now, pre-fabricated, for they were built in 
ctions in Mediterranean shipyards, carried 
across the desert on camels, to be put together 
Akaba, where Renaud de Chatillon erected 
a castle, and also at a fortified anchorage in the 
lee of Faroan Island off the Sinai coast, which 
was then known as the Island of Graye. When 
later Renaud de Chatillon was captured by the 
Saracens at the battle of Hittin, he was not 
treated with courtesy, as were the other pro- 
minent Crusaders who were taken prisoner at 
this crushing defeat, but on account of his 
interference with the Mecca pilgrimage, it is 
reported, Saladin himself knocked the cup 
of water from his hand, and cut off his head 
with his scimitar. 

Some 900 years after the fall of the Crusader 
Kingdom Akaba awoke to life again for a short 
period when in 1916 T, E. Lawrence took it by 
assault from the Turks, for, occupied by British 
troops, it became the sea base for the Arab army 
operations farther north until the end of the 
war. At the Treaty of Versailles, when the 
whole of the Arabian part of the Turkish 
Empire was parcelled out, the port of Akaba, 
with a short length of coast-line, was allotted 
to Transjordan, while the remaining five-and-a- 
half miles of sea-shore between Transjordan’s 
western frontier and the Egyptian boundary at 
Ras el Nagb were included in Palestine. 

Interest in the Negev, or the desert part of 
Palestine which lies to the north of Akaba, first 
arose in 1935, when, in view of the ever- 
increasing number of Jewish immigrants enter- 
ing the country, it became necessary to look for 
land unoccupied by Arabs that showed some 
possibilities of exploitation. It was argued then 
that, if in the days of the Roman occupation 
the desert area south of Beersheba had sup- 
ported a population of at least 50,000, it could 
with the help of modern well-boring plants 
which might strike artesian water be opened up 
again and that some of its old-time prosperity 
might be regained. When the Partition Com- 
mission sat in the years before the war, it was 
decided that the Negev, the Hebrew word for 
“south,” might be allotted to the Jews for 
settlement, since, except for a few Beduin who 
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THE OLD TURKISH FORT AT AKABA, BUILT ON THE RUINS OF A CRUSADERS’ 
CASTLE 


grazed their animals there in winter, it was 
quite uninhabited and uncultivated. It must be 
remembered, however, that in those days the 
Negev was always understood to be that tract 
of desert land that lies south of a line drawn 
from Auja on the Egyptian frontier to Beer- 
sheba, and excluding that Arab town, in which 
there were no Jewish inhabitants at all. During 
the confusion that has ensued since the United 
Nations have dealt with Palestinian affairs the 
limits of the Negev area, which had been offi- 
cially recognised by the Partition Commission, 
were forgotten, or obscured in some extra- 
ordinary fashion, and the Israelis have now 
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been allotted, not only Beersheba with its 
purely Arab population, but also some 600 
square miles of country between that town and 
Gaza, which in the past had been one of the 
main corn-growing areas for the Arabs of 
southern Palestine. 

Akaba is to-day much the same as it 
probably was in the days when Moses came that 
way, a small fishing village in a dense grove of 
date palms set in a very barren valley with 
mountains rising to 5,000 feet to the east, and 
to some 3,000 feet to the west, in Egyptian 
territory. There are three desert roads con- 
necting the village with the country to the 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE SINAI COAST FROM FAROAN ISLAND, IN THE GULF OF AKABA 
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north—one that passes through the eastern 
mountains to Amman, capital of Transjordan, 
another that runs up the middle of the Wadi 
Araba to the Dead Sea and Beersheba, and a 
third that goes through Sinai to El Arish and 
Ismailia on the Suez Canal. From an agricul- 
tural point of view the salt desert lands round 
the village and to the north in the wide wadi 
have no value, except possibly for date culti- 
vation, but as a port connecting with the Red 
Sea and farther east Akaba provides Trans- 
jordan with its only access to the outer world. 
For this reason, and because of the future 
chemical yields of the Dead Sea together with 
the possibilities of the discovery of oil in the 
area, it has become most important. The small 
harbour, which will just accommodate ships of 
2,000 tons, might be considerably enlarged, 
since there is deep water in the vicinity, but 
farther to the west the shore line at Umrashash, 
now occupied by Israeli troops, offers no such 
possibilities, since the water there is very shallow 
and coral-reefed and is exposed to the direct 
force of the southerly gales that blow up the 
Gulf in winter and in spring. 

Another reason why Akaba is desired by 
the Israelis is that the Gulf has great fishing 
possibilities which have never been properly 
exploited. The whole of the Mediterranean 
coast of Palestine from Gaza to the Syrian 
border near Acre is, and has always been, a 
stretch of sea that is singularly devoid of fish, 





THE CASTLE BUILT BY RENAUD DE 

CHATILLON, THE CRUSADER, ON 

FAROAN ISLAND. The lagoon below the 

castle was used by the Crusaders as a dock for 
their Red Sea sloops 


(Left) THE PASS FROM SINAI TO AKABA 
AT RAS EL NAGB 


so that the very small quantities caught on 
these open shores are hopelessly inadequate for 
the requirements of its present-day population 
of the country. In the days before the Mandate 
ended practically all the fish that Palestine 
required was imported from Egypt, and if the 
Israeli state is to become self-supporting, as is 
hoped, the opening up of the fishing grounds in 
the Gulf of Akaba is imperative; but even small 
fishing smacks require something safer than an 
open anchorage. 

The Jews for many years have made no 
secret of the fact that they desire Akaba as a 
port for the Negev when this desert country is 
opened up, basing their claim to it on its 
having been a part of the old Jewish King- 
dom, and since the United Nations have 
no means of enforcing its decrees, actual pos- 
session of territory in Palestine constitutes 
rather more than nine points of the law. 
Although in some quarters the British action in 
sending troops to occupy the port at the request 
of the Transjordan Government is regarded 
as an uncalled-for act of aggression, one must 
bear in mind that at the time when this step 
was taken a strong armoured force was moving 
down the Wadi Araba towards Akaba, and if 
the Israelis merely wished to stake a claim to 
the stretch of coast included in the Negev, as 
was stated, they could have done it successfully 
with a corporal and three men, since that part 
of the country is quite uninhabited. 

Some idea of the United Nations’ knowledge 
of the country generally, and Akaba in particu- 
lar, is afforded by a telegram that was sent by 
their headquarters asking that accommodation 
for five officers should be reserved in the town, 
whereas, to the best of my belief, there is 
nothing in the little mud-brick village but a 
very primitive rest-house with one bedroom. 
Which reminds me of King Hussein’s famous 
remark when in 1925, during the invasion of 
his country by the Wahhibeen under King Ibn 
Saud, he fled from Mecca and took refuge in 
Akaba. Here the local sheikhs gathered to meet 
him, and one of them whose loyalty was strongly 
suspect assured Hussein of his fidelity, saying : 
“Tf Your Majesty should command me to throw 
myself from the window I would at once obey 
the order.” 

**Yes,”’ said Hussein dril “T should 
A TRACK IN THE NEGEV, THE DESERT PART OF PALESTINE NORTH expect you to make pose ee in a village 

OF AKABA where every house is of one storey only.” 
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THE FUTURE OF THE POWER-SAIL BARGE 


By A. G. PEARSON 


own, a local and irrelevant by-product of 

20th-century commercialism. Absorbed 
schoolboys love to wander there on Sundays, 
when the usually congested quays are silent, 
and there is no danger from falling coal, unload- 
ing gear, lorries or bumping trucks. Across the 
basin on the north side are the industrial accre- 
tions of the past half century, where old soot- 
stained brick buildings are almost jostled out of 
sight by the sheer concrete bluffs of the modern 
flour mills, rising to a weird cubist skyline of 
clustered towers. Flour dust hangs in the sun- 
beams, and there is a blending of odours, not 
unpleasant, and subtly romantic in its evoca- 
tions. 

Beyond a dry crust of scum the oiled and 
jet-gleaming water reflects the painted hulls and 
towering spars of the sprit sail barges, which are 
perhaps the most interesting feature of the port. 
On a recent visit I counted twelve of these 
beautiful craft in the basin, which is fewer than 
usual. Moored alongside an ugly steel lighter 
was the old “muley” barge Thalata, with 
a boom-rigged mizzen almost large enough to 
make her a ketch, but the rest had the small 
mizzen sprit sail, except, that is, the power 
barges, in which it had been replaced by a wheel- 
house. The mizzen sail is an interesting feature 
of the rig, and is mainly of use for turning about 
while tacking, its sheet being fastened to the 
outboard end of the rudder. 

The design shows traces of Dutch origin, 
but was developed primarily to take account of 
the shoals and tidal waters of the Thames and 
other East Coast estuaries. It has shown remark- 
able vitality, and goes back without essential 
change at least one and a half centuries. Some 
of the boats are also very old; before the last 
war there were several centenarians still in 
active employment. Ease of handling, flat bot- 
tom and small draught are their main advan- 
tages, and in certain kinds of traffic where 
a wide margin in time of delivery did not mat- 
ter, the sail barge up to the beginning of the last 
war easily held its own with the power-driven 
freighter. 

In the pre-war grain trade, for instance, 
cargoes were not always required for immediate 
use, and barges then often acted as warehouses. 
To-day the position is very different and there 
seems little prospect of a change for the better. 
With commodities in short supply a quick turn- 
over between ports is essential, since a surplus 
can no longer be accumulated. So the unassisted 
sail barge is beyond question doomed, and this 
last brave survival of a less stinted age has had 


[ome dockland has a queer beauty of its 








IPSWICH DOCKS 


THE LADY JEAN, A POWER-SAIL 


to make compromise with 
the times. Of the twelve 
barges I counted in the basin 
that morning, seven had 
been converted to power. 
One of these was the 
Lady Daphne, which belongs 
to the small sailing fleet 
owned by a_ well-known 
grain-importing firm. She 
had been powered some 
fifteen years ago, first with 
petrol-paraffin, and recently 
with a diesel oil motor of 
nearly twice the power (100 
h.p.), which gives her a speed 
of about 6 knots. The 
master’s quarters were on 
the starboard side of the 
engine-room, and a miracle 


of stowage; they seemed THE STEEL S 
cramped to me, but the 


skipper was more than satis- 

fied. Forward of the engine-room was the hold, 
with sealed bulkheads and accessible only from 
the hatches, and beyond this the fairly roomy 
forecastle and galley, with quarters for the mate 
and boy, who make up a barge’s complement. 
Lighting was by oil lamps, and there was a large 
coal range for cooking. 

Full sprit sail rig was carried except for the 
mizzen mast, which was no longer necessary. 
The skippers employed by this firm had no 
definite instructions about using sail when 
equipped also with power, but fuel could be 
spared by taking advantage of a fair wind, and 
most of these men, though welcoming power, 
still dearly love to sail their barge. 

She carried a cargo of about 175 tons, and 
when fully loaded had a freeboard of eleven 
inches (some barges have sailed with as little as 
six). This, it seemed to me, would make her 
a wet boat in a sea, but her skipper assured me 
that very little water got below decks. His 
pride in her was obvious, and he kept her as 
clean as a battleship. His beat was the coastal 
waters and _ featureless shoreline between 
Thames and Wash, which, like all experienced 
barge skippers, he knew well enough to navigate 
easily by eye and compass, keeping generally 
within sight of the coast. No instruments for 
obtaining fixes were carried. 

Under power he could reach the port of 
London from Ipswich in less than twelve hours; 
with sail only, a barge did well if she made it in 
twice the time, and she might take a week. 
These facts speak for themselves. Many Ipswich 
bargemen can now 
count on getting 
home about once a 
week, whereas before 
they could do so only 
at unpredictable and 
often protracted in- 
tervals. So it is not 
surprising that most 
of the men are whole- 
heartedly in favour 
of conversion to 
power. The well-built 
and roomy little 
wheel-house is also an 
excellent innovation, 
and makes one realise 
the often appalling 
rigours of winter 
barge-sailing at sea 
in the days before 
power installation. 
Many crews on un- 
converted barges of 
course still have to 
endure these con- 
ditions. 

With seas wash- 
ing the coamings and 





Se the huge mainsprit 
creaking and swaying 
BARGE, IN aloft, the long spells 


at the wheel exposed 





AIL BARGE ADIEU IN THE DOCKS 
AT IPSWICH 


to the untempered blast of the weather must 
have demanded an almost inhuman degree of 
toughness. There are still barge-masters who 
prefer it this way, and all honour to them; 
but the hardiest of skippers cannot work a 
barge single-handed, and I understand that 
they find serious difficulty in obtaining suitable 
mates. 

Conversion to power takes about ten weeks 
and costs under £2,000, excluding the cost of 
the engine, if there are no snags; but in the case 
of old ships compliance with Board of Trade 
regulations may involve further expense and 
delay. Some cargo space must of course be 
sacrificed but this and the extra costs of fuel, 
maintenance, and installation are much more 
than balanced by the fact that a power-barge 
can carry, on the average, three payloads to 
a sail barge’s one. 

The Lady Daphne’s owners have been long 
associated with barges, and had a fleet of 
twenty-three before the war, of which three were 
lost at the Dunkirk evacuation, and a fourth, the 
Bijou, was fire-bombed and burnt out off 
Mistley, on the Stour. Of their small modern 
fleet of twelve, seven have been converted to 
power, and are used for short coastal runs 
between the limits of Dover and the Wash. In 
winter they rarely go north of Yarmouth. 
Before the war barges often sailed to Antwerp, 
Rotterdam and other Western European ports, 
but there seems little prospect of these Con- 
tinental passages being resumed. To people 
interested in the possibility of obtaining trips, 
I can only say that thechances to-day seem poor, 
the attitude of both skippers and owners being 
on the whole discouraging. 

In ships of this size an engine is far from 
solving all problems at sea. Barge sailing is not 
an easy life, nor ca) skipper-owners any longer 
make fortunes, as they were able to do, at 
considerable hazard, during the Great War. 
These facts count against the barge; she cannot 
compete with easy money and a comfortable 
billet, where the choice exists. No more are 
being built to-day, and there seems little doubt 
that in time this fine old ship will vanish. It is 
a pity that this should be so, for the sea-going 
barges are a school of hardihood, a stage for 
heroic living among obscure men who seek no 
rewards in publicity, and have been much too 
little honoured. 

But the type dies hard; it has shown itself 
wonderfully adaptable and tenacious of life, and 
there are plenty of barges on the East Coast with 
years of sea-going usefulness ahead of them. 
The immediate future of the power-sail barge 
seems to be a bright one. Conversion on as 
large a scale as possible is the policy of barge- 
owning firms, and they are finding it worth 
while to spend considerable sums in doing so. 
Power has eliminated the barge’s one great 
failing, sail has still a useful auxiliary part to 
play, and because of her unique design a barge 
can still get to berths where her keenest rivals, 
such as the Dutch motor barge, can never go. 
Not only this, but she can now get there on time. 
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PURPOSE-MADE BOXES 


TRUNK or chest, a stool or 
A bench and a crude table at 

one time met the simple 
furnishing needs of our ancestors. 
While these three basic pieces all 
commenced as sections of logs, the 
first laid horizontally and the other 
two arranged vertically, it was 
probably not long before increasing 
skill in the use of tools, the wish 
for comfort, the desire to beautify 
and the need to economise to some 
degree in timber, led man to sub- 


stitute built-up construction for 
solid blocks. 
Judging by survivals, some 


trunks, even in the 12th century, 
were still the roughly hollowed 
trunks of trees (hence their name). 
Placed horizontally, they were 
roughly squared at the base to 
prevent rolling. 

A horizontal saw cut was made to 
form the domed slab lid and a comparatively 
small receptacle was chopped or _ burned 
out of the main portion. When plank 
construction was developed, metalwork was 
added for locks and hinges and for strengthen- 
ing, constructional glues being apparently un- 
known in the Middle Ages. At this stage the 
trunk and the chest began to diverge. The 
trunk continued to employ its domed top derived 
from the tree section largely until this century, 


while from the chest which was 
rectangular, evolved the mzriad 
purp< yse-made boxes necessary to 
modern civilisation. The develop- 
ment of these varied boxes pro- 
vides an interesting study in 
changing social conditions and 
the introduction of new com- 
modities and customs. 

In the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies small document boxes of 
oak, often decorated with chip 
carving, became popular. Large 
numbers of them dating from the 
first quarter of the 17th century 
have survived, and often these 
have a sloping lid, hinged from 
the top by strap hinges and 


a lock. Sometimes they have a 
ledge fitting them for use as 


a lectern. They were used largely 
for the then newly translated 
James I Bible. A late specimen, 
dated 1673, is illustrated in Fig. 1. 
It has been altered into a desk 
box at a later period by reversing 
the hinges to the bottom of the 
flap and fitting sliding lopers. 





4.—A CHARLES II 
WITH PEWTER PHIALS 





1—CARVED OAK DOCUMENT BOX (1673), 


ALTERED TO A DESK 


The position of the original lock shows in the 
plain patch of oak, which cuts into the lower 
central roundel. 

The Restoration in 1660, with its reaction 
from austerity to luxury, the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685 and the large-scale 
breeding of silkworms in England at the begin- 
ning of the 16th century all had some effect on 
our next box (bottom, Fig. 2). The first of these 
events by introducing foreign fashions acquired 
by the Court in exile and an elaboration of dress, 

which required fine lace at wrist and 
throat, created the demand for fine 
lace boxes. The second event 
brought to England refugee Hugue- 
not cabinet-makers and veneerers 
possessing the skill to make boxes 
of much finer quality than those 
formerly constructed by joiners. 
Thirdly, the breeding of silkworms 
had resulted in matured mulberry 
trees being now available to provide 
the finely figured veneers so popular 
in the closing years of the 17th 
century and often used as a back- 


ground to the arabesque designs 
(Left) 2.—MID-18th-CENTURY 


TEA CADDY OF CROTCH- 
FIGURED MAHOGANY, WITH 
“BOOK” DRAWER FOR CADDY 
SPOON. (Below) A LATE 17th- 
CENTURY LACE BOX, VE- 
NEERED WITH MULBERRY 
WOOD AND INLAID WITH 
SEAWEED MARQUETRY. (Right) 
3.—A DIAMOND MERCHANT’S 
SCALES OF 1650 IN A CARVED 
WALNUT CASE 





LATER 





APOTHECARY’S CABINET OF WALNUT, 
AND PEWTER-CAPPED BOTTLES 


1949 


> By EDWARD PINTO 


which are 
marquetry. 

The origin of measuring by 
weight and its connection with 
Justice are lost in antiquity. The 
Bible contains a number of 
references to weighing in the 
balance. The Greeks, Romans, 
Egyptians and Chinese before the 
Christian era all used metal scales 
in wooden boxes. The carved 
walnut box of about 1650 (Fig. 3), 
contains its original contents; it 
is of Italian workmanship. The 
exterior is carved in simulation of 
tooled leather. The lid is orna- 
mented inside with a _ coloured, 
engraved pastoral scene. The scales, 
which were intended for a diamond 
merchant, are constructed for erect- 
ion in their case. The height of the 
silver pans is adjusted by moving 
forward the brass lion in the foreground, which 
pulls on a silk cord passing over the four wheels 
set in the brass standard and its arms. The 
weights are in the compartments under the 
carved slides. 

Other purpose-made boxes of the 17th 
century include the apothecary’s cabinet (Fig. 4), 
the sundial box (bottom right, Fig. 5), and the 
two razor cases (right, Fig. 6). 

The apothecary’s travelling cabinet, prob- 
ably of the reign of Charles II, is of walnut. It is 


known as_ seaweed 





iron-bound and retains the convex 
trunk top, fitted with an iron 
carrying handle. It contains its 
original pewter phials and pewter- 
capped glass bottles. The cabinet 
type of door, which distinguishes 
it, died out in 18th-century 
apothecaries’ cabinets, but 
appeared again in the 19th 
century. To the right are two 
lignum vitae mortars and a 
coquilla-nut medicine beaker. 
Following the foundation of 
the Royal Society in 1660, in- 
creasing scientific interest was 
aroused in measuring devices and 
an interesting purpose-made box 
of the reign of Charles II is seen 
in Fig. 5, bottom right. It is 
inlaid in the fashion of the 
period with cherubs, globes, sex- 
tants, etc., and fitted with various 
special sundials and a compass. 
The two razor cases (Fig. 6) 
will both hold “cut throats”’ 
6% ins. long. The crude case 
at the bottom has a dovetail 
section wooden sliding bolt and is 
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5.—BOOT AND FROG SNUFF BOXES, BOXWOOD MONEY-BOX, NUTMEG GRATERS AND REGENCY ETUI. (Below) LIGNUM 


VITAE STRING BOX AND POUNCE BOX, MAHOGANY TOBACCO JAR AND CHARLES II SUNDIAL BOX. 


(Right) 6.—17th- 


CENTURY RAZOR CASES AND TOILET BOXES OF THE 17th AND 18th CENTURIES 


engraved with geometric and foliage motifs. 
The more elaborate example above, of double 
base form when closed, contains separate 
compartments for razors and soap, as well as 
a small mirror. It has a trick locking device. 
The exterior is engraved in the style of James | 
standing cups, with heraldic animals, scrolls, 
the sacred initials ‘‘MARIA” and the date 1606. 
Central in the same picture is a toilet box, chip- 
carved in 17th-century style, although it is of 


ae | 
cememeas 


7.—AN 18th-CENTURY 


Cuban mahogany, of which we 
have no records so early. It 
represents three volumes, with 
sliding lids in. both faces. The 
lower lid conceals a mirror and 
another is inserted in the face 
edge of the “volumes.” On the 
shelf above is an 18th-century, 
lead-lined toilet box, with a mirror 
in the lid and mirror panels 
showing through piercings in the 
sides and lid. The background of 
the box is decorated with imbrica- 
tion and the piercings encircle 
carved heads and figures in 18th- 
century costume. 

To the left of Fig. 6 is a late 
18th- or early 19th-century dress- 
ing case of cylindrical form, cut 
from a block of Cuban mahogany. 
It contains a mirror, comb, two 
razors, scissors, Shaving and tooth 
brushes, soap, etc. 

The introduction of tea to 
England in the 17th century 
produced a crop of purpose-made 
boxes, some of which rank among 
the finest examples of cabinet- 
making. Such is the George II 
caddy (top, Fig. 2), made from 
solid curl or crotch-figured mahog- 
any. The “book,” fixed as if 
laid nonchalantly askew the top, 
is veneered with amboyna and 





TRAVELLING BOOKCASE 
MAHOGANY IN THE GOTHIC FANCY 


WILLIAM CASHEL STEWART ABOUT 1870. 
COASTER OF MAHOGANY THREE-PLY CONSTRUCTION 
AN 18th-CENTURY CANDLEBOX OF OAK, AN OAK SCOTTISH OFFERTORY 


banded with kingwood and rosewood. The 
leaves are boxwood and the dainty volume con- 
tains a drawer for the caddy spoon. 

On the left of the shelf in Fig. 5 are two of 
the limitless designs used for snuff boxes. The 
boot is a rather unusual variant of the popular 
19th-century shoe. Instead of the normal 
sliding lid at the top, it opens by pivoting the 
heel. The frog has a hinged lid in its belly. Next is 
a ring-turned boxwood money-box and then two 
mulberry wood bottle- 
shaped nutmeg boxes 
and graters, which were 
used when hot spiced 
drinks were popular. 
On the extreme right is 
a Regency étui of rose- 
wood and ivory, which 
holds the adjacent 
thimble-capped 
cylinder, formed inter- 
nally as a _needlecase 
and externally as three 
reels of thread. Below, 
on the left, an early 
19th - century lignum 
vitae string barrel, with 
a cutter on the tap, 
neighbours an  18th- 
century pounce box of 
the same wood. In the 
middle is an_ early 
Georgian mahogany 
tobacco jar with turning 


OF 





typical of mortars of the period. Fig. 7 shows 
a mid-18th-century Cuban mahogany travelling 
bookcase, bound with brass, a survival of the 
days when you took your books by coach or to 
sea with you. It is a good example of the 
Gothic fancy. 

Another example of a travelling box is the 
fitted luncheon case (Fig. 8), which was made 
about 1870. It is of oak, veneered with ivory 
and lined with blue velvet. It contains its origi- 
nal fittings, including an ivory-framed mirror, 
an engraved silver sandwich box and brandy 
flask, a silver mounted horn beaker, a silver- 
topped finger bowl and even the original ser- 
viette with drawn thread fringe, which lies 
under the lid in the back compartment. Carved 
in ivory on the lid and engraved on the silver 
fittings are the arms ot the Rev. William Cashel 
Stewart (1844-1902), Vicar of South Cave, 
Yorkshire. He was the fourth son of Robert, 
second Earl of Castle Stewart. 

Top left of Fig. 9 is an unusual Georgian 
mahogany cheese coaster with rising lid and 
fall flap. Obviously made for a fastidious custo- 
mer, who liked the flavour but not the odour of 
ripe cheese, its curved construction is an inter- 
esting example of Georgian three-ply. On the 
right is a Scottish bi-colour staved salt box of 
the 19th century. 

Below on the left is an 18th-century oak 
candlebox of a form more often found in 
japanned iron. The Scottish offertory box in 
the middle and the Georgian ballot box on 
the right are both of mahogany. 





8.—AN IVORY VENEERED LUNCHEON BOX WITH SILVER FITTINGS, MADE FOR THE REV. 
(Right) 9.—AN 18th-CENTURY ENCLOSED CHEESE 


AND SCOTTISH SALT BOX. (Below) 


BOX AND A 


GEORGIAN BALLOT BOX, ALSO OF OAK 
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PREFERENCE for those parts of the 
A map which are most sparingly veined 

with red (the cartographers’ apt warning 
that here is life and liveliness) and a love of 
place-names—these are weaknesses which are 
liable to lead anyone astray. Of course, other 
loves may bring a man to a lonely green lane, 
but probably notin mid-winter, when the track is 
several inches deep in a firm and holding mud. 
That was between the Dorset villages of Toller 
Porcorum and Toller Fratrum : time ran short 
and we had later to be content with Maiden 
Newton one mile distant. We saw neither 
Sydling St. Nicholas, which has a great tithe 
barn with a beam carved L U W 1590 (initials of 
Lady Ursula Walsingham, wife of Queen 
Elizabeth’s minister, who once owned the 
place) nor Piddletrenthide, credited with the 
finest parish church in Dorset. 

At Toller Fratrum there is a diminutive 
13th-century church with a tub-shaped font 
whose grotesque carvings are said by some to be 
Saxon (Fig. 2). The brethren of the name were 
the Knights Hospitaller of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, and the long thatched building beside the 
church is believed to have been their refectory : 
on one stone wall a stone man is eating a stone 
loaf. 

Pig Toller, a name which was doubtless 
appropriate when the neighbourhood was richer 
in oakwoods yielding acorns, is also Big Toller, 
and here in a younger church is an older font 
(Fig. 3). The greater part of it was almost cer- 
tainly a Roman altar. The parson was in the 
church, reading his weekday office to himself. 
Later he spoke about the font’s Roman decora- 
tions : an ignoramus murmured that it was a 
charming altar, but what did the Romans sacri- 
fice upon it? Surely nothing larger than a dove, 
for no ram (much less bullock) could be laid on 
so small a pedestal? Archzologists, came the 
reply, thought it was probably an incense altar; 
and there followed a discreet silence, no one 
asking whether the Romans had at that or any 
other time shared the early Hebrew addiction 
to dying beasts and spouting blood. 

Beaminster, as a written name, prepares a 
wanderer for something great : in the back of a 
muddled mind may lurk some memory of West- 
minster or of Hardy’s synonym of Christminster 
for Oxford. The tower of Beaminster fits the 


name, and Beaminster folk may possibly look 
sideways at the gentleman who presumably 
passed a mellow and pieasant hour at Piddle- 
But in other respects the great word 


trenthide. 


2.—FONT WITH CARVINGS 
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THOUGHT TO 
BE SAXON IN THE CHURCH AT TOLLER 
FRATRUM 


1.—THE VALE 


minster is misleading : Barnes’s poem catches 
the wholly rural character of this village— 
which incidentally has the largest inn sign I have 
seen (Fig. 4) :- 

Sweet Be’mi’ ster that bist abound 

By green and woody hills all round, 

Wi?’ hedges reachen up between 

A thousan’ vields 0’ zummer green. 

Broadwinsor, the next place to the west, 
is even narrower, and here is a cottage bearing 
one of the numerous announcements that 
Charles II rested That fugitive of three 
centuries ago certainly did well for the people 
who paint letters : in West Dorset any man with 
an undersized bump of reverence will grow 
weary of the recollections of Charles II. More 
interesting is Broadwinsor’s florid pulpit (Fig. 
5), from which old Thomas Fuller preached. 
For he came to this living in 1634, three or four 
years after he had Luried the famous carrier 
Hobson at Cambridge, and here he stayed until 
1641, when he left, though apparently he 
was not officially ejected. He seems to 
have returned for a year at the Restora- 
tion and shortly before his death. Fuller’s 
mixture of good sense, nonsense and wit 
may some day bring him a revival. He 
was “‘not ashamed publicly to profess,”’ 
as one of the reasons for writing a book, 
that it was “to procure some honest pro- 
fit to myself.” The Dictionary of 
National Biography, quoting the boast 
at the beginning of the famous Worthies, 
that “hitherto no stationer has lost by 
me,’’ comments that he was apparently 
one of the first authors to make an 
income by their pens. Coleridge once 
said: ‘Next to Shakespeare I am not 
certain whether Thomas Fuller beyond 
all other writers does not excite in me the 
sense and emotion of the marvellous.” 

The road south-west leads between 
Pilsdon Pen, whose 909 feet make it 
Dorset’s loftiest eminence, and Lewes- 
don Hill, which is fifteen feet lower. 
Below the west end of Pilsdon Pen is 
Racedown Farm where Wordsworth, 
aged 25, first determined that he would 
be a serious writer and poet of Nature. 
Dorothy was pleased with the local 
scenery, and Coleridge came here on a 
visit in 1797. 

A decade earlier the neighbour- 
ing village of Stoke Abboit had for its 
rector Dr. William Crowe, whose poem 
on Lewesdon Hill, first published in 
1788, was admired by Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Samuel Rogers. Crowe 
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3.—THE TOLLER PORCORUM FONT. 


lower part was almost certainly once a Roman 


By J. D. U. WARD 





OF MARSHWOOD, NEAR CHARMOUTH, DORSET 


was a man of parts. The son of a Winchester 
carpenter, he became in 1784 Public Orator at 
Oxford. That appointment is evidence of his 
Latin scholarship, but he was also an authority 
on both gardening and architecture—on which 
last subject he sometimes lectured. And he was 
reputed to be a fine judge and valuer of timber, 
to the profit of his college. According to one 
account he would walk, with clothes thrown 
over his arm or hung on astick over his shoulder, 
from Stoke Abbott (and later from his subse- 
quent living at Alton Barnes in Wiltshire) to 
Oxford to deliver his formal Latin orations at 
University ceremonies. Whether poverty was 
partly a reason for these walks is not clear, but 
from 1805 Crowe seems to have been something 
of a pluralist, with a-Denbighshire living of 
about £400 a year, and a Yorkshire one of £80 
a year, held at the same time as Alton Barnes. 
But this was nearly 20 years after he had climbed 
Lewesdon Hill : 


The 


altar 








Above the noise and stir of yonder 

fields 

Uplifted on this height I feel the 

mind 

Expand itself in wider liberty. 
rhe suggestion of a countryside more 

opulous than it is to-day is matched by 
a hint of more activity at sea, for Crowe 
gazed on 
hills 

And woods and fruitful vales, and 

villages 

Half-hid in tufted orchards, and 

the sea 

Boundless, and studded thick with 

many a sail. 

The fine view to the sea consists 
chiefly of the Vale of Marshwood with its 
sheltering hills, and the scenery belongs 
in character at least as much to neigh- 
bouring Devon as to Dorset. That com- 
ment was made 45 years ago, when it was 
further noted of this district (by Mr. 
Frank Heath in his Little Guide) that : 

Charles II, perhaps in his own 
despite a “ picked man of countries”’ 
and therefore no mean judge, is said 
to have declared that he had never 
seen a finer country in England or 
out of it. It well merits the royal 
eulogy, its wheat and barley being 
excellent, and its butter super-excel- 
lent, while there is fair abundance 
of oak timber. 

The Vale of Marshwood used, indeed, to 
be famous for its oaks, but now little 
enough of special quality remains. The 
scenery is perhaps none the worse for 
being more open, and though fogs and 
frosts may lie in the bottom there were, 
even in January, plenty of primroses and 
a sprinkling of campions on the sunnier 
slopes of the lanes, and many cottage gardens 
had roses in bloom. 

But this corner of Dorset is not a very large 
area, and the modest and pleasant village of 
Whitchurch Canonicorum seemed no better for 
the title of Capital of the Vale, and a description 
of the superb church as the Cathedral of the Vale 
seemed grandiose and unnecessary. Cathedrals 
belong to bishops and cities. The true character 
and loveliness of the various hinterlands, 
the territories behind or between the main 


roads and railways, resides in what they lack 





age 


AT BROADWINSOR 


5.—THOMAS FULLER’S PULPIT IN THE CHURCH 
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4.—AN OUTSIZE INN SIGN AT BEAMINSTER, 


DORSET 


(praises be) as well as in what they have. 
Whitchurch Canonicorum derives its name 
and former fame from the shrine of St. 
Wita (alias St. Candida), whither the 
sick used to come to put their afflicted 
limbs in the three apertures of the tomb. 
In January, 1949, there were two pennies 
lying in each opening—and a card near by 
stated that this was the only place in Eng- 
land, save Westminster Abbey, where the 
relics of the patron saint are in the church. 
The sonorous Canonicorum recalls that the 
parish’s great tithes were 
divided between the canons 
of Salisbury and Wells. 
There is a 16th-century 
Wadham tomb, and the 
font, decorated with inter- 
secting arches with a band 
of sunk stars above and 
cable below, dates from 
Norman times when Whit- 
church had a vineyard. The 
stone bowl was lost for 
some centuries, but in 1848 
a former vicar found it in 
a field. 

The church, however, 
would need at least a page 
to do it justice. Inciden- 
tally, anyone standing at 
the base of the 75-ft. tower, 
set so low in the vale, may 
find it difficult to believe 
that the top serves as 


a landmark to _— ships 
approaching Lyme, but 
views from the sea can be 
surprising. Seen from 
Beaminster, the already- 
mentioned Pilsdon Pen and 


Lewesdon Hill are so twin-like 
that there is a local saying 
about their similarity, but 
mariners used to call them the 
Cow and Calf. 

Of Catherston Leweston, 
Sir Frederick Treves wrote that 
it was ‘‘a place of no present 
interest’? and he harked back to 
recollections of the Wadhams 
who formerly held the place. 
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6.—FLINT WALLING 
CATHERSTON LEWESTON. The shadows on the 


wall are those of a tree’s branches. 


859 
Oxen were sent from the Wadham’s 
house to Oxford when Wadham 
College was being built, and some 
of the accounts of the journey’s 
expenses have been preserved. How- 


ever, the small modern church, whose 
eastern end is overhung by a great cedar 
of Lebanon, has remarkably good flint 
walls (Fig. 6), and the bell in the 
west turret is a trophy brought from 
Sebastopol. 

Catherston Leweston overlooks 
Charmouth, and it is here, and not at 
Lyme, that the Vale of Marshwood opens 
to the sea. Charmouth is on the main 
red road, complete with buses (and 
Charles II) but we had nevertheless to 
see the duellist’s tomb of 1792, with the 
faint verses beginning Dear Victim of 
imperious Honour’s Laws. The tale 
behind it is in fact a nice commentary 
on the former conception of Honour’s 
laws. 

A Mr. Bond accidentally shot the pet 
white rabbit belonging to the wife of his 
friend and neighbour, Mr. Warden, a 
retired naval officer. Mrs, Warden per- 
suaded her husband (who was of the dis- 
creet age of 55) to challenge the killer of 
her rabbit. 

The two men met at Hunter’s 
Lodge, and Warden put a pistol ball 
through Bond’s hat. Then Bond fired, 
and Warden fell dead, shot through the 
heart. Bond fled the country. About 
Mrs. Warden’s reaction there seems to 
be some difference of opinion. One 
account suggests that she was filled with 
sadness, pined, and eventually died after 
six years of remorse. Another hints that 
she sought to overcome her sorrow (if 
any) with gaiety and pleasures and 





OF THE CHURCH AT 


The bell in 


the west turret of this church is a trophy from 


Sebastopol 


achieved a more worthy state of grace only a 
short time before her death. 

The white rabbit is said to have left a ghost 
which still haunts the lane of Fern Hill, but we 
failed to see it, though evening had by 
now become night. Nor did we hear any 
warning thumps—only the murmur of the sea 
and the ring of some of the two days’ names: 
Toller Porcorum, Toller Fratrum, Maiden New- 
ton, Beaminster, Broadwinsor, Pilsdon Pen, 
Racedown Farm, Stoke Abbott, Marshwood 
Vale, Whitchurch Canonicorum, Catherston 
Leweston, Hunter’s Lodge and Fern Hill, 
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TROPHIES OF 


By ROY BEDDINGTON 
Ps: anglers, as they dodge the buses in 


Southampton Row, London, are aware that 

inside the Bedford Hotel is a room which 
to the imaginative has much of the make-up of 
a fisherman’s paradise. Great fish, even in glass 
cases, soon set an angler’s mind working, and 
the fine specimens that adorn the walls of this 
room, the headquarters of .the Piscatorial 
Society, are no exception. Tier upon tier of 
stuffed fish or casts of fish meet the eye, looking 
down or up or sideways at the visitor; for the 
taxidermist has set up his specimens in various 
attitudes; usually upright but sometimes re- 
cumbent (and very dead-looking), and they 
stare and stare. 

I am not fond of stuffed fish, but the 
preserving of them brings memories to the 
catcher and wonder to others who look upon 
them if their length and girth are worthy. Their 
presence is a lasting reminder of stern battles 
in the deeps of the mill-race, or the placid waters 
of a Thames backwater, of a rod bent double by 
the banks of the Test, or the agonising moments 
when the landing net or gaff safely extracted 
some monster from his element. Some of the 
specimens of the Piscatorial Society, which was 
formed on October 16, 1836, are of great 
interest. There is a group of three fine trout 


caught in the River Wandle by a Mr. Lehmann 
(Fig. 2); the weight of them is 16 Ib. and two 
scale 51% lb. each. How different must have been 





2.—TROUT CAUGHT IN THE RIVER WANDLE, SURREY, ON JULY 27, 1864. 
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A water-colour drawing in the 


Society's great scrap-book, dated 1878, 





“What 


was then a sparkling trout stream is now an evil-smelling sewer” 


the Wandle of July 27, 1864, when they were 
caught, from the Wandle of to-day. What was 
then a sparkling trout stream is now an evil- 
smelling sewer, its former charms sacrificed to 
the ravages of pollution. These three fish were 
evidently caught on bait, because a three-hook 
tackle adorns one corner of the case. I would 
hazard that they fell to a crayfish well set upon 
this murderous flight, for there are stuffed cray- 
fish in plenty beside the trout. It 
is well to note that crayfish exist 
only in the purest water, which 
emphasises the change from clean 
to foul. 

There are other big trout: a 
monster of 15 lb. 12 oz. taken by 
R. O. White, from the Test at 
Romsey, in what was once the 
Society’s water. Not far from it 
upon the wall hangs a giant Thames 
fish of 14 lb. 10 oz., caught at 
Moulsey Weir in 1883 by J. Ross 
Faulkner. It is claimed to be the 
second largest Thames trout, but 
there will always be disputes con- 
cerning specimen fish, and my guide 
informed me that this big fellow 
had been the object of controversy. 
Another good trout, from the 
Kennet, of 1134 1b., is there; he 
displays that golden hue peculiar 
to real Kennet fish, though he 
seems to have rather more spots 
upon his flank than some. 


A trout caught.on July 3, 1901, which 
weighed 7 lb. 14 0z., and was accounted for by 
the late H. T. Sheringham, who was a member 
of the Society and a famous angling editor, 
has been recorded for posterity in the 
pages of An Open Creel. The fish fell to a 
minnow and caused its happy and proud captor 
to wish that his fellow railway passengers would 
ask if he had caught anything. For once he 





3.—AN OUTSIZE IN REELS. It is made of lignum vitae, brass 


and wrought iron, weighs 1 lb. 5 oz., and is reputed to be well over 


100 years old. The line is of twisted horse-hair 


had to tell without being asked. The Hert- 
fordshire Colne was the scene of this notable 
capture. 

This collection of stuffed fish began after a 
rule had been passed in 1838 calling for the 
setting up of outstanding specimens at the 
Society’s expense. A long list of the weights 
which were considered worthy of preservation 
followed, but of the original specimens only a 
battered pope of 4 oz., in a glassless case 
remains. 

There are represented in the collection 
grayling of 234 lb., two dace, of 1 lb. 4 oz. and 
1 lb. 1 oz., taken in the River Beane, by A. R. 
Matthews, some large but by no theans out-size 
perch, some fine bream of over 6 lb. caught in 
the Nene, and a couple of carp of 8 lb. 6 oz. and 
6 lb. 140z. which succumbed in Penn Ponds 
(presumably Highclere). 

Jardine, the bane of pike and inventor of 
the snap tackle which bears his name, was a 
member of the Society, in whose room stands 
the plaster cast of a 35-lb. pike, which was made 
by Frank Buckland, the Salmon and Fresh- 
water fisheries’ inspector, and painted by 
H. L. Rolfe, the fish painter. This fish was 
captured in Ripley Lake, at Windsor, and looks 
bigger than the forty-pounder that hangs above 
it, which was picked up dead in Suffolk. It is 
claimed to be the largest English pike, though 
the redoubtable Coionel Thornton would have 
deemed it a pigmy compared to the Scottish 
pike of which he wrote. 

There are a flying fish, a number of chub, 
very dead and laid beside some 
trout in a flat cabinet, and cases of 
barbel. I am particularly interested 
in the barbel, for while spinning for 
salmon at Christchurch I once foul- 
hooked and landed a fish which has 
been acclaimed as the world’s 
largest. It weighed 16 lb. before it 
was reverently returned to its ele- 
ment by Mr. Hayter. Only fifteen 
years later did I realise the 
significance of this encounter, but 
records are not what we fish for. 
The fine specimens in the Society’s 
room are big enough for any angler. 
Barbel are of special interest to the 
club, as well as to me, because of 
the famous “baited swims”’ case of 
1876, in which figured the bellicose 
Mr. Gant and a certain Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Jones was alleged to have risen 
earlier than Mr. Gant to fish a 
swim carefully prepared at Sonning, 
Berkshire, during the _ preceding 
week, by Mr. Gant, who had 

















4.—THE PRESIDENT’S CHAIR 


declared his intention of winning the Society’s 
barbel prize for the third time. The ensuing 
correspondence between the two resulted in a 
libel case, won by Mr. Jones, who, unlike Mr. 
Gant, was not a member. A salmon of 37 lb., not 
a notable weight, and some tench and char 
complete the collection of specimens. 
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Stuffed fish, however, are not the only 
property worthy of record in this pleasant little 
room. At the head of the long table is the 
president’s chair (Fig. 4); upon its back, in 
relief, is carved a pike’s head above a scroll, a 
creel and some water. Old Esowx is enshrined 
in bulrushes, but above his watery element. 
The arms of the chair also represent pike. Upon 
the green baize of the table lie the two presiden- 
tial gavels; each is surmounted by the stuffed 
head of a small pike (Fig. 5). Another preserved 
head of a pike .. . a much bigger fellow—does 
service as the Society’s loving cup; within its 
jaws repose a pewter mug inscribed, ‘‘Pisc. Soc. 


Loving Cup, 1876.” Perhaps Mr. Gant 
drowned the sorrows of his legal defeat 


by copious draughts from it. 
think so. 

I was shown a snuff-box dated 1648. 
Because of its date some have attributed it to 
Walton, but on closer inspection I found it was 
meant not for snuff but for tobacco; 
written upon it are these words : WELL COM 
AT WILL YOUR PUP TO: FILL. How 
attractive to imagine the Master filling his 
churchwarden as he wandered along the banks 
of the Lea. If it was his, it is certain that 
Venator and Auceps often took a fill in the 
course of their instruction. 

A bust of Francis Francis hangs on the wall 
facing the door. His writings are well known to 
anglers and he was a leading member of the 
Society in the last century. There is a self- 
portrait by Rolfe, also an active associate, and 
there is the Society’s scrap-book, filled with 
matters of interest to the angler and containing 
some unpublished drawings of piscatorial sub- 
jects by John Leech. The Society possesses an 
old reel, weighing nearly 1% lb., and bearing a 
twisted horse-hair line with a breaking strain, 
when tcsted with a dry knot, of 17 Ib. (Fig. 3). 
Not at all a suitable gadget for the thread-liner 
of to-day ! 

Before leaving, I glanced once more round 


I should prefer to 
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5.—THE GAVELS OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE PISCATORIAL SOCIETY 


the walls to see how much had escaped my 
notice. Something had .. . a case containing a 
huchen. He was caught in Bavaria, but his 
presence reminded me of Lord Desborough’s 
attempt to introduce the species to London’s 
river. And so I went out into Southampton 
Row, wishing that the noisy thoroughfare could 
be transformed into some peaceful stretch of 
water wherein a fisherman, whose appetite had 
been whetted by all he had seen, could cast a 
fly or spin a bait. 


RETURN OF THE SANDPIPER 


summer visitor above all others whose 

return to its breeding haunts is marked. 
“The swallows are back.’ ‘‘Listen — the 
cuckoo !’’ So the news is passed on. News that 
brings special delight to many northerners 
comes when the common sandpipers are taking 
possession of lakeside territories and reaches of 
river and stream. While the sandpiper season 
lasts, white-barred wings flash from shore to 
shore of Scottish tarns and little pools among the 
Yorkshire moors—indeed, beside any inland 
water, even high among the hills, in northern 
England as well as in Scotland and Wales. In 
southern England, except in the south-west, the 
sandpiper is more familiar as a bird-of-passage, 
moving north in April and south in August, and 
the ‘‘dee-dee ’’ migration cry is more often heard 
than the “‘¢itty-teetie, titty-teetie’’ of the bird in 
its summer home. 

How often is the actual arrival of the 
migrant observed? Because so much migration 
takes place by night, the incoming flocks are 
seen chiefly by watchers at lighthouses, though 
on still nights people living on the main 
routes may hear the cries of migrants passing 
overhead. 


I: every district there must surely be one 


Of three vivid memories I have of sand- 
pipers, two, which belong respectively to spring 
and to mid-summer, concern solitary birds 
separated from their travelling companions. 
The first bird was seen on the very threshold of 
England, on the cliff-top between Kingsdown 
and St. Margaret’s Bay, Kent, during an Easter 
week-end of most bitter cold. The blizzard had 
died down, but slivers of melting ice still lay 
here and there on the sodden turf. There was 
little sign of spring beyond that one enchanting 
bird, with brown-speckled back and throat and 
soft pale breast, pattering about in search of 
food. Never was a bird more single-minded; 
worms were its sole preoccupation. To and fro 
it hurried, pausing just long enough to thrust 
the tip of its long beak into the thawing soil 


By MARIBEL EDWIN 


and draw out and bolt whole one small pink worm 
after another. Little time was wasted on the big 
worms writhing on the surface. The sandpiper 
nipped them experimentally and passed on to 
others of smaller calibre. A medium-sized worm 
was tempting, but after a spirited effort to hold 
one end down with its foot, while it swallowed 
the other end, the bird abandoned it. Onlookers 
meant nothing to the sandpiper; it showed 
neither fear nor interest even when it had to 
dodge two pairs of shoes. Such overpowering 
hunger suggested that it was having its first 
meal in England after the long flight from its 
winter quarters. It may well have been a 
straggler from a flock that had sped on north- 
wards through the stormy night. 


Memory leaps to the beautiful sweep of the 
Tummel above Pitlochry, in Perthshire, where 
last summer it was difficult to wander without 
moments of sadness, because thoughts would 
creep in of that well-loved reach lying drowned 





THE GRACEFUL AND ENCHANTING 
COMMON SANDPIPER, THE SWALLOW 
OF THE NORTHERN SUMMER 


in the new loch planned in the hydro-electric 
scheme. Here, in June, the vigilant sandpipers 
raised their glamour even before the oyster- 
catchers that shared with them the spits of 
shingle below the high, steep banks. Restlessly, 
with shrill whistles of anxiety, pair after pair of 
sandpipers tried at once to warn their young and 
distract the passers-by. They flew up to the 
riverside path and beyond to perch on stumps 
or stones, and flew down again, after,a few 
moments of head-bobbing and tail-jerking, to 
skim over the river, with the white arcs on their 
brown wings fully displayed. Some of the young, 
past the crouching stage, were easy to follow 
along the shingle. Though in their haste they 
often stumbled, they were in no danger of being 
overtaken and at the last moment would fly 
awkwardly back to their starting-point, piping 
plaintively. 

In contrast to the midsummer activity in 
this nesting haunt is an end-of-season scene set 
in Cornwall, in that strange hollow east of Old 
Lizard Head known as Pistol Meadow. The 
meadow, with its mingled scents of camomile 
and seaweed, is said to be haunted; but there 
was nothing eerie to be seen after dusk that 
September evening—only a common sandpiper, 
alone, silent, and as absorbed as the Easter 
sandpiper in Kent. This time there was no 
urgency, however, and the bird did not know 
it was being watched. It never looked up to the 
top of the foot high bank that bordered the 
small swampy pool where it was feeding. There 
it was, fairly distinct stil! in the waning light, 
practically underfoot, yet wholly unaware, so 
that the watchers came and went with no feeling 
of intrusion. 


Farther along the coast, sandpipers calling 
in the darkness showed that the bird in Pistol 
Meadow was not as solitary as it seemed. Per- 
haps it was enjoying a last meal before joining 
a flock gathering for migration and on the point 
of departure from this most southerly corner 
of Britain. 
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1.—THE EAST FRONT, WITH THE NORTH FRONT AS REBUILT BY WYATTVILLE ON THE RIGHT 


LONGLEAT, WILTSHIRE—II 


THE SEAT OF THE MARQUESS OF BATH oD 


Analysis of the building accounts of the first great Renaissance building erected in England is continued. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


In 1568 


Robert Smithson comes on the scene, but responsibility for the classical element in the external design is ascribed rather to 
Sir John Thynne himself in collaboration with his chief mason William Spicer, who worked here from 1554 till 1570. 


partly habitable but still far from 

finished house. Sir John Thynne went 
to live elsewhere, so it was presumably the 
habitable quarter that suffered most, though 
the flames probably spread to the scaffolding 
of those still under construction. A certain 
John Moore had succeeded Berryman as 
head mason or clerk of the works; but 
William Spicer, who we are assuming to be 
identical with the William Spicer who became 
Surveyor-General, 1597-1603, was the chief 


LT April, 1567, fire had broken out in the 





2.—_THE ROOF (SOUTH RANGE) WITH THREE OF WILLIAM SPICER’S 


contracting mason. A year later, March 
11, 1568, Humphrey’ Lovell, Queen’s 
Master Mason, wrote to Sir John recom- 
mending 


This bearer Robert Smytheson, free- 
mason, who of laytt was with Master Vice 
Chamberlaine, not dowting hem but to be a 
man fett for youre worshepe, and with these 
covenantes : fyrste he to have xvid a daye 
holle, that ys to say viijs a weke and a nage 
kepte in your worshepes charges, and the rest 
of hes men xiid a daye. Seconde hes men to 


“BANKETTING HOUSES” (c. 1560) AND COLUMNAR CHIMNEYS 


SEVEN 


have dayes wages for theare travel whiles 
they are in cominge, and the carriage of 
theare towles pade for. Hemselfe ys con- 
tented to stand to your worshepes benevo- 
lence trowsting you welle conseder of hem. 
This is the first recorded appearance in 
building history of ““Mr. Robert Smithson, 
Gentn Architector, and Surveyor unto the 
most worthy House of Wollaton with diverse 
others of great account,”’ as his monument in 
that Nottinghamshire church rehearses, who 
died in 1614 aged 79. He was therefore now 
33. The Vice-Chamberlain in 1567-8 was 
Sir Francis Knollys, whose principal seat 
was Caversham where he entertained 
Queen Elizabeth. His house there was 
entirely rebuilt in the 18th century, so 
unfortunately Smithson’s previous work 
is not extant. Thynne immediately en- 
gaged him at the stipulated Is. 4d. a 
day, and a payment to Mrs. Smithson 
of 40s. may have been a month’s salary 
on account. He henceforth heads the 
list of freemasons employed, who were 
receiving from ls. to 8d.; and there are 
regular references to ashlar being hewn 
“for the new building at Longleat.” 
Whatever the extent of the fire, 
Thynne seems to have decided to amend 
or finalise the design which, we saw last 
week, there are reasons for believing had 
been evolved between him and Spicer in 
1559. For in the April following Smith- 
son’s arrival Adrian Ganny, Ganony, or 
Gaunt (all three spellings are used) re- 
ceived 45 shillings for a “‘model” and a 
further 15s. “‘in part of payment for a 
more sum for making of ye model for 
Longleat.”” Ganny was the joiner and 
had been on the establishment since at 
least 1565, when John Lewis the head 
carpenter (of whom more later) and 
“Adrian Gaunt” had measured up the 





wainscot required for the great parlour. 
Sir T. G. Jackson (Renaissance of Roman 
Architecture III) has suggested that 
“Ganony” may be a corruption of some 
such Italian name as Giannone, but the pre- 
valent reference to him as Gaunt suggests 
rather that, if he was a foreigner, he was 
from Ghent. Another possible foreigner at 
Longleat was Allan Mynart, subsequently 
spelt Maynard, who was carving the over- 
mantels. Ganny’s model—possibly the first 
made for a building in England—does not 
exist. It will certainly have incorporated the 
two courts with Chapman’s beast-surmounted 
dormers, and no doubt Spicer’s great tran- 
somed windows with ‘“‘columpnes,” specified 
and dimensioned in 1559. What does exist 
among the collection of Robert Smithson’s 
drawings preserved at the R.I.B.A. is a fine 
tinted drawing for a two-storeyed bay win- 
dow much resembling those at Longleat 
(Fig. 5), but also showing affinities to the very 
similar projecting, pedimented windows of 
the courtyard of old Somerset House, as 
recorded in Thorpe’s drawing (Fig. 4). 

The connection of Longleat with Somer- 
set House, through Thynne having been 
responsible for the Protector’s personal busi- 
ness when it was being built, was remarked 
in the first article, and now becomes apparent. 
That this drawing refers to the Longleat 
windows is rendered probable by basement 
lights occurring in exactly their actual 
position, allowing for the height of the 
main floor above ground level (6 ft.) as 
agreed with Spicer. The type of lights is 
identical. 

The Ionic order corresponds very 
closely, including the lion-masks in the 
pedestals. The Doric order, however, as 
built, has been carried down to ground level, 
much improving the relative proportions, 
and been given its full entablature. In the 
drawing the pilasters are diminished ; as 
built they are not. The most notable differ- 
ence of the drawing is the finishing of the bay 
above the second storey with a pediment, 
instead of rising to the third, Corinthian, 
order and decorated parapet eventually 
erected (Fig. 7). But when, in 1573-4, the 
costing of these bays was itemised with the 
freemasons, we shall see that two orders only 
were specified. 

The evolution of these remarkable win- 
dows must make us extremely cautious of 
attributing the design, possibly even the 
drawing, to Smithson himself. That they 
made a great impression on him is clear 
from his having elaborated the design 
afterwards at Wollaton. But unless all the 
windows that Spicer had been paid for 
working since 1559 were taken down after 
the fire (the short duration of which can 
scarcely have calcined them all), their general 
character and dimensions were Spicer’s. 
Moreover, in 1567, when Spicer was still at 
Longleat, John Lewis and the new mason, 
Smithson, are recorded to have measured the 
windows. Nor must we conclude that 
because prices were only detailed in 1573-4, 
no windows of this pattern had been pre- 
viously erected—by Spicer, working within 
his general contract. What seems to have 
happened was that in 1570-1 Spicer left for 
Kenilworth and Smithson and other masons 
contracted to continue, at revised prices, 
what Spicer had evolved with Thynne 
from Somerset House and already partly 
erected. 

In 1573 roofs were being covered with 
18,000 Cornish slates transported some of the 
way by sea; and Robert Smithson received 
£58 for working “24 Chaptrells, fryse and 
architra.”” In the following year a price 
schedule (unsigned but possibly in his writing) 
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was agreed between the masons and Sir John 
covering the orders of the bays in detail—and 
showing much uncertainty of how these new 
foreign terms should be spelt : 
The pedestals of dorrick with 
his base, cornish and articra 8s. 


Jambs, heads, & sills per foot 8d. 
Cornish, fryse, & architra per foot 1s. 8d. 
Base of pedestals of Yonk 

(Lonic) per foot 4d. 
Cornish of Yonk per foot 5d. 
Monyells & transoms per foot 3d. 
Chaptrells (capitals) the piece 3s. 8d. 


And I to find the stone. 
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3.—A BAY OF THE EAST FRONT. 


Spicer’s 


863 


Spicer, hitherto almost unknown though sub- 
sequently Surveyor of the Queen’s Works 
(unless it was his son) in 1559, rather than to 
the better-known Robert Smithson in 1573, 
is the remarkable purity of the detail at 
Longleat. 

This quality becomes apparent when 
these Doric and “ Yonk” orders are 
compared with Smithson’s handling of them 
by himself at Wollaton after 1582 (Fig. 8) and 
at Wardour Old Castle (Fig. 9); and with the 
clumsy fantasy of John Shute’s representation 
of them published in The First and Chief 
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‘ windows with collumpnes ” (1559); the 


“ Dorrick” and “ Yonk” orders specified by Smithson in 1574; the third, Corinthian, storey 
traditionally added after 1580 


The extraordinary interest which 
attaches to the attribution and dating of 
these features at Longleat requires no 
emphasis, since they have long been recog- 
nised as the earliest and purest application of 
the Renaissance style in English architecture, 
apart from sculpture known to be from 
Italian hands. 

A further point in support of 
giving the credit of being the first native 
designer in the classical medium to William 


Grounds of Architecture in 1563. The collec- 
tion of Smithson’s drawings contains nothing 
in the nature of studies of the orders; rather 
they exhibit an empirical if ingenious mind 
with a bias to exuberant mannerism derived 
from de |’Orme and de Vries. Had he been 
responsible for the Longleat bays, we might 
expect to detect evidence of acquaintance 
with Shute’s rather jejune pedantries. Yet 
the only feature at Longleat that Sir 
Lawrence Weaver in the Introduction to his 
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4.—THORPE’S DRAWING OF OLD SOMERSET HOUSE. Showing the project- 

ing bay windows from which those at Longleat originated. (Sir John Soane’s Museum) 

5.—DRAWING OF A BAY WINDOW RESEMBLING THOSE ORIGI- 

NALLY SPECIFIED AT LONGLEAT IN 1574. 
fat the R.I.B.A. 


(Right) 


edition of Shute (where he would have 
emphasised any resemblance) could detect 
is the panels in the base of the Doric order 
which “look rather like masonry left for 
future carving such as the armour which 
Shute gives in his plate.’”’ He also pointed 
out that, despite the accuracy and fineness 
of the mouldings, none of the _ orders 
here are diminished—a_ refinement for 
which Shute, to his credit, gave minute 
instructions. 

The inference may be that these bays 
were set out earlier and from a purer source 
than either Shute (1563) or Philibert de 
Orme (Nouvelles Inventions, 1561; Le 
Premier Tome de Il’ Architecture, 1567); which 
appears to limit the actual source of the 
Longleat orders to an early edition of 
Vitruvius, or to Serlio whose Le Cinque 
Maniere was issued 1537, becoming Book IV 
of the complete edition of his Regole Generale 
di Architectura in 1551. Sir John Thynne’s 
scholarly background and French contacts 
render his awareness of these books fairly 
probable when, c. 1559, he resolved to include 
in his and Spicer’s “platt’” improved 
variants of the bays recently erected 
at Somerset House. The lion masks and 
the roundels containing little busts are 
interpolated features of the kind that 
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In the Smithson Collection 


Englishmen considered characteris- 
tically “‘ancient.”’ 
The closeness with which 











Smithson imitated some Longleat 











details at Wollaton (Fig. 8) is very 
striking. The windows are _ the 
same except in proportion; the 
strapwork apron and _ brackets 
beneath the sills are identical. 
The Doric order is the same, ex- 
cept that he borrowed de 1’Orme’s 
device of interpolating a projecting 
block in the shaft. The friezes he 
overloaded with Flemish tricks. The 
great corner pavilions of Wollaton, 
though so extravagantly crested, 




















may be regarded as developments of 
the Longleat bays. And he largely 
copied the columnar chimney-stacks, 
But with these we approach the 
mystery of Longleat’s upper storey 
and roof. 

The absence of reference to the 
third, Corinthian, order in the masons’ con- 
tract of 1574, and in the Smithson drawing, 
supports the tradition that the fronts 
were raised to their present height by the 
second Sir John Thynne after 1580. But 
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if the facades were intended to be of two 
storevs only, it is certain that a steep roof 


6.—PLAN OF SECOND STOREY OF LONGLEAT, c. 1580. (Reproduced by permission of the 
Marquess of Salisbury from the photostat at the British Museum of the original at Hatfield) 








was to surmount them, for Chapman was 
working its dormers overlooking the inner 
courts in 1554 and Spicer contracted to 
build the “ banketting houses” _ sur- 
mounting it in 1559. The original ridge 
of this roof is indeed still clearly visible 
externally, with lead flats extending outwards 
(Fig. 2), and internally in the construction of 
the attics (Fig. 11). Now divided into rooms, 
these seem to have originally been treated as 
open galleries, so that dormers on one side 
only could have lit them sufficiently. Had 
a ridge roof uninterrupted by dormers sur- 
mounted the lower fagade, the resemblance 
of Longleat to Serlio’s chateau of Ancy le 
Franc (1546) would have been striking. But 
dormers were probably intended, for Spicer’s 
contract of 1557 included, besides the fronts, 
“as well doors, beasts, chimneys and crests.” 
The beasts seem to imply dormers for them 
to sit on. A ridge roof would certainly have 
allowed the pavilions to be better seen, 
instead of their being visible only from a 
distance; though in those circumstances they 
could have been used for outlook only, there 
being no roof terraces. 

The only specific references to the 
remarkable chimney-stacks are the one in 
Spicer’s contract just quoted, and another in 
1569 when one Thomas Gregory is mentioned 
as working on them and their height is given 
as 16 ft. But we are justified by the contract 
in associating their character, of fat Doric 
columns with pronounced abacus, a kind of 
capital, and fluted base, with Spicer indi- 
vidually ; and in regarding their recurrence at 
Wollaton, Burghley, and elsewhere as another 
instance of the Thynne-Spicer influence 
on the Elizabethan Renaissance, in which, 
however, the simplicity and proportions 





7—THE NORTH-EAST ANGLE OF THE EAST FRONT 


showing the subsequent (ec. 


of the Longleat prototype 
were rapidly lost. 

There is no documentary 
evidence of when the elevations 
were raised, except possibly 
in an undated statement that 
“the west part of Longleat is 
almost taken down to the cor- 
bel.’’ The “corbel’’ would seem 
only to make sense in reference 
to something above it. e.g. 
dormers. This taking down 
has been regarded as bearing 
on damage by the fire; but it 
could have been due to the 
decision to replace dormers 
by a continuous third storey. 
Sir John Thynne was notorious 
for his dilletante changes of 
mind—a fastidiousness new to 
the English—and was _ lam- 
pooned in 1575  on_ that 
account by a_ neighbour, 
Darrell of Littlecote. The 
burlesque, a copy of which 
inscribed Darrell’s Knavery 
is preserved at  Longleat, 
ridicules his frequent alter- 
ations to the building. The 
documentation of his later 
years, when he seems to have 
lived continuously at Longleat, 
is very much less complete 
than for earlier periods, and 
it is said that no accounts 
of his son’s lifetime exist. The 
continuity of treatment of 
the building is so marked, 
however, that it is difficult 
to believe in the second Sir 
John assembling a fresh team 
of masons after the dispersal 
of those who had _ worked 
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8.—WOLLATON HALL, 
1580?) treatment of the skyline 
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9.—_ARCHWAY AT WARDOUR CASTLE, WILTSHIRE 
Now identified as by Smithson, c. 1576 


NOTTINGHAM, BY 
SMITHSON, 1582-87. For comparison with Fig. 7 
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ROBERT 


with Spicer and Smithson. 
A summary of building costs 
incurred between the fire and 
Thynne’s death is our only 
guide to these later years. 
It is not rendered more explicit 
by the later years being 
treated as periods of 18 months: 

1567 sod me £1149 


(reconstruction 
after fire) 


1568 we 836 
(Smithson’s 
arrival) 

1569 a nai 740 
(Spicer 
working 
chimneys) 

1570 aa Fo 627 

Jan., ’71—Dec., ’72 723 
(two years; 
average £361) 

1573 Roe xg 740 
(Smithson 
working 
bays) 

Jan., ’74—June, ’75 730 
(Masons’ 
contract for 
bays) 

July, ’75—Dec., ’76 640 

Jan., ’77—Dec., ’77 730 

1578-9 ee a 57 


The gross total came to £8,016. 
No internal works are speci- 
fied to account for’ the 
maintenance of costs at so 
high a level till the end of 
1577, and we are left wondering 
whether it may not have 
been due to the building of 
the upper storey. In the year 
1576 Sir Matthew Arundell 
of Wardour Castle 





? 
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wrote to Sir John telling him that 
Smithson was still in the neighbourhood. 
That Arundell should have written confirms 
Smithson’s responsibility for the alterations 
at Wardour attributed to him in COUNTRY 
LiFe (October 11, 1930), and also establishes 
the link between Longleat and _ his 
commission at Wollaton in 1582, since 
Lady Arundell was a Willoughby of 
Wollaton. But also it indicates his having 
left Longleat and the possibility of his return 
between then and 1582 in connection with 
the raising of the fronts. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
treatment of the parapets was somewhat 
weak. On their faces are reliefs of the 
heads of men playing lutes. The circular 
ornamented “port-holes” above, of which 
the larger have a man’s bust in the tym- 
panum, have none of Spicer’s simplicity 
or indeed Smithson’s vitality. A faint but 
interesting clue that cannot be followed up 





10.—THREE OF THE STATUES ADDED 
TO THE PARAPET, c. 1685. Possibly the 


sculptor was Arnold Quellin 


The classical mouldings are accurate if 
rather coarse, and there is little of the 
Flemish mannerism associated with Smith- 
son. Spicer, whose known work is more 
architectural and delicate, is not recorded 
to have executed anything indoors. 
Chapman is known to have carved a chimney- 
piece for Dudley Castle and probably that at 
Lacock which, however, is of Italian quattro 
cento character. He isnot heard of after 1559. 
But if Chapman carved the two famous stone 
tables in Sharington’s tower at Lacock, he 
seems the most likely candidate among 
recorded sculptors at Longleat for having 
executed this little less notable work, charged 
with so much of the French renaissance 
feeling which animated Sir John Thynne. 

It has been suggested to me, however, 
by Dr. Nicholas Pevsner that the sculpture 
of this chimney-piece is more likely to be late 
17th-century, and in that case to be asso- 
ciated rather with the parapet statues. But 
surely more mature Baroque forms would 
have been employed at that date. 

(To be continued) 





11.—BISHOP KEN’S LIBRARY, IN THE 
EAST RANGE OF THE ROOF. Fitted up c. 


1685, and showing the original roof construction 


is that Thomas Strong (d. 1681), elder brother 
of Edward, Wren’s contractor, and who came 
of a Wiltshire family of masons, worked at 
Longleat in 1662. The magnificent Baroque 
statues were added at the end of the 17th 
century; they are not shown in Kip’s views 
but are in Colin Campbell’s. It has been 
suggested they may be the work of Arnold 
Quellin, the sculptor of Tom Thynne “of 
Ten Thousand’s’’ monument in Westminster 
Abbey (1682). 

The very remarkable chimney-piece 
(Fig. 12) I believe is an unique survival of 
Sir John’s internal decoration. It faces the 
central south window in the attic gallery on 
that front and is thus near the dormer 
windows for which William Chapman carved 
the finials c. 1554, although we have noted 
that the outer wall of the range was probably 
due to Spicer after 1559. Looking at the 
workmanship, we may notice a difference 
between the rather stumpy festoons of fruit 
(of the kind that Smithson depicts in the 
drawing of a chimney-piece at Arundel 
House) and the refined vigour of the lintel P 
foliage-scrolls and the drapery of the 
imposts, which suggests the influence of 12.—CHIMNEY-PIECE IN SOUTH ATTIC RANGE. HEIGHT 8 FT. A superb example 


France and Serlio. of early Renaissance carving showing marked French influence, c. 1560 ? 
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SIGNALS FOR DEFENDERS 


plays an important part in defensive play. 

A partnership consisting of two players 
who pay close attention to the order in which 
partner plays his cards will show a marked ad- 
vantage over more haphazard pairs. 

The basis of defensive signalling is the 
“come on’”’ or encouraging play and its corollary, 
the ‘“‘stop,”’ “‘switch”’ or discouraging play. An 
everyday example is the case where a player, on 
lead against a suit contract, plays the King 
from a holding such as AK92, Dummy puts 
down three small cards in the suit, and partner 
follows with a suspiciously high card such as the 
Seven. Unless the leader has reason to suppose 
that this card is his partner’s lowest, he should 
recognise it as a request for the suit to be con- 
tinued ; third hand probably has the Queen or a 
doubleton. If the Ace is played at Trick 2 and 
the partner follows with any card lower than the 
Seven, then the “peter’’ or ‘‘echo”’ has been 
completed in unmistakable fashion. 

More often than not, there is no time for the 
echo to be completed, and the leader has to 
draw deductions from the fall of a single card 
from his partner’s hand. In the following case 
West makes the standard lead of the Queen of 
Spades against a contract of Three No-Trumps 
by South :— 


[To intelligent use of recognised signals 


Prerrrrrrrrrrrr 


Prereererere erry 


Dummy plays low, and East must be care- 
ful to play the Seven, to make sure that West 
will continue the suit. West realises that the 
Seven cannot be a singleton, as in that case 
South would have held five Spades and would 
surely have bid them during the auction. 

South wins with the King of Spades and 
later on West regains the lead. Had East 
thoughtlessly played the Two to the first trick, 
West could only continue with Spades at con- 
siderable risk, for this play would present South 
with three tricks in the suit if his original Spade 
holding had been K 10 4. It is clear, therefore, 
that with two or three worthless cards East 
should discourage by playing his lowest, and 
when West regains the lead he must switch to 
another suit in the hope that East will get in to 
lead a Spade through South’s Ten, which will 
then be trapped. 

These signals are in widespread use and 
most players are alive to their possibilities and 
use them correctly. But in recent years another 
form of defensive signal has caught the Bridge 
playing public’s fancy : an ingenious yet simple 
invention designed to make life easier for the 
defending side, but which in practice is respon- 
sible for a number of card-table catastrophes. 

This device is technically known as the 
Suit-Preference signal. The credit for its in- 
vention is attributed by some to a Mr. Hy. 
Lavinthal, by others to a Mr. William E. 
McKenney, both leading authorities in the 
United States. 

The use of the Suit-Preference signal in its 
simplest form is shown in the following ex- 
ample :— 


o<> 
wore 


Greedy for his honours, South insisted on a 
contract of Four Hearts, although Three No- 
Trumps would have been a spread for eleven 
tricks. West led his singleton Diamond ; dummy 
played the Ten, East the Ace and South the 


Knave. This last was a palpable false card and 
East promptly returned a Diamond for his 
partner to ruff. 

It is now essential for West to make the 
correct return. If he leads a Spade, East wins 
and another Diamond ruff defeats the contract; 
but if he tries a Club, declarer gets home with 
an overtrick by drawing trumps and discarding 
his Spades on dummy’s Clubs. In actual play, 
however, a Spade was smartly returned and the 
defence got the maximum out of the hand. 

The point was that at Trick 2 East had led 
back the Nine of Diamonds. 

This significant card constituted a Suit- 
Preference signal. It will be noticed that the 
Nine was an unnecessarily high card for East to 
return. The formula can be stated as follows : 
when a player leads a certain suit in the expecta- 
tion that his partner will win the trick, usually 
in a ruffing situation, he knows that his partner 
will have a choice between two suits for his 
return. One of these suits will naturally be 
higher in bidding rank than the other. So an 
unnecessarily high card asks for the return of 
the higher-ranking suit; a low card asks for the 
lower-ranking suit. 

In the above example East led back the 
Nine of Diamonds because he obviously wanted 
his partner to return a Spade. Had he held the 
Ace of Clubs, he would have led the Two of Dia- 
monds. 

Both sides found the following clever defence 
in a pre-war international match :— 


THE SOCIETY’S 


A Golf Commentary by 


HERE are some books which for oneself 
make the most perfect browsing, since 
they are full of memories of old times and 
old friends, or pleasant people and pleasant 
places. At the same time they are of so com- 
paratively domestic a character that one is not 
quite sure how they may strike those who are, 
so to speak, outside the family circle. I feel 
something of this uncertainty about the Society’s 
jubilee book, The Oxford and Cambridge Golfing 
Society 1898-1948, which Mr. Eric Prain has 
edited (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 15s.). I have 
no doubt at all that he has done his work 
admirably and that the book may well become 
something of a bible to those intimately con- 
cerned. As to golfers in general, I hope and 
believe they will find much in it to interest them, 
even though some of the “old grouse in the 
gun-room”’ jokes may be partially hidden from 
them and they will not have the fun, which 
falls to me in ample measure, of poring over the 
records of matches in which they played them- 
selves. 

It may be that I ought really not to review 
this book, because I cannot deny that I wrote 
some parts of it myself. That was unavoidable, 
because by dint of survival I have now probably 
the most intimate knowledge of some of the 
earliest tours and matches. In the circumstances 
I hope I may be forgiven. Briefly then, the 
book is divided into two parts; the first com- 
paratively desultory and reminiscent; the 
second statistical. In the first I have tried to 
say something about those early tours, and 
about Rye, which has for so long kindly allowed 
the Society to regard it as its home, where our 
tournament for the President’s Putter has been 
regularly played, save for the war years, since 
1920. Mr. Harold Beveridge has given an 
account of the memorable tour in the United 
States in 1903, after which the Captain, John 
Low, prophetically warned Britain of the 
impending invasion of young American cham- 
pions, saying that “already he heard the hooting 
of their steamers in the Mersey.’ Mr. Prain 
himself has skilfully summarised our tours 
between wars, and finally there are short 
character sketches of a number of our leading 
figures, contributed by various hands under the 
title of Some Society Personalities. There are 
also accounts and photographs of our regalia; 
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North dealt at Game All and with East- 
West silent the bidding in both rooms went 
One DiamondOne Spade; Three Spades— 
Four Spades. Both Wests led the Four of 
Diamonds. 

East won with the Ace and paused to con- 
sider. West’s lead was obviously a singleton, 
so the suit must be returned. But then what? 
If by some miracle West held both missing 
Aces, the contract was automatically defeated ; 
if West held the Ace of Clubs only, the contract 
was safe; but if West held the Ace of Hearts and 
could be persuaded to underlead it, then East 
could give his partner another ruff. 

So at Trick 2 both Easts returned the Ten 
of Diamonds. Both spurned half measures, 
because from West’s angle the Seven might just 
conceivably have been East’s lowest Diamond. 
In both rooms West rose to the occasion and 
returned a small Heart to East’s King; thus was 
the contract defeated. 


HISTORY BOOK 


BERNARD DARWIN 


the Sacred Shrimp, for instance, given us by our 
friends at St. Anne’s; the Loving Cup, which 
was the present of five American friends; and 
an authentic pedigree of the Putter itself written 
years ago now by our first secretary, Arthur 
Croome. 

I could not myself go on the American tour, 
but I naturally heard a good deal about it at 
the time. Yet now, in reading Mr. Beveridge’s 
sprightly account of it, I stand amazed at what 
youth could stand in the way of constant 
travelling, constant matches, and constant and 
overwhelming hospitality. The team landed at 
Boston, had at once a festive lunch and then 
were whirled out to Myopia for a single round 
of practice before the first match of the tour 
next day. And so it went on, with never a break 
from August 11 to September 12—a month 
punctuated by long journeys and gorgeous din- 
ners. It says much for the endurance of the 
team that they lost only a single match, and 
that by a single point against All America. It 
is, morever, fair to say that in all human 
probability they would not have lost that one 
had not Johnny Bramston already had in him 
the seeds of the illness which’ was too soon to 
carry him off, so that he succumbed exhausted 
at the 38th hole. 

The story of the match at Garden City 
between’ Guy Ellis, then known as_ the 
Skipper, and Dr. Fredericks, of Oil City, has 
been told before; I have indeed told it myself, 
perhaps inaccurately. Here it is at last from 
one who was there,‘‘straight from the horse’s 
mouth.” It appears that owing to Dr. 
Fredericks’s undue propensity for practice 
swings, Walter Travis suggested to John Low 
that the pair should start last. It was almost 
pitch dark when they got to the 16th hole, with 
Ellis two down. Spectators acted as fore caddies 
and one marked the hole with the glowing end 
of a cigar. Ellis won the next two holes and 
they came to the home hole, an iron shot over 
a pond. The green was marked by a single 
hurricane lamp, and the hole itself by another. 
“After an endless wait the click of an iron club 
was heard and then the plop of a ball on the 
green. ‘The Skipper’ was some ten feet from 
the hole. More lengthy silence, the click of an 
iron and the plop of a ball, but this time 
unmistakably in the lake.”” The winner on being 
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asked to account for the delay replied, “ Well, 
Dr. Fredericks said he didn’t like being hurried, 
so I didn’t hurry him, I took just as many 
practice swings every time as he did.” 

The “Personalities” include all who have 
shone as players in the Society’s ranks and 
several who, though not great golfers, were yet 
great characters. There is the beloved Parson 
Tindall, for instance, to whom we owe among 
many other acts of friendship, the saving of the 
Putter, since it was one of the last acts of his 
life to remove it from the Rye club-house, that 
was later “‘blitzed,’’ to the safety of the bank. 
There is Lord Kenmare, better known as 
Valentine Castlerosse, whom Mr. Oliver Lyttel- 
ton has presented with affectionate humour as 
a Regency buck, living after his time. There is 
Denys Finch-Hatton,one of the most picturesque 
young men of his day, with a flavour all his 
own, for whom Mr. Seton Gordon is responsible. 
One of our rare and much prized honorary 
members, Sir Guy Campbell, has done, and done 
admirably, among others, Arthur Croome and 
the Hunter brothers, Mansie and Norrie. Mr. 


DEAD MEN’S BONES 


RUM old place, Foulness Island. It 
A always was and it always will be, this 


Ultima Thule of the Eastern Counties. 
It is the toe of Essex. A bleak, flat, almost 
treeless island, lying between Thames and 
Crouch, the North Sea forever frothing in 
curdled, muddy spume on its eastern shores. 

The Romans called it the Isle of Birds; 
and the Danes, the Ness or Headland of Birds. 
It still is. 

On all that 6,000 acres of flat, dyke-seamed 
farm land and cattle marsh, winding reed- 
bordered fleet and girdling prairies of saltings, 
purple with sea lavender in September, there 
are birds of every good, wild sort that fly. 
Swans and wild geese, duck and waders, herons 
and plover, partridges and pipits. The sea 
swallows flash and scream above the shining 
creeks. The tides suck and flow on shoal and 
fairway where the brent geese sit in black 
armadas. 

A place, in summer, of hot, baking levels, 
where cattle swish their tails on treeless marshes, 
where the corn stands straight and golden in 
a lambent, lilting, clearness of light, that light 
which is all sunshine and blue sea and blue sky, 
reflected from the sea, cast down again upon 
earth by the sky, a light so clear that a man 
may walk on air. 

In winter, a place of bitter winds, of drifting 
fogs and menacing tides. If the great hairy 
seawalls that march like huge, bleached snakes 
between the saltings and the marshes were to 
“blow’’, a third of the island might go under 
the tide. 

* * * 

Scarce more than 40 miles from London, 
yet, they said, before the 1914 war not an 
islander had ever seen a soldier in uniform, 
scarce one had been in a train. London was a 
distant mystery, brooding far up the seaways 
of Thames. No buses ran on the island’s roads. 
There was no road to the mainland, save the 
Broomway, that ancient trackway across the 
sands and mud-flats, which ran for miles from 
Wakering Stairs on the mainland to the islands 
of Havengore, New England and Foulness. 
A road that went under the sea at every tide, 
its course marked only by the thin, scrawny 
tops of the “brooms” which stuck up above the 
sliding waters like witches’ fingers. Many an 
island farmer, homing from market in his 
hard-sprung cart, has been trapped by the 
tide on a night of fog. More than one has been 
drowned. 

Do you wonder that an island, so remote, 
bleak, bare, cold and cut off should have bred 
arace apart? Farmers and fishermen, smugglers 
and wreckers, unlettered and _ superstitious, 
defiant and independent, the Islanders have 
always been, and still are, a rum lot. Did they 
not breed those great prize fighters of the 18th 
century, John Bennewith; Minter, the fighting 
king of the bargees; Rippengale, the marsh- 
waller, and that trinity of Foulness “pugs”’, 
deliciously known as the Infant, the Giant, 
and Bullocks’ Bones. 
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Robertson-Glasgow has dealt with his two 
illustrious contemporaries, Roger Wethered and 
Cyril Tolley, whose names run inseparably 
together, and so on. Sir Harold Gillies has 
proved so tremendous a subject that it has 
needed an alliance of two, designated as G.L.M. 
and R.B.V., to do justice to his golf and his 
impish and eternally juvenile humour. Time 
goes inexorably on, and it is a good thing that 
some of our pioneers should be, however briefly, 
commemorated, before the witnesses of their 
prowess should vanish with them. It is to be 
hoped that those who did not know them will 
glean here at least some faint picture of those 
to whom they owe much. 

All this is most excellent fun, but for pure 
joyous browsing commend me to the records in 
the second half, where are enshrined, with one or 
two exceptions, the scores of all the matches 
that the Society has played in its fifty years of 
life. It is idle to deny that as the eye hovers 
over these pages, it lights instantly and with 
peculiar interest on its owner’s name. In respect 
of this frankly egotistical pleasure no one ought 
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King of all the local characters was Hard 
Apple Blyth, the Paglesham smuggler, who, 
a devout churchwarden on Sundays, drank 
“Damnation to all Revenue Laws and Officers”’ 


on week-days, boarded a King’s cutter on one . 


epic occasion and took its cargo of spirits seized 
from another smuggler, killed a bull with 
a club and, when he died in 1830, asked for 
the Lord’s Prayer to be repeated by his bedside 
and, when it was finished, said quietly: 
“Now I am ready for the launch,” turned 
his face to the wall and slipped his moorings 
on the last tide. 
* * * 

Little wonder that the best parson they 
ever had, in the old days, to rule that rough 
spiritual kingdom, was old Tom Archer. In his 
blue frock coat, white corduroy breeches, grey 
woollen stockings and red night-cap, he rode 
everywhere over the island on a raking great 
hunter, jumped stiles and dykes, smoked a clay 
pipe as he walked up the churchyard path on 
Sundays and left it in a niche in the porch, 
ready for the fusee to be struck the moment he 
came out of service. 

Parson Tom was a bare-knuckle fighter 
himself and if any of his smuggler-pugs gave 
trouble he would set about them in the way 
they best understood. Yet he was a man of 
good classical education, who wrote many 
excellent verses under the pen-name of 
Calliope. 

This fine old man of God, whom Kingsley 
would have loved, broke his leg trying to jump 
the churchyard stile! He died soon after, in 
February, 1832, at the age of 82, and lies in Foul- 
ness Church, where still his dead ears may hear: 

. . . the lone notes falling, 

Where the long grey tides are crawling, 

Through the shouting west wind’s buffets or 

the dripping fog’s chill blanket, 

As the wild geese come shoreward from the sea. 

To-day, Foulness is connected to the main- 
land by a military road, but if you want to get 
there you will be held up by a policeman or a 
sentry, your pass demanded, your features 
scrutinised and your face, probably, turned 
firmly backwards on its tracks. The road, 
a ribbon of concrete, strides across the creeks 
and saltings of Havengore and New England 
and strikes like a sword to the very heart of 
Foulness, where the old church stands by the 
weather-boarded inn, of which my friend, 
Guiver, is landlord, amid its few wind-twisted 
elms and holly bushes, where the blackbirds 
roost. 

So, altogether, whatever way you look at 
it, Foulness is still a rum sort of old place. 
There always have been, and probably always 
will be, rum sorts of goings-on there and 
thereabouts. 

You might, for example, meet the ghost of 
Turtle, the “pug” who was killed in a fight in 
that lane they call Turtle’s Walk near the church 
or meet the spectre of Bullocks’ Bones, the 
giant prize-fighter, coming lowering up a rutted 
road under the moon, or see old Hard Apple 
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to be able to enjoy himself as much as I do, 
since—forgive a modest boast—I have played 
in over 160 matches and something over 300 
rounds for the Society. 

It is curious to note how some matches, 
and those very close and presumably excit- 
ing ones, are entirely blotted out of the memory, 
as if they had never been, and cannot be recalled 
even by the printed word, while others, not 
apparently more interesting or important, 
spring instantly to mind at the smallest hint. 
The shot and the club it was played with and 
the emotion it produced are all freshly 
remembered. 

Does one recall most clearly one’s triumphs 
or disasters? That is a question on which I can 
arrive at no definite conclusion. I thought it 
would be the disasters, but I find recorded some 
serious and inexplicable defeats which have 
written no wrinkle whatever on my azure brow. 
All I am quite sure of is that those pages taken 
together represent an irrepayable debt of grati- 
tude for much happiness. They will do so, I am 
sure, for many others. 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


storming over the sea-wall on a wild night of 
moon, waving a ghostly cutlass and roaring on 
the sharp wind his death-defying oath of ‘‘ Body 
and Bones!” And talking of bones, here is 
a tale. 

* * * 

“Same as that there old Foulness,”’ said 
Charlie, as he sat on the bunk in the smack’s 
cabin, oiling the lock of our muzzle-loading 
punt-gun with a feather. ‘‘ Allus was a rum owd 
place. They bred forever 0’ witches on that owd 
island. Rum owd gals. Puta spell on ye as soon 
as look at ye! They’d stop the cows givin’ milk 
and give the hosses glanders. Owd Mother 
Redcap was the head one. She ain’t bin dead 
this many years. 

“Me owd granddad got mixed up in a rare 
funny howdyedo on that owd island. Soon arter 
the Crimea War. They had forever o’ Russian 
prisoners on that owd island in them days. 
Happen we might see a few more on ’em back 
there afore long ! 

“They died like flies. Couldn’t stand the 
island weather. Got the ague or summat. They 
buried a rare parcel on ’em in a gret owd 
cemetery on the island. Me granddad knowed 
where they laid. 

“Well, that might hev been about the late 
‘eighties, when they was all a-goin’ in for this 
here high-falutin’ farmin’. You know—like the 
War Ags. do nowadays. All long words and 
fancy names and white-collar chaps givin’ 
orders, ’stead of workin’, and none the better 
crops for it in the end ! 

“Bone-meal was all the go. They was all 
hollerin’ out for bone-meal. Fancy prices for it 
by the ton. 

“Well, me owd granddad never did hold 
wi’ hard work if he could git round it. He’d bin 
on the island a time or two with some o’ his 
rum owd mates on other business. You under- 
stand? Night work! Work what hed plenty o’ 
spirit in it! Well, me owd granddad reckoned 
that if they could run cargoes on to the 
island he might jest as well run a cargo or 
two off it. 

“So he started a-diggin’ up these here owd 
Russians—cartloads on ’em. Sweated his owd 
guts out at it, night arter night. He barged ’em 
away up the creek, leg-bones, ribs, skulls, 
kneecaps, backbones—everything he could lay 
hold on, ’ceptin’ their medals. 

“He done pretty well at that game for a 
week or two. Got a tidy bit o’ brass out on it. 
Set me owd grandma up in a new silk shawl and 
bonnet, forever 0’ whalebone corsets, got hisself 
a new double-breasted pilot jacket for Sunday 
worship, put half a quid in the plate jest to 
please the parson and stifle his own conscience 
and then what do you think happened?” 

“He tripped up on a skeleton and broke 
his neck,”’ said I. 

“Not him! Not that artful owd davvle. 
He was as double-cunnin’ as a wagon-load 0’ 
weasels! He could out-think a fox! No, that 
was his owd mates, the smugglin’ chaps, what 
done him. They was all ready set to run anotlier 




















cargo on to the island when they got wind 0’ 
his here grave-diggin’ job of me granddad’s 

bone-meal merchant, he called himself. That 
jooked too much like competition. ’Sides, all 
this here grave diggin’ might draw attention to 
them, not that chaps on Foulness in them days 
ired two damns what went on arter dark. 
Still, they reckoned they’d better shut down me 
owd granddad’s bone-meal business. 

‘‘So three on ’em got in the graves he dug 
one moonlight night, with long, white night- 
shirts on ’em, white nightcaps on their hids and 
rubbed their owd phizzogs with phosphorus so 
as they glouted like a lot o’ damn tomcats on the 
walk. 

‘“* Across the marsh from his boat comes me 
owd granddad, whistlin’ to hisself, thinkin’ 0’ 
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nothing but bone-meal an’ brass, hops over the 


fence into the graveyard, draws his owd shovel 
out of a bush and marches over to a grave, 


spittin’ on his hands. 

“‘All o’ a sudden three gashly white ghosts 
rose up out o’ the earth, their faces all blazin’ 
with fire, waves their owd arms an’ shruk out 
like owd owls ! 

“Lor! Me owd granddad hulls down his 
shovel, crosses that owd graveyard in two bounds 
like a Jack-on-a-spring, clears the fence like 
a hoss and goes roaring across the marsh to his 
owd boat like a long dog. 

““He’d have won any race they hev at 
Newmarket or anywhere else. They warn’t 
a hoss in the parish could ha’ ketched him that 
night ! 
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“He gets to the saltings, springs off like 
a hare in a gret lep for his boat, ketched his foot 
on the gunnel, come down like a sack o’ wheat 
in the boat, split his owd skull open on the 
thwart, busted his snout on a oar, picks hisself 
up, gets out the oars, rows off like one o’clock, 
all blood and sweat—Ha! He bled like a hog on 
a pig-killing day—and then . . . backside-over- 
snout he goes in the boat ! 

“’Cos why? He forgot to pull up the 
anchor! He ketched a crab all right—more like 
a lobster ! 

“He gets home all o’ a muck-sweat, 
chatterin’ like a monkey, white as a sheet, took 
the pledge and never went nigh of Foulness 
agin. 

“That done him o’ scientific farmin’ !”’ 


DOES ATOMIC ENERGY AFFECT THE WEATHER? 


panying picture was photographed on 
the evening of August 12, 1948, from the 
coast of Kirkcudbrightshire. 

It was the evening of the day when cloud- 
bursts occurred on the lowland hills of the east 
and huge torrents of water descended the valleys 
to the coast, washing away many railway and 
road bridges. That day in Kirkcudbrightshire 
there were torrential showers and all day an 
inky sky lay to the east. The fringe of it can be 
seen in this photograph. In the evening this 
strange cloud appeared, the most extraordinary 
cloud I have seen in all my travels. It resembled 
some enormous starfish and from it spokes at 
regular intervals radiated far across the sky. 
It emanated a greenish glow as though charged 
with some form of electrical tension, a glow the 
same colour as that produced by a brush dis- 
charge which I once saw at night in the Alps. 
I have no doubt that meteorologists will have 
a name for this cloud. My guess is that it is some 
form of nimbus. I remember thinking at the 
time that it seemed to radiate some form of 
energy. Could it have had any connection with 
atomic energy? 

Sometimes a straw shows the way of the 
wind, and I should like here to describe two 
other experiences. Early last summer parts of 
the south of England experienced an electrical 
storm and rain of tropical intensity. Some 
footballers were killed at Aldershot, and in the 
Colgate area of Sussex, where I live, seven 
inches of rain were recorded in about two hours, 
while places outside the area of the deluge 
received no rain at all. For the only time since 
I have lived here I saw water run off this porous 
sandy soil and erode trenches down my garden 
and fill a dry valley with several feet of water. 

This storm occurred on the day that the 
newspapers recorded a further release of atomic 
energy by the Americans which took place on 
the preceding day. 

In 1946 my wife and I were camped in the 
Canadian Rockies in remote country north of 
Jasper, Alberta. Our camp was at timberline at 
about 7,000 ft. The weather was fair and the 
barometer high and steady. On the morning 
after the release of atomic energy at Bikini, 
light fleecy clouds were poised almost stationary 
in the sky. Then suddenly out of the west, from 
British Columbia, there came a tremendous front 
of wind. It seized the clouds and whirled them 
across the sky, breaking them up and shredding 
them out. We got only the fringe of this wind, 
as Our camp was protected by a dense wall of 
balsam fir. One tent, however, was less shel- 
tered and this, a stoutly built one of Everest 
pattern, had its poles broken. Over the land- 
Scape the cloud shadows raced at a speed I have 
never seen before. They appeared to traverse 
a mile of the landscape in a matter of seconds. 
A most significant thing about this storm was 
that the barometer never budged, but remained 
high and steady. 

Very little is known about the causation of 
the weather. Is it possible that the weather 
System is like some sensitive envelope round the 
world, which if pressed in in one place by an 
application of energy will bulge out in another 
and far different place? And what, may I en- 
quire, happens to atomic energy when it is 
released into the atmosphere? Finally, is there 


[vm extraordinary cloud in the accom- 


By FRANK SMYTHE 


any ground for thinking that our climate is 
changing and instead of being moderate is 
becoming extreme? 


In North America very curious weather has 
been experienced since the war and many 
records of temperature and rainfall have been 
broken. The same perhaps applies to this 


country and to Europe. 





“IN THE EVENING THIS STRANGE CLOUD APPEARED, THE MOST 
EXTRAORDINARY CLOUD I HAVE SEEN IN ALL MY TRAVELS” 
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THE VILLAGE BAND ~ » sanor s sum 


- HAT, silent still and silent all?’ 
V \ One is tempted to echo Byron’s 
words, when one recalls, with 
the regret so peculiar to lost childhood’s 
memories, the music that used to enliven 
village week-end leisure, twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty years ago. 

‘Not only the bells. In many parishes 
these hang rusty and neglected in the 
tower, awaiting repair; their voices are 
heard no more thundering out witness to 
the faith of our forefathers who put them 
there to the glory of God. Happily many 
villages are getting schemes afoot to set 
the bells ringing again, and it is good to 
learn that the young fellows are looking 
forward to using some of their enlarged 
leisure hours by taking part in the tra- 
ditional team music. 

I am thinking also of that tradition- 
ally British institution, the village band. 
What memories it conjures up ! Of frosty 
dawns on New Year’s Day; and the lusty strains 
of Hail, Smiling Morn, repeated every few 
minutes, a little closer every time; now on the 
Green, now at the Rectory, next at the White 
Horse, and at long last, a scuffling of feet on the 
gravel, a coughing and arranging of musicians on 
the circular lawn under the windows, and then 
Hail, Smiling Morn loud enough to have 
blown us out of bed, if we had not been already 
up and peeping through the curtains. 

Or marching, portentously solemn, before 
the Buffs or Oddfellows, or heading the Sunday 
School procession to the Whit- Monday ‘ ‘ Field.” 
Rendering the Old Hundredth in the church- 
yard at the ““Sermons.’”’ At the Jubilee re- 
joicings, the Coronation, whatsoever was doing, 
be sure the band would be in it. Or there would 
be a Band Concert on ‘‘th’ Reck,”’ that is, the 
Recreation Ground; or practice nights, when 
the music came, pleasantly muffled, from the 
windows of the Hark to Towler, or whatever 
the local inn might be called. For these early 
memories are of Lancashire bands, such as that 
legendary musician must have belonged to, who, 
returning from some long ago band contest, was 
challenged with :—“ Lost your ticket, man? Non- 
sense, you can’t have lost it.” ‘‘Can’t I, begum? 
I’ve lost big drum !”’ 

The era of the village brass band followed, 
one imagines, on the decay of the fearful and 
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wonderful instrumental music that was super- 
seded by the coming of the church organ. The 
serpent, euphonium and the rest, which are still 
preserved, perhaps mercifully silent, in the 
gallery at Mattingley, in Hampshire, and in one 
of the New Forest churches, used to take their 
part in secular occasions also; as for instance 
that band of which Washington Irving wrote in 
his Sketchbook. 

“ The village tailor who plays the clarionet in 
the Church choir is a great musical genius, and 
the band ‘ make night hideous’ at his house. He 
is much disposed to make holidays and give 
concerts, and to blow all his substance through 
his clarionet, which keeps him poor in body and 
estate. He has for the present overthrown all 
his regular work, and suffered the village breeches 
to go unmade and unmended while engrossed in 
the preparation of Mayday festivities.” 

From 1840 onwards military band-music 
greatly improved, and the village bands were 
spurred to greater enterprise than ever. Doubt- 
less the ranks of the usually hereditary musicians 
were augmented by old soldier bandsmen who 
had had a training at Kneller Hall; competitions 
were a regular incentive, and local patriotisms 
ran high. From such little village bands as that 
started at the then small hamlet of ‘‘ Besses 0’th’ 
Barn” have developed names famous wherever 
band-music is enjoyed and appreciated. 
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My photograph shows a typical 
West Country band of about 1870. This 
was the band of Bow, in the Redland 
district of North Devon. It was an old 
band when the picture was taken. The 
instruments are still in being, silent and 
waiting “‘in trembling hope ”’ in a certain 
cottage cupboard. 

One of the surviving veteran music- 
ians, a younger son of the stout fellow 
second from the left in the front row, 
the then bandmaster, produced them 
with a certain regretful fondness from 
their retreat, where he tends and polishes 
them in the lingering hope of one day 
“getting the boys together again.” The 
big bass is over a hundred years old, and 
bears the honourable scars of age; the 
big drum is also a centenarian; other 
instruments were saved up for and 
bought secondhand. The performers are 
the very stuff of the countryside, fully 
aware of the gravity of their office, in their 
decorous uniform of West Country round jackets 
and curly brimmed bowler hats. The two 
sterling characters with side whiskers (first and 
fourth from the left in the back row) were 
notable thatchers in their day, named Corkram, 
Their handicraft adorns many a farm-house and 
cottage. The bandmaster was, like Irving’s hero, 
a tailor and breeches-maker; a man of many 
parts, he also kept an inn and carted for the 
railway. The young fellow with the triangle 
later played in Southampton in the Thorney- 
croft band. 

“All, all are gone, the old familiar faces,” 
my old friend, the bandsman, might say; but 
still the spirit of the old days seems to linger in 
that cottage cupboard; seems to murmur wist- 
fully when he sets his lips to the old bass and 
sends its ghostly voice rumbling and echoing in 
the open chimney. 

‘““My son’s practising the clarionet now,” 
he says. ‘‘If we could get just a few of the 
young chaps to take an interest, we med have 
her going again, look so.”’ 

Yeoman service is being rendered by County 
Education Committees in reviving the love and 
practice of music in the villages. Is it too much 
to hope that official encouragement may also be 
extended to revive so typical and so English an 
institution as the village band ? 
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THE CHARM OF RUGBY FOOTBALL 


It is, moreover, universally accepted that 

the formalist, the statistician, the ritualist, 
the poet, the publican, the sentimentalist, the 
realist and other diverse types can all find 
certain aspects of cricket that give particular 
satisfaction. If anyone should doubt that 
cricket has charm, there is a vast bibliography 
to testify against him. 

Charm on the other hand is rarely asso- 
ciated with Rugby football. The literature of the 
game is limited and the quality is not high. No 
writing that I can recall successfully analyses 
and reproduces the delights of the game. The 
best account of a particular game remains 
the description of the famous match on the 
Rugby Close in Tom Brown’s Schooldays, but, 
magnificent as the description is, it is scarcely 
likely to foster in the layman an understanding 
of the delights of the game. 

Yet there is a real and abiding charm about 
Rugby football and there is some profit in trying 
to analyse this. It is greatly to be hoped that 
there will shortly be some considerable change 
in certain aspects of the game. If, however, we 
are clear in our minds as to where its basic 
attraction lies, then we shall know what ele- 
ments must be at all cost preserved. I am not 
proposing in this article to suggest what should 
or should not be preserved, but I am proposing 
to try to analyse the basic attraction. 

It must be understood that we are dealing 
with the av erage player, the ordinary Saturday 
afternoon “A’”’ XV slogger. The charms of 


LT is universally agreed that cricket has charm. 


By JOHN BRUCE LOCKHART 


scoring the winning try before fifty thousand 
people, and of having one’s name frequently 
before the public, are not our concern. What 
we must discover is the motive, the instinct and 
the attraction that lead thousands of young 
men every Saturday afternoon at great personal 
inconvenience to obscure playing-grounds where 
they indulge in mutual assault and_ battery 
before a handful of shivering but devoted uncles, 





wives and girl friends. This phenomenon con- 
tinues for approximately seventy minutes, for 
a large proportion of which time the player has 
his head uncomfortably wedged between the 
buttocks of two acquaintances. After the game 
he scrapes the mud off in draughty changing 


rooms, probably in cold water. He then 
announces himself as entirely satisfied. 


The uninstructed foreigner, watching such 











a scene, would probably be convinced that all 
e had heard about the English was true, would 

label it as masochism and explain it all by the 

lack of charm in English women! We must, 
ywever, probe deeper than this. 

There are, I think, three basic attractions 
in Rugby football. First, gratification of 
primitive instinct, second, good company and 
third, occasional ecstasy. 

As regards the first, it must be recognised 
that present-day life in England for a young 
man (both physically and intellectually) runs 
in a very dull and minor key. As opposed to the 
routine littleness of life at home and in the 
office, the ordinary Rugger player, during his 
Saturday afternoon, must do the following: 
(a) give and take hard knocks, (b) expend the 
last ounce of his energy to the point of exhaus- 
tion, (c) play as a member of a team, (d) call 
upon a considerable amount of physical courage, 
(e) enjoy a good fight. 

These are primitive qualities, but scratch 
most of us just a little and admiration of these 
qualities lies very close underneath the surface. 
The type of young man who, in time of war, 
makes a good platoon commander or member of 
an air crew finds it in times of peace very hard 
to discover an outlet for his mental and physical 
energy. It is this type who, naturally, tends 
towards the Rugger field. Most certainly he does 
not consciously think of his Rugger as a psycho- 
logical release or sublimation—indeed, he would 
be horrified at the thought. Yet equally certain- 
ly one of the basic reasons why the Saturday 
afternoon game of Rugger is the high spot of the 
week for so many young men is because then 
only are their actions placed against the back- 
ground of a primitive sense of values. Courage, 
exhaustion, strength, cuts and bruises are 
graspable realities, and it is understandable 
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THE OLD DEANERY 
AT SALISBURY 


IR,—Among the illustrations to 

the article Two Cathedral Cities, 
in your issue of April 1, you pub- 
lished a photograph showing the west 
side of the Old Deanery at Salis- 
bury, which is under sentence of 
demolition. Two of the photographs 
accompanying this letter are taken 
from water-colour drawings by J. 
Buckler (c. 1820-23) in the collection 
of the Wiltshire Archeological Society, 
and show the east and west fronts of 
the Old Deanery as it then appeared, 
with neo-Gothic trappings, probably 
added during the deanery of Thomas 
Greene (1757-1780). The third photo- 
graph shows the east front of the house 
as it stands to-day, severely classicised 
probably by Dean Talbot (d. 1823) or 
his successor, Hugh Pearson. 

The decision of those in authority 
to allow this building to be demolished 
to make way for a great extension of 
the Diocesan Training College is a 
Source of deep dismay and regret to 
countless people who regard Sarum 
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that this should give satisfaction, albeit uncon- 
scious satisfaction, to the normal healthy man. 

The second great charm is simply good 
companionship. I think it is fair to say that of 
all games players, the Rugger player is, in the 
Johnsonian sense, the most clubable. I have 
known wicked men who were keen cricketers, 
golfers, or tennis players, but I have never yet 
come across a regular member of an “A” side 
who was wholly wicked. Maybe this is because 
it is not a game for the individualist or indeed 
for the spectator. Maybe it is because of the 
primitive virtues discussed in the previous para- 
graph : I do not know, but I do know that if an 
ordinary man wants unselfish, uninhibited, 
kindly, uncomplicated companionship, the most 
likely place to find it is in the bar parlour of the 
local pub after one extra “B”’ side has played 
another extra “B”’ side. What is more, he will 
find this companionship whether he drinks beer 
by the gallon or nothing but fizzy lemonade. 

Lastly, there is the all-important point of 
the charm of the game itself. A great part of 
the time is indeed taken up for the average 
player by sheer hard slogging from scrum to 
scrum, or by waiting in the three-quarter line 
for a decent pass that somehow never seems to 
come. Yet every now and then comes a moment 
or two when he joins the gods, and it is this 
occasional ecstasy that is the greatest single 
charm of the game. 

To take an example. You are a forward. 
You are ten yards from your own line. There is 
a line out. The man in front of you catches the 
ball. You pack in tight beside him. _ You feel 
three or four of your own side gripping behind 
and probing you on. There is a tense straining 
and wrenching for some seconds. Then the 
opposition gives. Three of you burst through 
with the ball at your feet. Two opposing 
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THE EAST FRONT OF SALISBURY OLD DEANERY TO-DAY 
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forwards try to drop on it. They are barged, 
hacked, charged out of the way. There is a wide 
open space ahead. Knees are flying. The ball is 
under control. Everything is under control. 
God help anyone who gets in the way! The 
twenty-five line is past. An enemy three-quarter 
is dashing across to pick the ball off your feet. 
You crash into him just as he picks it up, and 
the ball rolls into touch. ‘‘ Well done, forwards,”’ 
says the skipper. Life has little more to offer. 

Or again, you are a fly-half. You’ve hada 
bad day. Suddenly the ball comes out clean. 
You get it going hard. You doa feint to the left 
with your body. The wing forward and the 
other fly half hesitate for a second and are lost. 
The inside centre doesn’t know whether to 
tackle you or to stick to his own man. You 
swing a dummy and he buys it. In front of you 
there appears by the magic of your own creation, 
a wonderful gap. Beyond this gap lie the 
Elysian fields, green and unoccupied. You are 
in complete mental and physical control of the 
situation, and again life has little more to offer. 

Ski-ing and hunting provide similar won- 
derful moments; and it is these moments, where 
mind and muscle are co-ordinated and you are 
in complete control of an exciting situation, that 
are the criterion of greatness in a game. Ifa 
game does not provide these moments, then it is 
not in the first category. 

There may be many secondary attractions 
in Rugby football and no doubt special charms 
exist for special people. Nevertheless, Rugby 
football is basically a simple game, and is 
enjoyed, not necessarily by simple people, but 
by the simple side of people’s characters. The 
three main points in this analysis of the charms 
and delights of the game are also simple : that 
is one reason at least why I think they are 
perhaps accurate. 


OLD DEANERY AT SALISBURY, circa 1820: THE EAST FRONT 


Close as a part of the national 
treasure held for them in trust, and 
who urgently hope that even now the 
plans may be modified. It is felt, 
with some confidence, that with the 
goodwill of everyone concerned such 
a modification could be made, so that 
the Close and the Training College 
may both survive unimpaired, and the 
latter be enlarged to fulfil its growing 
task in Christian education. 

Buckler’s west front, not much 
altered to-day, shows the medieval 
character of the house, to which a 
tower-like structure was added west of 
the great hall in the 15th century. 
The east front has fared worse, but 
the mature charm of its low-lying 
and unpretentious proportions is very 
present. 

Historically, the Old Deanery is 
one of the few surviving canonical 
houses of early date, three having 
been lost to the Close in 1845, 1849 and 
1915. It was probably built before 
1258, and was given by Robert de 
Wykehampton, on his becoming bishop 
of the diocese, to the Deans of 
Salisbury for ever. It is a fitting 
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STAIRCASE CEILING AT WILBERFORCE HOUSE, HULL 


See letter: Fine Plaster-work 


memorial to the long and distinguished 
list of residents who have occupied it. 

May I end this letter by most 
earnestly asking those who are con- 
cerned in this matter to seek further 
advice before taking the irrevocable 
step of demolition—a step so seldom 
condoned by posterity, and one which 
in this case will cause widespread 
sorrow ?—H. DE S. SHortTT, Salisbury, 
Wilts. 


BANTAMS NESTING 
IN CREEPERS 


S1r,—With reference to the letter in 
your issue of April 1 about a bantam 
that nested 18 feet up in a Virginia 
creeper on a house wall, a few years ago, 
our bantam hen disappeared daily for 
a short while, and I was quite unable to 
trace her until I found a broken egg at 
the foot of a Clematis montana which 
grows against the house. Upon climb- 
ing a ladder I found—at the height of 
about 10 feet—a number of bantam 
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eggs laid among the thick branches. 
There had been no attempt at nest 
building and some of the eggs were 
likely to fall to the ground. I there- 
fore removed them and set them in a 
more conventional and less exalted 
spot, where the bantam eventually 
settled resignedly and hatched them 
out.—E. CAsTLE STEWART, Old Lodge, 
Nutley, Sussex. 

[Several correspondents have re- 
ported instances of bantams nesting 
among various sorts of creeper—Ed.]} 


TOAD-IN-THE-HOLE IN 
FRANCE 
Srtr,—With reference to the letter 
about a Tudor game called Toad-in- 
the-Hole (April 1), when I was in 
France’ last summer staying with 
friends in the little village of Bourron, 
near Fontainebleau, Seine-et-Mairne, 
I saw the game of Toad-in-the-Hole 
standing in their barn. Later, the 
children brought it out and played 





PORTRAIT OF CROMWELL PAINTED BY ROBERT WALKER IN 
1649 


See letter : Cromwell in his Year of Triumph 


15, 1949 


with it in the manner described by 


your correspondent. — JEANNE 5S. 
TEMPLETON, Four-Ways, Stevenage, 
Herts. 


FINE PLASTER-WORK 
S1r,—Mr. Alec Smith’s reference, in 
his article on Welton Grange, York- 
shire (March 25), to the stucco decora- 
tions at Wilberforce House, Hull, 
prompts me to send you a photograph 
of the enriched plaster ceiling over the 
staircase at Wilberforce House. The 
eagle in the middle is the Wilberforce 
crest, and at each corner—amid beauti- 
ful scrollwork—there is a classical head 
within a medallion. This ceiling, along 
with other decorations in the house, 


was introduced between 1780 and 
1790. 

William Wilberforce, the slave- 
emancipator, was born 
(1759) in this house, 


which is now a museum 
largely devoted to relics 
of the slave trade. 

For permission to 
take this photograph lam 
indebted to the Director 
of Hull City Museums.— 
G. BERNARD WOOD, 
Rawdon, Leeds. 


14th-CENTURY 

CHIMNEYS 
Str,—The charming 
14th-century chimney at 
Fonmon Castle, Glamor 
gan, illustrated in your 
issue of March 18, 
prompts me to send you 
photographs of two other 
such chimneys. One is 
at Place Farm, Tisbury, 
Wiltshire, to which refer- 
ence was made in the 
article. 

The other is at the 
manor house at Old 
Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 
The original fireplace, 
with a shouldered arch 
dating from c. 1300 is still 
in this house, in a room 
on the first floor which 
was probably the solar. 

I believe there is 
another chimney of this 
type at Kingham, 
Oxfordshire.—E. T. 
Lone, Norwich. 


CROMWELL IN HIS YEAR 
OF TRIUMPH 


Sir,—In his account of Fonmon 
Castle, Glamorgan (April 1), Mr. Os- 
wald referred to a portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell by Robert Walker which is 
preserved in the house. Your readers 
may be interested in the accompany- 
ing photograph of another portrait of 
him by Robert Walker recently 
acquired from the Earl of Carlisle’s 
sale at Naworth Castle, Cumberland, 
for the Temple Newsam Museum and 
Art Gallery, near Leeds. 

Walker did many portraits of 
Cromwell, but this one—a fine, 
vigorous study—is signed and, unlike 
the others, dated. It was done in 
1649, and is, I think, an interesting 
study of the Lord Protector in his year 
of triumph. It now hangs in the 
Cromwellian Room at the Temple 
Newsam gallery, to whose Director 
I am indebted for permission to take 
the photograph.—YORKSHIREMAN. 


BURY, 


(There are several versions of this, 
the best-known portrait of Cromwell. 
One is at Althorp, Northamptonshire, 
and there is another in the National 
Portrait Gallery.—ED.] 


BRITISH NEWTS AND 
LIZARDS 

Srtr,—I have read with interest Mr. 
L. Hugh Newman’s article British 
Newts and Lizards (March 4), and hope 
I shall not be considered carping if I 
cavil at certain of his statements. 

First, the palmate newt is not 
the only species to occur in Wales. 
Although I cannot claim personal 
acquaintance with the Welsh newts, 
Taylor (British Journal of Herpetology, 


1948) gives numerous references whic 
show a moderately wide distribution o{ 
the other two species in that country. 
Each, in fact, has been recorded fror 
all save half a dozen counties. 

The statement that the palmat 
newt resembles the common species in 
colour is surely incorrect, since in the 
male the head markings and sooty 
upper surface of the former species are 
quite distinctive; in fact, males of the 
two species can easily be distinguished 
from above when in a pond with a light 
bottom. 

As to the courtship of newts, when 
I have watched it in the palmate 
species, the male has faced the female, 
but has never slapped her with his tail. 
Instead, he has vibrated the tip of it 
very rapidly. One gets the impression 
that all the female’s attention is 





OLD CHIMNEYS AT PLACE FARM, TIS- 
WILTSHIRE 
MANOR FARM, WOODSTOCK, OXFORD- 


AND (below) THE 


SHIRE 


See letter: 14th-Century Chimneys 





centred upon this movement; and her 
passage slowly forwards towards it 
offers the male his opportunity to 
extrude the spermatophore just in 
front of her cloaca. 

Surely, too, it is not quite correct 
to say that the young of the viviparous 


“ 


lizard are ‘normally .. . born free of 
their shells,” since this species could 
more truly be referred to as ovo-vivi- 
parous. The young, I understand, 
have on several hundred occasions 
been observed at the London Zoo, 
and are usually not free of the egg 


(Continued on page 875) 
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By Appointment 
Medallis 


SPINK & SON, Ltd. 





Lady on horseback in unglazed pottery. 
T’ang Dynasty, 618-906 A.D. Height 13 ins. 


5,6,7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.! 


Tel. : Whitehall 5275 (4 lines) Est. 1772 Cables : Spink, London 











By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 





A Porcelain plate decorated in fine Famille Verte enamels. 
Diam. 14} inches. K’ang Hsi Period 1736-1795 A.D. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.i 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 








BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 


FINE ART DEALERS 


Never lose an opportunity to see anything beautiful 
Beauty is God's hand-writing —- CHARLES KINGSLEY 


&5 


One of a Pair of Tang Horses (618-9C6). 
Height 26” 


We offer you ANTIQUAX a hard long-lasting brilliant POLISH suitable for fine furniture 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS 


Li 
LO ND O NX Rene: 
144 NEW BOND ST., W. | 1d SA\ ee 40) .9.< 


Telephone MAYfair 0834 6 WEST 56 STREET 














JOHN BELL -/ ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


Ore of an _ interesting pair of antique 

Chippendale Mahogany Bookcases, each 

measuring 4 feet wide and 6 feet 6 inches 
high. £250 pair. 





An attractive antique Inlaid Oak Corner 
Cupboard measuring 3 feet wide and 6 feet 
9 inches high. £75. 


SCOTLAND 


BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


Aberdeen 3090 





56-58, 


ALSO AT 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 


Douglas 0647. Cable Address : ‘‘ Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ 
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membrane for at least some minutes 
after birth, though this period may ex- 
tend for a matter of hours. They are 
certainly over one inch in length when 


born. The shortest of those recorded 
at the Zoo was 37 mm. and it came 


from what appears to have been a 
somewhat premature litter, since the 
egg membranes were thick, hatching 
was much delayed, and all the young 
were both undersized and weakly; the 
usual length would appear to be in the 
region of 44 mm. upwards. It is also 
not true that the young remain motion- 
less and curled up for the first day, 
since they are lively soon after birth. 
I fully understand and agree with 
the omission from this article of the 
green and the wall lizard, since both 
are Channel Isles species and as such 
are usually omitted from faunal lists 
of this country, but I was surprised 
not to find any mention of the slow- 
worm (Anguis fragilis), which is one of 
our commonest species of reptile.— 
.F. D. Frazer, 52a,Carlisle Mansions, 
Carlisle Place, S.W.1. 


[We submitted our correspon- 
dent’s letter to Mr. Newman, who 
writes as follows:—It is gratifying 
to know that newts have a _ wider 
distribution in Wales than that 
acknowledged expert, E. G. Boulenger, 
believed. When I said the palmated 
newt resembles the common newt, I 
did not intend to convey that it is 
exactly the same, but only that there 
is a similarity between them. I have 
definitely seen a male newt slap a 
female with his tail, not the palmated 
newt, it is true, but the com- 


mon newt. The different species vary 





BASE OF THE WEEPING CROSS AT 


RIPLEY, YORKSHIRE 


See letter: For Kneeling in Discomfort 
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be 


somewhat in their court- 
ship display. My personal 
experience of the vivi- 
parous lizard is admit- 
tedly limited. The only 
specimen I have studied 
hand must have been an 
small one. The _ baby 





at first 
unusually 
lizards were not more than an inch 


long and perhaps this was the reason 
why they remained inactive for a 
long time after they were born. The 
purpose of the article, which was not 
intended to be comprehensive, was to 
compare these land and water creatures 
which superficially resemble each other 
—hence the omission of the slow- 
worm.—ED.] 

CARE OF THE BURNHAM 

BEECHES 

S1r,—The reference in Mr. J. D. U. 
Ward’s article The Englishman’s Atti- 
tude to Trees to the beech pollards of 
Burnham, Bucks (April 1), in my 
opinion calls for comment. The sug- 
gestion is made (not by Mr. Ward) that 
a heavy lopping would prolong the 
life of these trees. His correspondent 
is also of opinion that such action 
would doubtless excite “virulent pro- 
tests from the ignorant.” It would 
also excite even more virulent pro- 
tests from me. 

I have been responsible for the 
upkeep of these old trees for a quarter 
of a century, and during that time have 
carried out very extensive investiga- 
tion into the possibility of prolonging 
the life of old beech trees. This has 
involved a study not only of branch and 
leaf but also of roots and soil conditions 


affecting growth. It has also in- 
cluded experiments in lopping and 


pruning, made solely for the purpose 
of finding out how the tree responded 
to such action. 

As a result of this work I 
convinced that the action 
suggested by Mr. Ward’s 
correspondent would un- 
doubtedly lead to most 
disastrous results. The 
loppings made by my old 
chief, Martin Duchesne, 
were mechanical rather 
than cultural, their object 
being to take weight off 
diseased and consequent- 
ly weak butt tops. 

As long as the 
Corporation of London is 
prepared to accept my 
advice as regards these 
trees, there will be no 
drastic loppings carried 
out among the Burnham 
beeches.—A. D. C. 
LE SUEUR, Farnham 
Common, Bucks. 


FOR KNEELING 
IN DISCOMFORT 
S1r,—The enclosed 
photograph depicts what 
remains of a very rare 
weeping, or kneeling, 
cross in the churchyard 
of All Saints, Ripley, 
Yorkshire. The base is 
believed to be between 
600 to 800 years old, and 
originally carried a cross, 
the shaft of which was 
inserted in the upper 
circular stone. The niches 
are so narrow that, when 
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The Trusty Servant 


properly knelt in, they produce pain 
and discomfort; hence doubtless, the 
cross’s name.—LILIAN GRAY, 7, Priory 


Way, Harrow, Middlesex. 
AN 18th-CENTURY- 
BREW-HOUSE 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Allan 


Jobson’s article in your issue of March 
4 on the home-brewing of beer, your 
readers may like to see this photo- 
graph of the brew-house at Charlecote 
Park, Warwickshire, which was given 
to the National Trust in 1945 by Sir 
Montgome rie Fairfax-Lucy. It is a 
brew-house typical of a well-ordered 
English country house during the 
latter part of the 18th century, and 
was used until late in the 19th century 
to brew beer for consumption by the 
household, the estate servants and the 
tenants.— L. G. G. Ramsey, The 
National Trust, 42, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
S.W.1. 





t not nice in Diet dhews. 
adlock bat no secrets bell disclose. 
atient the Ass his master's wrath will bear. 
Stagas Feet Oeclare; 
Hand apt to labour saith; 
and bis faith. 
upon bis arm. 
from harm. 


THE NEW FOREST 


vided an excellent break- 
fast for the ward-room. 

pees The port-hole through 
which the fish had jumped 
(carrying the wind-scoop 
with it) is 16 


ins. in 
diameter, and 18 ft. above 
the water-line. The take- 


off was about 14 ft. for- 
ward of the port-hole and 
about 10 ft. out from the 


ship’s side.—W. B. 
AXFORD, Commander (E) 
Royal Navy, H.M.S. 
Norfolk, cjo G.P.O., 





London. 
THE TRUSTY 
SERVANT 


Str,—In these servantless 
days some of your readers may be in- 
terested in this photograph of the sign 
of The Trusty Servant, aninnat Minster 
in the New Forest, which sets out the 
qualities considered necessary in a 
servant in more spacious times.— 
DEANE GwyNNE, Priory Cottage, Lind- 
field, Sussex. 


PLAN TO PROTECT 
RARE BIRDS 

S1r,—In the hope of ensuring better 
protection for our rarest wild birds and 
of encouraging certain species which 
may attempt to breed in Great Britain 
from time to time, the Council of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds are again this year offering sub- 
stantial rewards for their successful 
breeding, as follows :— 

Anywhere in the 
dom: golden eagle, 
hoopoe, 
tailed 


United 

golden 
kite, 

honey-buzzard, 


King- 
oriole 
white- 
osprey, 


marsh-harrier, 
eagle, 


THE BREW-HOUSE AT CHARLECOTE PARK, WARWICKSHIRE 


See letter: 
A FISH IN ONE’S CABIN 
Sir,—The acrobatics of flying fish, 


whereby they frequently land on the 
decks or fly through the port-holes of 
ships at sea, are probably familiar to 
most of your readers. The following, 
however, must surely constitute a 
record. 

At 12.20 a.m. on March 20, when 
the Norfolk was secured to a buoy in 
Trincomalee Harbour, Ceylon, the 
Officer-of-the-Watch and his staff on 
the quarter-deck were watching gar 
and other fish feeding on small fry, 
which were attracted by the gangway 
illumination. There was a sudden rush 
by a larger fish and a splash followed 
by a silvery streak across the light 
and the noise of something heavy 
striking the wind-scoop of a port-hole. 
As nothing fell back into the water, the 
gangway staff rushed below to find a 
somewhat startled but sleepy Com- 
mander confronted by a large and very 
active fish in his cabin. After a 
struggle the fish was secured, dis- 
gorging a smaller fish, and killed. It 
proved to be a seer, 4 ft. 3 ins. in 
length, and weighing 20 lb., which pro- 


An 18th-C 


rentury Brew-house 


spoonbill, avocet and black tern. 

Anywhere in the U.K. except 
Orkney : hen-harrier. 

The Society appeals to land- 
owners to draw the attention of game- 
keepers, stalkers, tenant-farmers and 
others to this scheme, which has been 
most successful during the two years 
that it has been running. 

Claims for rewards and informa- 
tion regarding the actual or suspected 
nesting of any of the species mentioned, 
which will be treated as confidential, 
should be sent to Mr. P. E. Brown at 
the offices of the Society.— R. PRESTON 
DONALDSON, Secretary, Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, 82, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


iastle Combe Church.—tThe rector 

of the church of Castle Combe, Wilt- 
shire, the Rev. H. R. Mayo, asks us to 
state that it is in urgent need of 
repair, for which purpose £1,000 is 
required. As the raising of this sum is 
beyond the means of this small village, 
the church appeals for donations, 
which should be sent to Miss E. M. 
Eels, at the Market Place, Castle 
Combe, Wiltshire. 
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Written and Illustrated by 
SIR GEOFFREY ARCHER 


HE snow fell early in the autumn of 1946. 
By mid-November the sun had practically 
disappeared for good, not to reappear till 
well on in March, and giving way meanwhile to 
the low, murky, snow-laden clouds of winter. 
It was an exceptional year-—the coldest in 
living memory. By Christmas the thermometer 
registered 18 degs. below freezing point and 
remained there. I had always been told that 
February was the time to shoot chukor in 
Kashmir, not October when one scrambled 
higher and higher up the precipitous mountain- 
sides in pursuit of an elusive quarry. Since 
I was remaining on my house-boat for the wild- 
fowl shooting throughout that winter, it seemed 
that the opportunity had come to test this 
theory. 

What then is the chukor? The chukor is 
the mountain partridge of India and the 
representative of the so-called Greek or French 
partridge, the red-legged partridge of Europe. 
It is a magnificent bird, considerably larger 
than the European variety, and very handsome. 
The name is derived from its call—a ringing, oft- 
repeated chuck-chuck-chuck, chuck-chuck-chuck, 
chuck-chukorv—and that is a sound to delight the 
heart of any sportsman who finds himself on 
a bright, crisp, sunny morning in one of the 
valleys at the foot of the Himalayas just as 
the sun comes over the tops. 

The rugged, boulder-strewn mountains rise 
precipitously on either side, attaining perhaps 
a height of 13,000 ft.; and like the old cock 
grouse at home, the chukor loves to sun himself. 
Perched on some great crag or boulder, he 
chuck-chucks away to his heart’s content and is 
answered from far and near, for ordinarily these 
birds are found in coveys consisting of a pair of 
old birds with their last brood—10 or 12 in all, 
may be. But as the winter sets in and the 
mountains become enveloped in snow they tend 
to pack, and perhaps 50 or 60 chukor will come 
sweeping along the slopes together, curling and 
twisting as they emerge from the mist, and 
always appearing at the most unexpected 
moment when the gunner is on the wrong foot 
or, for safety’s sake, with gun unloaded. The 
unique distinction of the chukor is that it is the 
only partridge or francolin in the whole of 
India or Africa which, when once flushed or 
changing ground of its own volition, will remain 
on the wing for a couple of miles or more. 

For this reason, if for no other, I hold the 
view that the chukor should be driven; not 
walked up, for that merely relegates it to the 
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THE CHUKOR, THE 


mediocrity of others of its kind. But give the 
birds a chance and you will see a covey or 
pack, put up by a line of beaters a mile away, 
come swinging round the contours of the hills 
and towering as they cross the intervening 
valleys, and then you will realise what a grand 
sporting bird the chukor really is. In such 
a setting and with its amazing power of flight— 
for it is propelled by comparatively few wing- 
beats followed by a long glide—there can surely 
be very few game-birds in the world to equal it. 
The shooting is never easy, and may be ex- 
tremely difficult chiefly because of the insecurity 
of the foothold. Take out a beginner and see 
what he makes of it: a nil return is not un- 
likely. 

On the day of which I write, two of us, 
wrapped in our sheepskin jackets, had left the 
house-boat moored at Sumbal by 7.30 in the 
morning in the half light. In unforgettable cold 
we went by shikara (the small local punt) to the 
top end of the beautiful Manasbal Lake which, 
because of its unfathomable depth, was coated 
with ice only here and there, and then on by 
pony till my stocky little animal foundered in 
the snow and had to be discarded. Meanwhile 
my companion sped along on skis in somewhat 
uncertain and hazardous fashion. Soon we were 
both in line, marching along behind our 30 
beaters on the ice-track which they made 
for us. 

As we came to the foot of the mountain, 
there, sure enough, were all the signs of chukor 
in numbers—foot-marks, droppings, scratchings 
in the snow—and soon we saw the birds run- 
ning up the slopes as they invariably do on the 
approach of danger. The beaters separated 
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MOUNTAIN PARTRIDGE 


OF 


INDIA, WHICH IS 
CONSIDERABLY LARGER THAN THE EUROPEAN VARIETY 


into two parties, one going up to the head of 
the valley and the other scaling the mountain- 
side directly behind and passing above the 
birds we had seen. They then formed into one 
long line a mile away, covering perhaps 1,500 ft. 
of the hill-side, and waited for the whistle. 
When once we were in position 400-600 ft. up 
and 70 yds. apart, the drive began. 

Under the efficient direction of Fateh 
Kooloo, the ‘‘father’’ of Kashmir shikaris with 
40 years of experience behind him, it all went 
like clock-work. As I watched through glasses 
the approaching beaters, it seemed to me that 
only hill-men such as these could spring per- 
petually from boulder to boulder without 
hurting themselves, and then come glissading 
down the stony tracts in the manner of ibex 
on the move. 

Nor was there long to wait before the 
stirring cry ‘‘ Khabardar’’ (look-out) from the 
““stops”’ above fell on expectant ears. Flags 
waved vigorously but in vain, as, to our dismay, 
a whole pack of chukor 50-70 strong and looking 
like bumble-bees in the sky cleared the tops 
high above us. But soon others came along 
too—at first singly or two or three together, 
and then several coveys. They just appeared 
over the rise and were gone in a flash. It is 
only against a strong head-wind that they 
cannot make rapid progress. And so the 
shooting began and continued throughout that 
short winter day. Even the nearby beaters 
enjoy the fun, laugh and_ enthusiastically 
exclaim ‘“‘Shabash’’ (well done) as a bird comes 
toppling out of the skies. They like to see their 
efforts rewarded just as much as any head- 
keeper at home. 

But shooting chukor is always an ex- 
hausting business, and it is the one who takes 
the upper stand and goes highest (which you 
should do in rotation) that usually has the best 
of it. You climb 500 to 600 ft.—during the 
course of which. even the youngest member 
will stop frequently and turn round apparently 
to enjoy the scenery !—wait for the beaters to 
come up, slither down the rubble and the 
murvain as best you may, often torn by the 
low-growing, prickly ‘“‘chukor-bush,” walk half 
a mile or so along the flat ground at the foot of 
the mountain, and then climb again. Thus you 
shoot from morn to evening with an hour’s 
break for lunch and to give the indefatigable 
beaters a rest. 

In October and November, before the 
snow comes, the going is easier; at least you 
can see where you are going and do not flounder 
into drifts, but the birds are higher up and the 
hours of daylight longer, so the exertion is 
probably no less. We returned to the house- 
boat that night at 6.30, very tired after an 
eleven-hour outing but with 51 chukor in the 
bag. The following day on different ground we 
shot 42. And the total bag for four days’ 
shooting was 166 chukor to the two guns. 

This bag was well above the average bag 
for Kashmir, where, I would say, on un- 
reserved ground or in a State vakh 25-30 birds 
a day represent the normal expectation for 
three reasonably good guns. I have, however, 

(Continued on page 879) 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on 





Wednesday, May 4 


THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF ENGLISH SILVER 
formed by 
FRANK GREEN ESQre- 





Three-in-One for Complete 
Home Entertainment 


Superb in performance, beautiful as furniture, the 
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of William and Mary. 
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price 3/9d. ; plain catalogues 3d. post free. 
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Spencer House, St. James’s Place, $.W.1 
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pue graceful drawing - room of 5. 


‘Dominion Monarch’’—a typical example 


of Hampton’ s work as decorators and furnishers 


HAMPTONS 
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the daytime fragrance 


Apply directly to the skin or sprinkle on 
lingerie, dress and handkerchief. As a bath 
luxury: After bath apply directly to the body. 
Pour generously into bath water, For 
Fragrant Hair: Sprinkle over hair, or add 


a few drops to final shampoo rinse. 


In Miracle, Tweed, Shanghai and other lovely fragrances. 
PARIS 


12/6 including Purchase Tax 
17 OLD BOND STREET LONDON W1 NEW YORK 
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en out in October and November when the 
day’s bag has totalled as many as 70-80 chukor. 
Qn the Maharajah’s private ground much 

eater bags of course are made, the reason 
being that he shoots each of his vakhs not more 
than once or twice a year and they are the main 
breeding-grounds in spring. On the occasion 
when I was invited to shoot with him we had 
187 to the three guns, and not fewer than 800 
chukor were put over the butts in the six drives 
of the day. 

Farther north in Gilgit there seems to be 
no limit to the numbers of chukor that may be 
put up in the course of a day’s driving, and the 
only limitation to the bag is that set by the 
numbers of cartridges available in this remote 
region ‘‘Where the three Empires meet’’— 
India, Russia, China. Here it is no uncommon 
thing, it is said, for the hardy hill-men to 
yun down the chukor and catch them in the 
hand when they can fly no more, birds which, 
be it remembered, fully extend the ordinary 
European in his efforts to shoot them with a 
shot-gun. 


(Right) THE SHOOTING PARTY MAKES 
ITS WAY SLOWLY UP THE VALLEY 
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LONDON’S STARLINGS WHEN THE 


LIGHTS WENT UP .| 


known authority on birds, live on an aver- 

age for only one and a half years. This 
makes it almost certain that none of the great 
multitude of starlings that roost in central 
London every night was alive before the war, 
when so many of the buildings were ablaze with 
coloured and moving lights. 

How, then, would the starlings take it, 
I asked myself, when the lights went on again? 
I decided to watch them closely for a few even- 
ings at dusk, especially on the day of the switch- 
on. Trafalgar Square seemed to be the best 
place, for into that small area of the greatest city 
in the world pour tens of thousands of starlings 
at dusk throughout a large part of the year. 
Whatever happened would be interesting, I felt, 
even if the result were purely negative. 

In fact, the most striking result of my ob- 
servations was to emphasise what I am con- 
stantly rediscovering, namely, that a common, 
everyday occurrence in Nature becomes in- 
tensely interesting the moment one focuses one’s 


whole attention upon it. 
2k 


GS ‘ioven aut it has been said by a well- 


Such extra lights as there were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trafalgar Square had not the slight- 
est effect on the behaviour of the starlings. 
Admittedly, the added brilliance was not great 
in the Square itself, and nothing like so great as 
in Piccadilly Circus, which, unfortunately, is not 
a Starlings’ roosting area. But there were a few 
extra bright displays which I should have 
thought might cause at least something of a 
flutter. But no. When the great revolving 
beacon and the winking lights on the Coliseum, 
hard by St. Martin’s Church, where there was 
a vast gathering of starlings, suddenly flashed 
up, those birds which had already settled re- 
mained still, and there was no sign of excep- 
tional excitement among those manceuvring for 
roosting perches. 

No starlings appear to favour the Coliseum 
itself, in spite of the many comfortable-looking 
niches and cornices that go with its ornate shape. 
Had birds actually been roosting in the building, 
doubtless there would have been something of an 
eruption when the lights suddenly went on. And 
yet, I wonder! For both on Grand Buildings 
and on the east side of South Africa House, at 
the bottom of the Strand, I saw starlings peace- 
fully settled in the full glare of a great blaze of 
motionless light, some of them sleeping only a 
few yards from a neon tube. On the far side of 
the Square another company of birds were ob- 
viously not in the least troubled by a large 
advertisement in bright blue still light, im- 
mediately below which they were roosting. 

On examining all the buildings closely, 
however, I found that those upon which the 


density of roosting starlings was greatest were 
also the darkest. In Northumberland Avenue, 
for instance, which after nightfall must become 
a black secluded canyon to birds, there were 
immense numbers of starlings on all the build- 
ings. When some of the big advertisements on 
Grand Buildings are ready to be lit up in the 
near future it will be interesting to see whether 
the starlings which at present roost there are 
upset, especially by the flashing signs, and seek 
other sleeping quarters. 

Of pigeons and sparrows I saw no sign, In 
fact, the only birds I noticed in Trafalgar Square 
in addition to the starlings were two mallards— 
a duck and her drake—which came sweeping in 
when it was almost dark. There were thousands 
of people in the Square at the time watching the 
lights, but I did not get the impression that they 
were aware of the mallards or even the starlings. 
The two duck, after circling and dipping over the 
crowd several times, alighted with a splash in 
one of the fountain basins, where they cruised 
unconcernedly about, two black figures in a pool 
of liquid light. 

To my mind this gathering of starlings in 
Trafalgar Square at dusk is one of the most im- 
pressive sights of London, and probably the best 
place from which to start watching it is just 
inside St. James’s Park, opposite the Horse 
Guards Parade, about an hour before sunset. 

When I was there the other evening, I 
noticed that the birds came in from the direction 
of Victoria and from Buckingham Palace, some- 
times half a dozen at a time, but often in much 
greater numbers. As daylight faded the flocks 
A”UPAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


VOICE AT TWILIGHT 
““Ohe iam satis est, ohe libelle ! 
“Tam pervenimus usque ad umbilicos.”’ 
-MARTIAL, 
Se it comes that an end is made 
And the time of the harvest over 
And the field folk thanked and paid 
And horses and plow in safe cover, 
The owl and the peewit calling 
And the dark of the evening falling. 
So it comes that the winter, too, 
Stealthy and white creeps on, 
O my dear love ! And you, 
Caught to his breast, are gone. 
And the first moon of spring 
Looks for you, sorrowtng. 
So it comes that an end is made 
And the last page is turned 
And the book aside is laid 
And the lamp to its ashes burned: 
Then in the darkness deep 
Softly we drown—and sleep ! 
Tuomas J. Woop. 


By JOHN H. LOCKETT 


arrived more frequently and they got bigger and 


bigger. Many of them were at least a thousand 
strong. All made straight for Trafalgar Square, 


beyond the Admiralty. At first they passed by 
the three wireless masts and their rigging on the 
Admiralty roof. But soon a few birds perched 
on the wires, and once this had happened, others 
from succeeding flights stayed behind, and 
within a few minutes one of the aerials was en- 
crusted with starlings as thickly as a badly in- 
fested broad-bean stalk with black fly. 

Up to that time neither of the other two 
masts had attracted a single starling, though 
from time to time they were enveloped by 
enormous passing flights. Then, for no particu- 
lar reason that I could see, a few birds from No. 
1 mast fluttered across to No. 2, and this seemed 
to be the signal for others flying in to use it in 
preference to No. 1. Soon both masts and their 
rigging were black with birds. The same thing 
happened in turn to the third aerial, and when 
all three were fully loaded the whole flock rose 
in a body and swept into Trafalgar Square. 

* * * 

In the Square, the clamour of the birds 
sounded like the squeaking of ten million 
wheels in need of oil, and the great swirling mul- 
titudes in flight, like swarms of locusts against 
the dusky sky, was indeed a remarkable sight. 
Many of the birds, on arriving at the Square, 
made straight for the top of the Nelson Column. 
It was as if they were attracted to it by some 
irresistible magnetic pull. Though I do not 
think many spend the night actually on the 
Column, because of its exposed position, it is 
obviously a point from which many a prelim- 
inary reconnaissance is made, and at times 
I noticed hundreds of birds all over the figure 
and even on the sword of the illustrious 
sailor. 

Looking up at the buildings, I could see the 
small silhouettes of birds clustered thickly along 
every balustrade, cornice and ledge, and es- 
pecially in among the chimney-pots. Every now 
and then there would be a great commotion and 
thousands of birds would darken the sky. Even 
after the flocks ceased to arrive, the fluttering 
and skirmishing for position continued. Most 
of this came from starlings that occupied ex- 
posed sites. Those which were tucked snugly 
away, and specially those actually under the 
portico of South Africa House, were roosting 
peacefully almost as soon as they arrived. 

Gradually the movement died down, but the 
tremendous, high-pitched tumult of voices 
continued. How long does it go on, I wonder? 
So far, 1 have not been able to find out whether 
the clamour dies down when the traffic stops, 
but I do know that the starlings are still very 
conversational at as late as 10.30 p.m. 
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APPROACH TO ART 


HE boundary between the emo- 
tional creations of the artist 
and the practical creations of 
the craftsman has always been hard to 
define; their separate functions some- 
times merge, as in the days of the 
medieval cathedral builders, some- 
times drift far apart. Their contrasts, 
similarity and influence are reviewed 
by H. Ruhemann in Artist and Crafts- 
man (Max Parrish, 10s. 6d.): he 
envisages a possible return to col- 
laboration on the part of artists 
who have strayed into the realms of 
“art for art’s sake.’’ The prophet of 
this collaboration is the industrial 
designer, who must have a technical 
knowledge of modern production 
methods tempered with esthetic 
judgment and an ability to enrich 
the applied arts with the traditions 
of the past. Mr. Ruhemann illus- 
trates his plausible arguments with 
numerous plates, ranging from por- 
traits by Rubens to a Walt Disney 
mouse and a silk scarf designed by 
Matisse. 

The British public is notoriously 
reticent on the subject of art except 
when its old favourites are held up to 
derision or it is shocked by something 
it does not understand; if Mr. Ruhe- 
mann’s prognostications come true, 
as is to be hoped, there will be less to 
decry and more to appreciate. There 
are signs of a widespread increase of 
interest in art, stimulating the desire 
to acquire reputable examples of cer- 
tain masters and periods, often at 
grossly inflated prices. The obvious 
gap between supply and demand is 
filled by the forger, whose mentality 
and methods are examined by Hans 
Tietze in Genuine and False (Max 
Parrish, 10s. 6d.). Not that forgery 
is by any means a recent phenomenon : 
it has existed since works of art were 
first collected and there was financial 
profit to be gained from the gullible. 
In the text and theillustrations, which 
contrast the genuine and the bogus, 
Mr. Tietze gives examples of faking 
from Egyptian times until the recent 
spurious Vermeers of Van Meeregen. 
It is a fascinating study. These two 
books are the first titles in a new 
series, Approach to Art, edited by 
Mr. Ruhemann. R. G. N. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BIRD 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

| errr the past few years big 

strides have been made in the tech- 
niques of bird photography, notably in 
the development of colour processes 
and of high-speed flash apparatus. 
This advance is reflected in a new 
edition of The Art of Bird Photography, 
by Eric J. Hosking and Cyril W. 
Newberry (Country LIFE, 12s. 6d.), 
a book which was first issued in 1944. 
Since then a number of coloured 
photographs of birds have been pub- 
lished in this country, but none has 
reproduced the natural colours of the 
birds and their surroundings so nearly 
as do the half-dozen given in this new 
edition. How much has already been 
accomplished by high-speed flash 
photography, with which exposures as 
short as one thirty-thousandth of a 
second can be achieved, is clear from 
Messrs. Hosking and Newberry’s 
photographs of a redstart braking in 
front of and preparing to alight on its 
perch. It is clear that this technique 
has great potentialities, especially as 
an aid to the study of bird flight. The 
authors describe these new, and to a 
layman rather complicated, processes 
in direct and simple language and give 
advice on how to use them in the light 
of their experience. 1 Sige 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
ENGINEER 
How pleasant it would be to 
see a meeting between Kipling’s 
Macfee and the Mr. Gregg portrayed 
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in The Thankless Years by W. G. 
Riddell (Art and Educational Pub- 
lishers, 12s. 6d.). Whether as a brother 
Scot and a marine engineer each would 
surely recognise the other as the 
genuine article and the best of com- 
pany. Mr. Riddell says that Kipling 
is the only author of distinction who 
has ever done justice to the marine 
engineer, and he ought to know for 
as a young man he was at sea as an 
engineer for three years. In 1933 he 
wrote of that early life of his in 
Adventures of an Obscure Victorian. 
Probably not so many people read 
the book as ought to have, but those 
who did always kept hoping for more, 
recognising in the author a power of 
narrative astonishingly direct and 
forceful, entirely without «superficial 
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tyrannical, overbearing, unreasonable 
and formidable to a degree and yet 
with an odd streak of kindness and 
generosity that makes the reader 
almost fond of him. The air of the 
engine-room is purer than that of the 
works, with all its office intrigues and 
jealousies, but the one part makes tke 
right complement to the other in a 
story told with a natural skill and a 
most vivid economy of words. 
B. D. 


HERALDRY FOR THE 
AMATEUR 


HERE is a tendency, even among 

those whose reading and contacts 
have made them realise that to the 
understanding of past centuries the 
study of heraldry has much to con- 
tribute, to regard it as too hopelessly 
technical and complicated to be 
seriously tackled by the layman. 
There is also a complementary ten- 
dency on the part of those who really 
know to regard their science as incom- 
prehensible to the unlearned. The 


MODERN FORGERY OF SELF-PORTRAIT BY DURER. 
An illustration from Genuine and False, reviewed on this page 


adornment but bearing the unmistak- 
able stamp of truth, the kind of good 
writing which suggests good talk 
transferred straight to paper. Now 
Mr. Riddell has broken his 16 years’ 
silence to tell his life story from the time 
of being bound apprentice to that of 
resigning the job of assistant manager 
in some big Glasgow works. In order 
to make it complete he has included 
parts of his first book and it is delight- 
ful to meet again Mr. Gregg and Mr. 
Gibson. The latter is wholly ignorant 
of engineering, but a friendly soul 
devoted to smuggling, cards and weak- 
minded practical jokes. Mr. Gregg, 
rather a good engineer, though too 
fond of drink, has the qualities of a 
great creature and tells the story of 
the swarree, the pious gentlemen and 
the conjuror like a true artist. In the 
second part of the book an equally 
good portrait is that of Jimmy 
Murdoch, the owner of the works in 
which the author was employed— 


latter view is not shared at any rate by 
the authors of Intelligible Heraldry by 
Sir Christopher and Adrian Lynch- 
Robinson (Macdonald, 18s.) or by the 
Chief Herald of Ireland, who contri- 
butes a preface to the book. It would 
be a pity if others as learned should be 
prejudiced against it by the lively and 
colloquial style, for while a few 
criticisms may no doubt be made in 
detail it does seem to succeed in its 
endeavour to give an _ intelligible 
account in 20th-century language of 
heraldry and heraldic practice as a 
20th-century institution. The authors 
suggest that its study might often be 
regarded as a political hobby quite 
apart from the historical, artistic and 
administrative importance in the 
past. 

There is in the book probably 
all the material needed for the sound 
grounding the would-be student needs, 
apart from which there is much inform- 
ation on subjects which often attract 


attention and enquiry: the use of Arms 
by different branches of a family, for 
instance, how to obtain arms and 
quarterings and the various authorities 
controlling these matters. There are 
numerous illustrations, many in 
colour, and reproduction of heraldic 
achievements and bookplates. A 
special section deals with the allied 
subject of medieval armour, and there 
is a careful glossary. BE. B. 


FISHING PROBLEMS 


EMANDS for fishing seem greater 
than the supply if the number of 
requests for advice is an indication. 
The reappearance of Where to Fish 
(Field Press, 18s.) is therefore very 
welcome. The bringing up to date of 
this excellent guide was no easy 
task, for the ownership of fisheries has 
much changed during a period which 
has included the war years. Mr. 
William Luscombe, who undertook the 
work, is to be congratulated on the 
result, which will enable those who 
seek a holiday by river, lake or sea to 
find the answer to their question 
“‘where can we go where there is some 
fishing ?”’ 

Wade the River, Drift the Loch— 
angling in Scottish waters—(Oliver 
and Boyd, 12s. 6d.) compiled by 
R. Macdonald Robertson is uneven, 
which, perhaps, is inevitable when a 
number of writers are concerned. The 
reading of a string of facts, well-known 
facts and not always accurate “ facts,’’ 
is boring for the reader, and such is the 
character of the information. Because 
the accounts of fishing days are good, 
often very good, it is a pity that the 
instructive writing was not omitted 
from what might otherwise have been 
a pleasant anthology for the fisherman. 

Roy BEDDINGTON. 


A SERVANT OF EMPIRE 


HE late Lord Lloyd, who died 

suddenly and unexpectedly in 
1941, not long after he had become 
Colonial Secretary and been chosen 
to succeed Lord Halifax as leader of 
the House of Lords, was, in Mr. 
Churchill’s words at the time, a man 
of high ability spurred throughout his 
life by a consuming desire to serve 
the country and uphold the British 
name. No one more single-minded 
ever held high office in the Empire. 
He gained the friendship and ad- 
miration of those who had the best 
opportunity to judge his quality, but 
his firmness of character and uncanny 
faculty of almost always being right 
made him enemies and many detrac- 
tors. 

He is fortunate for this reason 
in his biographer, Mr. Colin Forbes 
Adam, who in his Life of Lord 
Lloyd (Macmillan, 21s.) tells a candid, 
unvarnished story with no attempt 
at overstatement or descent into 
polemics. When the effects of a 
rare tropical disease struck him down, 
Lord Lloyd seemed to be back on the 
threshold of a new career, one more 
spacious, perhaps, than that inter- 
rupted by his recall from Egypt in 
1929. His ten years in the wilderness, 
though no time could have been less 
wasted, was definitely over and his 
star once more seemed in the ascen- 
dant. But the new period of service 
closed almost before it began and 
it is to the chapters dealing with his 
fearless independence as Governor of 
Bombay, and steady, but far-sighted, 
diplomacy at Cairo that we must turn 
to appreciate the qualities which 
might have stood us in good stead 
during the latter years of the war. Mr. 
Forbes Adam’s account of the gover- 
norship, like most of the story indeed, 
is drawn largely from George Lloyd’s 
own records. It gives an impressive 
picture of a determined but lonely 
figure engaged in administrative 
battle. In his assessment of the years 
of High Commissionership and of the 
events preceding 1929, Mr. Forbes 
Adam tells of the vital part played by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, who could 
have done so much and did so little 
to support the man on the aay 
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Special Drophead 4-seater Coupé by Tickford 
Specially built for 
BROOKLANDS of BOND 
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Delivery 4 to 6 weeks 
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14 h.p. Alvis Saloons. 
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The efficient storage of liquids, wherever the scene may be, 
is ensured by the use of Braithwaite Pressed Steel Tanks. 
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ENGINEERS LTD 
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AMBASSADOR 








spacious... for gracious living ! 


The ‘ Ambassador’ is a delightful, fully-furnished home on 
wheels ! The strong yet lightweight body is thermally insulated 
and exceptionally weatherproof. Inside, the big lounge 

divides into two double bedrooms (one with concealed pull- 
down bed which may be kept made up). Cooking is no problem 
in the house-planned kitchen with its full-size gas cooker. 

The toilet room is acoustically insulated and, in the de luxe 
model, has a hot shower. The ‘ Ambassador’ offers, in fact, 

all major comforts and many little luxuries to make life 


pleasant and housekeeping easy. 


Standard Model £795 De Luxe Model £895 
Built by BERKELEY COACHWORK LIMITED 


BIGGLESWADE, BEDFORDSHIRE. TELEPHONE : BIGGLESWADE 2285 6 


Main Distributors : CARAVANIA LTD. 





200/220 Cricklewood Broadway, London N.W.2. Telephone : Gladstone 3434 
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OF POTATO 
PLANTING 


y OU can speed your 
potato planting and cut 
the cost per acre with the 


Fordson Ridger and Front Coverer. 
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ke all Fordson Tool Bar equip- 


ment, these compact mounted implements are ideal for short headlands, 


small fields and quick transport. 


Fordson Ridger. This 3-row Ridger is 
exceptionally sturdy. The body beams 
are bolted to both front and rear tool 
bar frame—giving great rigidity. The 
centre body—being slightly advanced 
for great clearance — has a separate 
depth adjustment. Other features — 
24” underbeam clearance, quick 
mouldboard-width adjustment. 








Fordson Front Coverer. One of the 
finest and fastest implements for 
accurately splitting back potato 
ridges. A special linkage enables 
this implement to be lifted in and 
out of work by the Major’s Hy- 
draulic Power Lift. Bobbin wheels 
control working depth and simplify 
steering. 


Have you seen the Nédy 
Power Lift? 

A new Hydraulic Power Lift 
is now available for all Ford- 
son Majors. See it at your 
local Fordson Dealers without 
delay ! 


MAJOR TRACTOR 
You get more work out of a Fordson 


FORD MOTOR COMPAN 


LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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PLANT HORMONE ) HE CONTROL OF WEEDS -IN LAWNS 





The secret of beautiful turf lies in freedom from weeds. Phenoxylene T 


has been successfully used on lawns, tennis courts, bowling greens, golf 
effective against — Bindweed, 
Buttercup, Cats ear, Daisy, Dandelion, Nettle, Plantains, Thistles, Trefoil B.1 
Application may be by watering can, low volume 
spraying machine, or by Pest Control Contract Spraying Service. 

Phenoxylene T is available in 1 pint tins (price 4/-) containing sufficient 
Further particulars from: 


courses, and sports grounds. It is 


and other weeds. 


weedkiller for 100 sq. yds. of turf. 





Visit our 
Stand, No. 


(Chemical 
section) at 
B.LF 


Olympia. 











PEST CONTROL (U.K.) LTD 


HARSTON 


Phone 
HARSTON 312 


CAMBRIDGE 
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FARMING NOTES 





ACCESS TO FARMS 


LOSEST consultation between 
the Minister of Town and 


Country Planning and _ the 
Minister of Agriculture is promised 
before action is taken under the new 
Bill to give the public more rights of 
access to open country. Most of this 
open country, which is defined as 
including moor, heath and down, is 
being farmed to-day and if the 
proposals for developing food produc- 
tion from marginal land are taken 
seriously, as they must be if we are 
to grow more beef here, this open 
country must be farmed more inten- 
sively. One would think that the 
local agricultural executive com- 
mittees are the best people to give 
Ministers practical advice on the 
areas which can be thrown open for 
public access without interfering with 
food production. But the Minister 
of Agriculture is curiously reluctant 
to bring these committees into the 
picture when there are proposals for 
alienating agricultural land. In the 
case of the new town at Bracknell, it 
will be recalled, Mr. Tom Williams 
did not consult his county committee, 
but relied on the advice of the 
Ministry’s Land Commissioner and 
it now seems that the county planning 
officers have been recommended by 
the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning to ignore the local com- 
mittees and ask only for the advice 
of the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
officials. This is bound to lead to 
trouble and I hope that the county 
agricultural executive committees will 
tell Mr. Tom Williams plainly that 
if he does not consider them qualified 
to advise on the use of land in their 
areas he had better find others willing 
to act as rubber stamps for Whitehall. 


Landowners at Cirencester 


N these days landowners are 


expected to take their respon- 
sibilities seriously. Good estate 
Management as well as_ good 


husbandry are essential requirements 
in making a success of the 1947 
Agriculture Act, on which by common 
consent the nation’s agricultural 
policy is now based. The refresher 
course at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, arranged this 
month by the Central Landowners’ 
Association, should bring out much 
useful information in the discussions 
which will follow the papers which are 
being read by experts. The pooling 
of ideas and experience on such 
problems as farm rents and interest 
on improvements and, another subject, 
the maintenance and improvement of 
farm roads will be helpful to many 
who are anxious to raise the standard 
of equipment on their properties so as 
to stimulate maximum food produc- 
tion. Those attending this course at 
Cirencester will see examples in the 
neighbourhood of what can be done to 
convert unsatisfactory buildings to 
make them suitable for economical 
production. No doubt the C.L.A. will 
be asked to provide more such courses 
for those over the age for attending 
college. 
Home-Grown Sugar 

LL previous records were broken 

by the 1948 sugar-beet harvest, 
which produced 567,000 tons of 
white sugar, 300,000 tons of dried 
sugar-beet pulp and 170,000 tons of 
molasses. Had the sugar produced 
at home been purchased abroad it 
would have cost 521% million dollars. 
Some of the factories have been 
pressed into service for an extended 
period to dry 160,000 tons of potatoes, 
which are now being used in cattle 
food. For this process potatoes are 
sliced in the beet-slicing machine and 
dried in the pulp driers. The develop- 
ment of this extra outlet for surplus 
potatoes shows commendable enter- 
prise on the part of someone in the 
Ministry of Food. Incidentally it 


has been difficult in my part of the 
country to get prompt delivery of 
raw potatoes for stock feeding. At 
the time of writing I have had some 
on order for three weeks and there is 
no word of their arrival. This makes 
a predicament as I have fattening pigs 
that are almost entirely dependent on 
potatoes during the final stage. 


Egg Prices 
« paeepgge poultry farmers are 


raising a cry against the increase 
in feeding-stuff costs now that the 
subsidy has been removed. They say 
that the poultry producer has his 
returns reduced by about 9d. a dozen, 
which makes the overall increase of 
1d. a dozen, provided this year under 
the February price review, far from 
adequate. The average price for the 
year, they say, should be 4s. 6d. a dozen 
to meet the increased costs of feeding- 
stuffs and higher wages. The prices 
that the Minister of Agriculture is 
allowing will give an average of 4s. 1d. 
a dozen for the year, starting with 
3s. 9d. now and rising to not less than 
5s. a dozen during the winter period. 
Furthermore there is a warning given 
by the Ministry that “it is expected 
that the average price of eggs in the 
year 1950-51 will be reduced below 
the new figure of 4s. ld. a dozen’. It 
is a good thing that a seasonal scale 
of prices is being introduced again so 
as to encourage a more level output 
through the year. Winter eggs are 
more costly to produce than spring 
eggs and should command at least 
5s. a dozen at current costs. I fancy 
that the Ministry of Agriculture will 
not listen with any great sympathy to 
the specialist egg producers, who now 
have to face this sharp rise in the cost 
of purchased feeding-stuffs, as it seems 
to be accepted policy that the expan- 
sion of pig and poultry production 
should take place mainly on _ the 
general mixed farms which will have 
to provide most of the feeding-stuffs 
required. 


Future Royal Shows 


OR the Festival of Britain Year, 

1951, the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England has accepted an 
invitation to take the Royal Show 
to Cambridge. Here it will be 
possible to show overseas visitors 
examples of the research and demon- 
stration work which now supports 
British agriculture, as well as the 
pedigree stock and machinery that 
are always features of the Royal 
Shows. This year the Show goes to 
Shrewsbury and next year it will be 
at Oxford. 


Home-Killed Meat 


HO gets the top quality meat 

nowadays? There are still 
some really good beef beasts being 
produced and some excellent lambs, 
but the residents of the areas where 
they are produced, for instance 
Herefordshire, always say that all their 
prime animals are consigned away by 
the Ministry of Food. I have heard 
that really good beef, winter-fed in 
yards, can be got in the north-eastern 
tip of Norfolk where transport facili- 
ties are not good, but this is denied by 
a farmer friend near King’s Lynn. Nor 
are the farmers of Wales allowed to eat 
all their good mutton. Mr. Price-White 
was informed in the House of Com- 
mons that of the sheep slaughtered in 
Anglesey, Carnarvonshire and Flint- 
shire last year 121,000 were consumed 
locally and 199,000 were sent away. 
Mr. Strachey said that 1,257,000 sheep 
were slaughtered in Scotland for 
consumption there, 33,000 were sent 
live to other parts of the United 


Kingdom and 370,000 sheep 
slaughtered in Scotland were sent 


elsewhere. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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PLANNING ACT AND 
TREE FELLING 


Country Planning Act on 
forestry, with particular em- 
phasis on the restrictions that the Act 
imposes on tree felling, was discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Forestry Society of England and Wales. 
The discussion was opened by Mr. 
E. M. King, Mr. Silkin’s Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, who described in broad 
terms the system of control that 
operated before the Act. Apart from 
dedicated woodlands, where owners 
had voluntarily subjected to manage- 
ment the control of woodlands which 
otherwise they would have controlled 
themselves, anyone who wished to fell 
trees aggregating more than 250 cu. ft. 
—approximately eight large trees— 
had to get a Board of Trade licence. 
The Town and Country Planning 
Act, he said, had imposed an additional 
controlon owners, for, under Section 28 
of the Act, local planning authorities 
were empowered to make tree preserv- 
ation orders when it was “expedient in 
the interestsofamenity.” It was forthe 
Minister to confirm such orders if he 
saw fit to do so, and before doing so it 
was his normal practice to consult 
with the Forestry Commission. Local 
authorities had been advised that 
the Minister would be unwilling to 
confirm ‘‘blanket’’ orders which, in 
an unselective fashion, sought to cover 
perhaps half a county. On the other 
hand, it was hoped that they would 
avoidsingle orders ofsmallscope. They 
had been urged to pay special atten- 
tion to built-up areas. 


OWNERS’ INTERESTS 


HE definition of the word ‘‘ex- 

pedient,”” suggested Mr. King, 
closely affected the interests of forestry 
owners. The Ministry would not, for 
example, think it justified the word 
“expedient” if the area that had been 
suggested to them was in the owner- 
ship of the National Trust or similar 
corporate body. They would take the 
view that such organisations were 
capable of looking after their own pos- 
sessions in the interests of the country 
asa whole. Ifthe area were in private 
ownership, they would consider the 
quality of that ownership; forexample, 
whether there was a likelihood of 
change of circumstances through sale 
or through death. 

A tree preservation order, he said, 
even when granted, did not prohibit 
felling, nor did it seek to control good 
forestry practice. Even when it was 
issued, no permission was needed for 
weeding, brashing or pruning. The 
Ministry was fully conscious that 
preservation could equal decay, and 
obviously did not seek that. It was in 
the interests of both amenity and the 
owner to agree on a plan of forestry 
operations that would preserve ameni- 
ty, not through mere freezing, but 
through rotation of felling, replanting 
and natural regeneration. 


Te effect of the Town and 


COMPENSATION 


O compensation, said Mr. King, 

existed for refusal of permission 
to do things where those things ought 
not to be done. ‘‘I mean by that,’’ he 
said, ‘that if you are forbidden to fell 
immature trees, or if there is a con- 
dition insistent upon the removal of 
dead wood or shelter wood or the fell- 
ing of screen or dominant landscape 
feature, for those things there is, and 
there ought to be, no compensation. 
There is no compensation for failing to 
act as a conscientious landowner 
should act, and that I believe is the 
kind of principle you would wish to 
see. 

Asked whether the compensation 
clause could not be amended so that 
Some compensation might be forth- 
coming in cases where it would be un- 


economical to replant a wood from a 
sylvicultural point of view, but where 
it was in the public interest to replant 
from the amenity point of view, Mr. 
King replied that a Bill would shortly 
be issued in which provision for such 
a contingency was made. 


ASSOCIATIONS WITH THE ’45 


JHE night after the Battle of 
Culloden Moor, Bonnie Prince 
Charlie and a few friends attempted 
unsuccessfully to obtain shelter 
at the McIntosh’s house in Aberader. 
This farm-house still stands, although 
it is now the annexe to the more 
modern shooting-lodgeon the Aberader 
Estate, some 15 miles from Inver- 
ness. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley are to auction the property on 
May 20 for the Trustees of the late 
Major-General Beckwith Smith. In- 
cluding Aberader Lodge and several 
farms, the estate extends to about 
7,600 acres, with fishing rights in Loch 
Ruthven and the Rivers Farigaig and 
Nairn. Before the war average bags 
of 1,500 grouse were obtained in a 
season, and there is also snipe and 
woodcock shooting. Mr. F. F. Brad- 
shaw, estate agent of Nairn, has sent 
particulars of another sporting pro- 
perty near Inverness. The 2,000-acre 
Biallid Estate, with fishing in the 
River Spey, is to be sold by private 
treaty with vacant possession of 
Biallid House and one cottage, the 
remainder of the estate being let. 


UNIVERSITY INVESTMENTS 


le Oxford College has recently 
purchased shop property in 
Middlesbrough, with a frontage on 
Linthorpe Road, let on a full repairing 
and insuring lease at an annual rental 
of £1,000. Messrs. Healey and Baker 
represented the vendors, and Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock, of Oxford, 
acted for the purchaser. This latter 
firm, in association with the University 
land agent, Lt.-Colonel A. V. Spencer, 
has lately acquired for Oxford Univer- 
sity extensive shop property in two of 
Luton’s principal shopping streets, 
George Street and King Street. These 
premises are similarly let on repairing 
and insuring leases at £4,000 per 
annum. 


THE CROWOOD ESTATE 

N April 20 the Crowood Estate, 

near Ramsbury, Wiltshire, is to 
be sold by auction in 27 lots. The Ist 
lot includes Crowood House, medium 
in size, built in Jacobean times but 
largely Georgian in appearance, stand- 
ing in its own park of 270 acres. The 
remaining lots comprise a secondary 
residence, Whittonditch House, five 
farms, cottages and agricultural land, 
amounting to a further 950 acres. The 
property, which has trout fishing in a 
tributary of the River Kennet, is being 
disposed of by Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Bart., for whom Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley are acting. This firm is 
shortly offering for sale by auction 
several other agricultural properties, 
including outlying portions of the 
Whiligh Estate, Sussex, by direction 
of Lord Courthope, and, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Russell, Baldwin and 
Bright, the Brierly and _ Ivington 
Estate. This property, situated in one 
of the best arable and hop-producing 
parts of Herefordshire, covers 1,850 
acres, all let and producing a rental of 
nearly £3,000. By direction of Colonel 
J. C. Hargreaves they are also offering 
for sale the 800-acre Drinkwater Park 
Estate, near Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk. The residence, walled garden 
and one cottage are in hand, while 
four farms, six cottages, and the wood- 
lands are let at £800 per annum. 
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‘‘ Dad, the Baler’s 
come — 




















+ 
but , 
there’s 
only ye 
one man” 2 WV 
? yA Ms Fea 


“ Then it’s one of those new ‘F.H.’ 
'» 


one-man string balers, son! 


That’s only one of the advantages of the ‘ F.H.’ Baler — only one 
man is required to operate the semi-automatic needle device, which 
saves a lot of trouble and a lot of time, too. Neat, tight, easily 
stowed bales flow from the ‘ F.H.’ under a control which prevents 
any chance of them coming adrift. So put your trust in the Con- 
tractor with the new ‘F.H.’ Baler. But apart from that, have youever 
considered that it’s downright economy for a farmer with at least 
72 tons of baling to do his own? 


Full particulars of the F.H. Advisory and Spares Service, 
and also Hire Purchase terms from Dealer or direct from: 


FISHER HUMPHRIES & CO. LTD., PERSHORE 


PHONE: PERSHORE 253 WORCS. GRAMS: ‘FISHER’ PERSHORE 
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USERS CONFIRM OUR CLAIMS: 

‘| purchased a Rowtrac from you 22 
months ago. This machine has given every 
satisfaction. | have been amazed at the 
work it has done.” 

** The Rowtrac is not a toy but a valuable 
asset to a holding of any description. It has 
not cost a penny in repairs.’” 

‘**l am more than satisfied at the wonderful 
work it achieves.’’ 

‘**| have yet to find a tractor to come up 
to the Rowtrac, never mind surpass it.”’ 

**The Rowtrac works from morning to night 
without having to stop at ends for a rest.” 


HARROWING 


(3) 
EVERY FOOD GROWER (4) aces 


NEEDS A 





Send for folder 14/C.5. 
(Machinery Department) 


WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS 


Wheels fitted with pneumatics can be supplied. 


GEO. MONRO, Ltd. 
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NEW BOOKS 





A new novel by 


GEORGE 
BLAKE 


The Paying Guest 


A new novel by the author 
of The Five Arches, The 
Westering Sun, etc., taking 
as its theme the enduring 
problem of money and 
happiness which arises when 
wealth comes suddenly to a 
family of plain folk through 
the Pools. 9s. 6d. 





Just out—a new 


PETER 
CHEYNEY 


YOU CAN CALL 
IT A DAY 


8s. 6d. 











THE 


BADGER 


Ernest Neal 


“A remarkable book. It is 
probably the most valuable 
work of its kind yet pub- 
lished. It should finally 
explode the contemptible 
nonsense that is far too 
often said and_ written 
about the gamest, cleanest, 
and least offensive of all our 
wild mammals.”’—acricutrure. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Toe TURF 


John Hislop 


The new volume in the 
BRITAIN IN PICTURES series 
traces the development of 
racing in all its aspects. 


Illustrated. 5s. 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT 
RE-JUDGED 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


OT long after her marriage, 
N Queen Victoria wrote in her 

journal: ‘“‘Albert helped me 
with the blotting paper when I signed.”’ 
Years later, what Mr. Roger Fulford, 
in The Prince Consort (Macmillan, 18s.), 
calls ‘‘a shrewd observer of the politi- 
cal scene” remarked : “I take it that 
he governs us really in everything.” 
Mr. Fulford’s admirable book is the 
story of this progression from office- 
boy to managing director. He himself 
has no doubt that the “shrewd 
observer”’ was right. If the general 
public, the far-famed “‘man in the 
street,’ did not know what was hap- 
pening, this was because the Prince 


exterior had anything to do with heart- 
lessness. The Prince was aware, before 
most men, of the need to do something 
about what used to be called “‘ the con- 
dition of the people question,’’ and one 
may profitably compare his attitude 
with that of his béte noive Palmerston. 
Palmerston spoke contemptuously of 
wasting the time of Parliament over 
“the grievances of journeymen bakers,” 
but the Prince, a hundred years ago, 
spoke at a meeting of the Society for 
Improving the Conditions of the Work- 
ing Classes. Lord John Russell tried 
hard to prevent the Prince from attend- 
ing, but the Prince wrote: ‘“‘I con- 
ceive that one has a Duty to perform 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT. By Roger Fulford 
(Macmillan, 18s.) 
WORLD REVOLUTION IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE 
By Lionel Curtis 
(Blackwell, 7s. 6d.) 


THE INMOST HEART. By E. M. Almedingen 
(Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.) 
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kept out of the limelight as a considered 
matter of policy. He believed that, 
whatever he did, the Sovereign should 
seem to do it, and if, after he was dead, 
Victoria grieved ‘“‘that not only was 
his work unappreciated but that he 
had been consistently underrated and 
misunderstood,”’ these feelings, Mr. 
Fulford thinks, “‘were hers, not his.”’ 
He does not accept the view that the 
Prince was an embittered and frus- 
trated man. On the contrary, he was 
a man who had the satisfaction of 
doing what he set out to do; and that 
was to make Victoria the sort of Queen 
he wanted her to be. He was unin- 
terested in what the multitude thought 
of him, and newspaper attacks did not 
depress him. True, he was at times 
depressed; but this was the conse- 
quence of a natural melancholy. In 
any case, it was not excessive : speak- 
ing in general terms, he had a “‘splen- 
did personality” that ‘led and 
enlightened his family.” 


NEVER LIKED THE ENGLISH 


It would, of course, as Mr. Fulford 
recognises, be impossible to call him 
“popular,’’ and no one who observes 
the bizarre bipeds to whom, often 
enough, this adjective is appiied, will 
think the worse of him for that. The 
basis of his unpopularity, Mr. Fulford 
says, was this: “His English contem- 
poraries suspected—and they were 
perfectly right—that the Prince never 
liked them. They recognised all his 
virtues, but they saw that the man who 
had served them so well had—apart 
from his own family—left his heart 
with his own people.’’ He was more 
than a little heavy-handed—even, this 
author says, “‘cold.’’ ‘‘ Discreet, dog- 
matic, and a doctrinaire, he lacked the 
lightness of touch and inconsequence 
which even in the solemnity of the mid- 
Victorian age an Englishman liked and 
understood.”” Walter Bagehot said : 
“He had not the knack of dropping 
seed without appearing to sow it.” 

It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that this coldness of 


towards the great mass of the working 
classes (and particularly at this 
moment) which will not allow one’s 
yielding to the fear for some possible 
inconvenience.’ To most of the well- 
to-do at that time any working-class 
movement seemed like a forerunner of 
red revolution; and it is more than 
interesting to find the Prince writing 
calmly that the ‘possible inconveni- 
ence’’ must be faced and accepted for 
the general good. It is small wonder 
that a Chartist said of him: “He'll 
upset our apple-cart.”’ 

For many reasons, most of which 
commend themselves to our accep- 
tance, Mr. Fulford sees the Prince not 
as a man frustrated but as a man ful- 
filled, within the predispositions of his 
own temperament. He does not accept 
Lytton Strachey’s view ‘‘that because 
he lacked a certain lightness of touch 
he was ‘ miserable,’ and because he was 
solemn he was ‘sick at heart.’’’ For 
too long the Prince has been judged 
from the point of view of his failure to 
be what many Englishmen would 
have liked him to be. Mr. Fulford 
judges him from the point of view of 
his success in being what he set out to 
be and doing what he set out to do. 
This is, on the whole, the more reason- 
able and _ intelligent biographical 
method. 


THE ROAD TO PEACE 


There is no doubt that slowly, but 
with a desperate slowness, the world, 
or a great part of it, is moving towards 
the idea of supra-national authority. 
Mr. Lionel Curtis has been a doughty 
fighter in the cause, and he now sum- 
marises his case in World Revolution in 
the Cause of Peace (Basil Blackwell, 
7s. 6d.). He begins with the American 
object lesson. The revolution against 
Britain was but a beginning. When 
Britain was out of the country and the 
states were all American, they were 
still not United States. Between one 
and another of them there continued 
to exist many antipathetic influences, 
and it was -not till the Philadelphia 
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Just Published 


The Young 


Naturalists 
DISCOVER SPRING 
By A. F. C. HILLSTEAD 


The first story, complete in 
itself, of a new series by 
A. F. C. Hillstead for young 
people who take a serious 
interest in natural history. 
Illustrated by Peter Lucas. 

7s. 6d. net 


| 
| 
_ The Smiling Field 
| By JAMES VEITCH 


A romance and a tragedy set 
| in the Scottish Border 
| Country: a first novel which, 


in’ emotional range and 
artistic feeling, shows very 
great promise. 8s. 6d. net 


Peter Trails 
CARAVANSERAI 


“One of the most remarkable 
novels of the year. Fascinating 
reading. A story nine people 
out of ten will think about 
long after they have finished 
it.’’—Sunday Empire News. 

8s. 6d. net 


Sydney Horler’s 
HALOES FOR HIRE 
Another wholly diverting 
chronicle of Milk, the small 
| Cathedral town so rich with 
| natural grotesques, which 

| 


Sydney Horler has made his 
own happy literary hunting- 


ground. 8s. 6d. net 
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MACMILLAN 


THREE NOVELS OF 
DISTINCTION 























Lawrence 
Schoonover 


THE 
BURNISHED BLADE 


An engrossing tale of high 
adventure set against the 
colourful background of 
fifteenth-century France and 
the fabulous Trebizond Em- 
pire of Asia Minor. 
10s. 6d. net 


Vera Brittain 
BORN 1925 


This distinguished author’s 
new novel. ‘“‘ The narrative 
is illuminating and full of 
incident.” The Daily Tele- 
graph. 2ndImp. 11s. 6d. net 


Mazo 
de la Roche 
RETURN TO JALNA 


This tenth volume of the 

Whiteoak saga is “a long, 

delightful piece of story-tell- 

ing.” Sylvia Lynd. Book 

Society Recommendation. 
11s. 6d. net 
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FABER BOOKS 


Harnessing the 


Earthworm 
THOMAS J. BARRETT 


Earthworms are master tillers, archi- 
tects, conditioners and enrichers of 
the earth! Dr. Barrett shows how 
these wonderful creatures can be 
domesticated and put to man’s serv- 
ice. ‘Brilliant. I recommend this book 





wholeheartedly to farmers every- 
where.” —B.B.C. Illustrated. 12/6 
Turf I. G. LEWIS 


“Should be welcome, not only to 
professional horticulturists, but to 
the beginner faced with the job of 
making a new lawn, restoring one 
that has been neglected, or just 
maintaining his own in good con- 
dition.”-— Surveyor. Illustrated. 12/6 


Asparagus 
A. W. KIDNER 


A successful grower gives full in- 
structions for selective asparagus 
breeding. ‘‘Fascinating and wonder- 
fully practical—what is done, and 
what can be done, and with what 
profit! For both the eater and the 
grower benefit by Mr. Kidner’s 
sound sense and_ vision.’”’—New 
English Weekly. Illustrated. 15/- 


Planting for Plenty 

McMILLAN & CAITHNESS 
“We can strongly recommend this 
book as teaching a return to earth- 
wisdom which is in danger of being 
lost. Here we have the _ ideal 
reminder for garden work in the 
form of brief clear notes on one 
page and a superb photograph on 
the opposite page.... It will 
teach the beginner and help the 
experienced gardener by reminding 
him week by week what needs 
doing.”’-—Guild Gardener. 

Every page illustrated. 12/6 
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Westaway 
HARVEST 
OF THE MOOR 


Margaret 
Leigh 


**She has a Wordsworthian passion for 
solitude and lonely places.... She writes 
with a pleasant, dry humour, and dis- 
cusses agricultural questions shrewdly.” 

—The Spectator 


288pp. 10/6 net. 
AMARYLLIS 
AT THE FAIR 


Richard 
Jefferies 


With an Introduction by Waveney Girvan. 
‘No fitter tribute to the memory of 
Richard Jefferies could be paid than the 
re-publishing of Amaryllis at the Fair, a 
charming title that does not deceive.” 
—Sir William Beach Thomas 
7/6 net. 


OUR 
CORNWALL 


C.C. Vyvyan 


“Lady Vyvyan has a rich store, for she 
can observe and she can register, There 
is astringent humour in Our Cornwall 
that goes with a deep sense of nature’s 
f| healing power and, behind them, for 
those who recognise it, an abiding Celtic 
disquietude.’’—Time and Tide 

* With 18 line drawings. 


12/6 net. 


THE WEST COUNTRY 


MAGAZINE 
Edited by J. C. Trewin. 


Spring number now available, price 2/6. 
Annual subscription (Four quarterly 
issues) 10/- post free. 


: Tudor House, , 
Princeton Street, W.C.1. 
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Convention of 1787 drafted a Constitu- 
tion transferring the task of prevent- 
ing war from 13 separate sovereign 
governments to the whole of the 
American people that the demoralising 
fear of war was banished. 


Mr. Curtis goes on to apply this 
lesson to the condition and to the needs 
of the world to-day, and if his argu- 
ment has a weakness it is that he does 
not sufficiently recognise—or at any 
rate here point out—the enormous 
difference between the two cases. The 
Americans were a people speaking 
a common tongue, a people who had 
abandoned varying European tradi- 
tions in an endeavour, however fumbl- 
ing, to found a tradition new and com- 
mon to all. They were living in a 
country whose resources at that time 
seemed boundless, and they were 
isolated by thousands of miles of 
water from the infectious commo- 
tions of Europe. The aeroplane, the 
submarine, the ship propelled by steam 
or oil, had not appeared, and thus there 
was time to think, to consider a course 
of action without the fear that a swift 
blow from outside would precipitate 
decisions. Above all, there was no 
atomic power. 


WEST VERSUS EAST 


Contemporary Europe, alas ! pre- 
sents a different picture, and nowhere 
is the difference more striking and 
chilling than in the contemplation of 
the two ‘ideologies’? which seem as 
though they cannot or will not come to 
terms. Any consideration of the prob- 
lem in terms of Europe must start from 
the unhappy point that no union, 
within a foreseeable distance of time, 
can be anything but partial, and that, 
should a union of Western Europe be 
achieved, it would still be a union con- 
fronting a union of the East, and thus 
we should be (with all the dangerous 
exacerbations that modern science 
bestows) in the same position as the 
States were in when North faced South. 


Thus Mr. Curtis’s object-lesson is 
a sadly partial one, which does not 
mean to say that we dare neglect it. 
He sets out here the steps that have 
been taken and indicates the steps still 
to take. Because all Europe—and, of 
course, more than Europe, for our 
Dominions and the United States are 
involved—because all these cannot 
carry the world with them is no reason 
at all why they should not carry whom 
they may, both in their own immediate 
interests and in the hope that a power- 
ful association would in time prove 


magnetic, attracting further accre- 
tions. Mr. Curtis has worked nobly in 


this noble cause, and his present book 
deserves wide attention. 


THE STORY OF A SONG 


Miss E. M. Almedingen has been 
known hitherto as the author of an 
admirable autobiography, setting out 
the steps by which a girl who found 
herself caught up in the turmoil of the 
Russian revolution made her gradual 
way to settlement in England, and as 
the author of two moving novels with 
a Russian background. Now, in The 
Inmost Heart (The Bodley Head, 
9s. 6d.) she breaks new ground and 
gives us a novel set in medieval 
Europe. 

There is a poem, she tells us in an 
“Epigraph,” “used by the Western 
Church as the Sequence for Mass at 


Pentecost. It has long been the cus- 
tom to refer to it as the Golden 
Sequence.”’ It is well known to Eng- 


lish readers, for a translation from the 
Latin appears in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, beginning with the words : 
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Come, thou Holy Spirit, come, 
And from Thy celestial home 
Shed a vay of light divine. 
There have been various guesses 
as to who wrote this poem, ranging 
from a monk of Reichenau to a King 
and an Archbishop of Canterbury. 
This novel is Miss Almedingen’s guess 
as to the sort of man who may have 
written it. 


A SPIRITUAL ODYSSEY 

Walafrid was the son of a small- 
holder and wood-carver, living in a one- 
roomed hut on the edge of a lake where, 
islanded, was an abbey. He longed to 
travel: the whole world called him: 
and he loved to compose songs and 
sing them. “A fool,’’ his mother said 
to him, ‘‘would journey to the Holy 
Land and come back, having seen little 
more than a flea on his mule’s shoul- 
der.”” Walafrid had to discover that 
there are other ways to travel, and this 
is the story of his spiritual odyssey. 
He had to lose all, to be emptied com- 
pletely, before he would be filled. He 
lost parents and wife, he lost the use of 
his legs and the sight of his eyes and 
the hope of fame, before, cared for by 
the monks on the island, he composed 
his song and died. 

It is, if you like, a parable of man’s 
search for God. It is a parable beauti- 
fully furnished with character and 
colour, with the quiet of lake and 
forest, the turbulence of the city, the 
tranquillity of the cloister, the dignity 
of the court. It is a most readable 
book, and, also, it is a book whose 
mortal warp is threaded through and 
through with the gleam of spiritual 
understanding. 





FARM-HOUSE ANATOMY 


F the heading Farm-house Anatomy 

sounds more forbidding than it 
should, it does suggest in some way 
the detailed pictorial survey of An 
English Farmhouse (Max Parrish, 
21s.) which has been made by an artist, 
a descriptive writer and a photo- 
grapher in colour in the persons of 
Geoffrey Grigson, John Piper and 
Percy Hennell. The old local context 
of farm and farm-house, and farm- 
workers’ cottage is familiar enough 
from the far view, but to discover how 
such buildings were made, out of what 
tradition they emerged, one must bring 
one’s eyes to the unfamiliar view— 
close up to stone, thatch, oak, weather- 
board, even galvanised iron, until one 
sees the grain and the shape as well as 
the total. 

This the three collaborators have 
most effectively done, and the pains 
they have been at in the process 
is only dimly suggested by Mr. 
Grigson’s pictures of John Piper and 
Percy Hennell ‘‘shivering patiently 
outside ruins waiting for clouds to 
release the revealing vividness of 
light.’”” The mention of ruins calls 
attention to the fact that the farm is 
not studied as a going concern; its 
author tells us he is neither agricul- 
culturist nor economist, the buildings 
they have studied and depicted are 
“antiques, like the village church,” 
and it is from the point of view of 
history and texture that they have 
been studied. Beginning with the 
neighbourhood of the farm, one noses 
onward to study the appearance and 
qualities of the materials of chalk, of 
the brick, of sarsen stones, of the 
harder building stones, of oak and 
thatch. 

Altogether it is a book quite 
unlike any other, owing its diverse 
qualities to the artistic understanding, 
the pictorial vision and the technical 
accomplishment of the collaborators. 
The colour photographs of such sub- 
jects, with their examination and 
recording of visual. detail are pro- 
bably unique. All are effective, but 
there is one particularly revealing and 
attractive pattern of lichens on slate 
and brick. 1 Se 2 
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QUEER 
HORSES 


QUEER 
PEOPLE 


Cc. G, Fitch 


‘Much vitality and great, 
range of scene and interest.” 
—THE FIELD. 
“Horse reminiscences can 
be dull, but not those of 
C. G. Fitch. Truly a fruity 
mixture. The horse is in 
his blood and bone, and 
his racy colloquialisms 
literally gallop on.” 
—COUNTRY LIFE, 
“As entertaining a book 
for anyone interested in 
horses as could be found.” 
—WEST COUNTRYMAN, 


35 Illustrations 15/- 


* 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
Standard Horse Books 
MAJOR 
A. J. R. LAMB, 

D.S.O. 


Horse Facts 
“Has earned the admiration 
of many knowledgeable horse- 
men, and justly so.”—Horse 
and Hound. 
7th thou. %4 Illustrations. 


CAPT. 
Vv. S. LITTAUER 


The Forward Seat 


“An outstanding book of its 


8/6 


kind, in both manner and 
matter.”’—Horse and Hound. 
8th thou. 26 Illustrations. 8/6 


More About the 


Forward Seat 
“Should be acquired by all 
who appreciate that an in- 
telligent groundwork is 
essential to good riding.” 
—Horse and Flound. 
7th thou. 19 Ilustrations. 


* 


Obtainable from all 
Booksellers 


HURST & BLACKETT 


11 Stratford Place, London, W.1 


8/6 
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Minute patterns are fashionable. This Busvine suit in tones 
of beige, brown and yellow has a seam all round below the 
natural waist and a tubular skirt 


Photographs by CouNTRY LIFE Studio 


AWEED tailor-mades have changed their lines. 
The silhouette is softened but has regained its 
classic simplicity after the vagaries of last 

summer’s New Look, and even though shoulders are 
sometimes left unpadded and rounded, the general 
effect is trim. It must be, to look smart. More 
licence is allowed on the coats, but even here many 
of the smartest designs attain a slightly squared 
shoulder again. Tweed suits sometimes show a seam 
running from the shoulders over the tops of the 
sleeves, but there is something incongruous in this 
line and the suits with the set-in sleeve are more 
attractive than the curved. Armbholes are generally 
wider, but imperceptibly so. Suit jackets remain 
very neat, fitted and buttoned high; they are plain 
as a pikestaff, but incorporate many alterations in 
the placing of a seam or the addition of a coloured 
piping or strapping so that there is plenty of latitude 
for choice. Many suits, especially among the greys, 
have a darker or paler jacket than the skirt. The 
smooth fabrics are the fashionable ones—grey 
worsteds, minutely patterned tweeds, navy, beige 
and putty-coloured gabardine for classic wear, with 
an enormous amount of plaid and tartan erupting 
everywhere on tailor-mades for younger people. 
Skirts are slim without being tight, and midcalf- 
length or slightly shorter. 

The voluminous tent coats have disappeared 
and a much straighter line has appeared, less dramatic 
but decidedly easier to wear for any but the very 


(Right) This Bradley outfit, in flecked black and white 

tweed, features the high rolled coliar, big sleeve and slim 

skirt. The scarf is royal blue matching the piping on the 
pockets. The hand-knitted sweater is black 
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PATTERNS ARE COMPACT, 


COLOURS SUBTLE 
AND MIXED 


tall, slim woman. Many of the coats have a wide 
collar that can be folded up high with a scarf slotted 
through; many are given a turndown collar and have 
a plaid or wool scarf that knots underneath. They 
are shown in thick flecked tweeds, in fleecy blanket- 
cloth in pastel colours, in duveteens and velours. 

For summer, dust coats in waterproof gabardine 
are featured in much the same style, which is 
actually a softened version of the classic raincoat. 
Detail is introduced by double seams and by fancy 
pockets, and these coats are given raglan sleeves or 
a set-in sleeve with a moderately deep armhole. 
The deep dolman armhole is reserved for the soft- 
textured tweeds, where it looks very smart. 

The revers designed by Dior for this summer 
appear on light, worsted town coats, also on hip- 
length jackets and some town suits. They are rather 
narrow revers nicked three or four inches lower than 
usual, when they taper off almost to the waist. 
(Continued on page 888) 
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One way, it’s a suit, smart and 
cool for wearing anywhere. 
Without the jacket, it’s a slim 
bare-shouldered frock sophisti- 
cated enough for parties, yet 
simple enough for sunny days in 
the garden. A two-piece 
inspiration in corded French 
rayon. Beige, navy, turquoise. 


Hips: 38”, 40” 


Liberty 


of Regent Street 





A. RUSINER & SONS (wholesale ony. 8 GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.I 
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Worsted suits in the Dorville 
mid-season collection featured circu- 
lar skirts with a deep unpressed 
inverted pleat back and front. The 
fitted jackets buttoned high, were 
given belts, half-belts, or left severely 
plain. Navy and bottle green town 
suits in fine wool have slim skirts 
broken by a narrow plissé frill at the 
hem or a separate knife-pleated panel 
at the back. Sharkskin printed in 
tie-silk motifs was shown for garden 
frocks and beach outfits. The tiny 
patterns covered the chalk white 
grounds and the crisp skirts were 
composed of unpressed box-pleats. 
A navy Marcella, the self-patterned 
cotton that makes men’s dress shirts, 
dyed navy, made an attractive 
summer evening dress. The slim 
skirt had width added at the sides by 
stiffened, cone-shaped panels. The 
low square-necked top had crisp 
white detachable cuffs and shoulder- 
straps. This is just the dress for a hot 
evening in the South. Beach two- 
piece frocks, shown in glazed cotton 
and printed sharkskin, featured trian- 


gular shawls edged with white 
organdie frilling. Fringed  stoles 


accompanied several dresses in fine 
woollens in small-checked patterns 
with slim silhouettes. 


LOTHES for golf, tennis and the 
7 beach displayed the new trends 
for summer sports in Simpson’s mid- 
season’s collection. Golf outfits in 
light, waterproof gabardine featured 
not only the zip, windproof jacket, 
but a skirt that can be slipped over 
a tweed, at other times rolled up into 
a small light parcel to tuck in a 
knapsack. A red corduroy golfing 
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A washing moss crépe in pastel with a two-way collar and panels 
of knife pleats. Pringle 





jacket was most attractive; it zi; » ed 
up the front, and had a knitted collar 
and knitted cuffs. Suéde jackets in 
the classic, hiplength, belted styles 
with zips down the front were shown 
over kilted tweeds or divided skirts. 
White piqué outfits for the beach 
looked spick and span. This material 
is marvellous when the skin is deeply 
tanned. The printed beach dress 
over a two-piece sun suit showed the 
tailored shirt-style of dress, also a 
more fancy style with a low neck and 


often a deep ruffle round the 
shoulders. Suits kept to the classic 
slim lines. 

Excellent sports clothes are 
being shown in all the specialist 
departments of the big stores, 
Matching golf jerkins, sweaters 


and tweeds looked very chic in the 
Fortnum and Mason _ collection, 
shown with shirts of all kinds in 
striped cottons or woven silks. Socks 
also can be matched up. A new type 
of shirt in striped cotton has a plain 
narrow panel down the front and 
the cuffs of the long sleeves woven 
in the same shade as the stripe, 
These shirts are shown in navy and 
white, raspberry pink and white, 
cinnamon and white. Buttons end 
three or four inches from the throat, 
so that the collar can be worn high or 
low. Tweeds for sports skirts favour 
the same minute, intricate basket 
weaves and microscopic checks that 
are fashionable for the tailor-mades. 
Colours are subdued and mixed tones 
of one or two browns and greys are 
popular. Flashes of yellow or faint sky 
blue break the neutral grounds and 
are picked up again in accessories. 
P, Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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The craftsmanship 
of over 

half a century 
is expressed 






in Bronnley soap 
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CROSSWORD No. 1001 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct 

solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 1001, 

Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than 
the first post on the morning of Wednesday, April 20, 1949 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 














(Mr. Mrs., etc.) 
LAs upskabiearkucbthnandceesanshsacsenesendadsakitederedevasvivens 
SOLUTION TO No. 1000. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


appeared in the issue of April 8, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Landmark; 5, Scorns; 9, Suborned; 10, Grocer; 
11, Overseer; 12, Escape; 14 and 16, Sun-helmet; 19, Gentian; 20 and 
21, Gentlemen; 26, Theism; 27, Sapphire; 28, Tatler; 29, Asperity; 
30, Daybed; 31, Passages. DOWN.—1, Lesson; 2, Nobles; 3, Morose; 
4, Reeves; 6, Christen; 7, Reclaims; 8, Surfeits; 12, Rustles; 15 and 16, 
Hee-haw; 17, Agitated; 18, Ancestry; 19, Glass eye; 22, Nausea; 23, Upsets; 
24, Tiring; 25, Beryls. 





ACROSS 





1. What the pilgrims left in Mary’s garden ? (6, 6) 
8. Take refuge from the have-nots (5) 
9. Go back to lie in cold surroundings (6, 3) 
11. ‘“‘I respect Millar, Sir; he has raised the price 
of —’? —Dr. Johnson (10) 
12. Plus 39 on the animal (4) 
14. Not easily moved (6) 
15. ‘‘Ere I was old? Ah woeful Ere, 
‘“Which tells me, Youth’s ——- —— here” 
—Coleridge (2, 6) 
17. Like Vanbrugh’s wife (8) 
19. To walk thus without the saint would be to 
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for) 


lose equilibrium (6) 


. Letter worth very little (4) 
23. 


25. 


From Land’s End to Foreland (5, 5) 

Rendered liable (but not the King, presum- 
ably) (9) 

Unwell in the French town (5) 

Portland Bill and Dunge Ness (12) 


DOWN 


. Broke the tenth commandment (7) 

. Outcome of mixing tin or tonic (10) 

. Spot (6) 

. More also will come out of it (8) 

. Yniol’s daughter (4) 

. Shelter needed for a dog that gets mazed in 


the heather (7) 


. Spoil his hope (anagr.) (12) 

. Military orders showing lack of precision? (12) 
. Sandro the painter (10) 

. Ten to beg (anagr.) (8) 

. “It was night in the lonesome — 


>) 


‘‘Of my most immemorial year”’ 
—Edgar Allan Poe (7) 
. They did not always come out so clear (7) 
It is an interior but it can be turned outside 
all but the last letter (6) 
. The sailor may take what the soldier wore (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 999 is 


Captain M. J. W. Harker, 
39, Eaton Terrace, 
S.W.1 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be ler 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Confidence anc 
with this newes 


DELLBURY., It's in Navy, 


Grew worsted suiting —~skirt with sli 


Price about £22 from 
HARV NICHOLS 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 





Distributed by DELLBURY GARMENTS LTD., 120 Aldersvate Street, E.C.I. 








Figure perfection 
reflected by 






“THE WORLD’S 
LOVELIEST 
FOUNDATIONS” 


FLEXEES LTD. 175 REGENT ST. LONDON W.1. (Wholesale only) 
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exquisite undies... 


By Appointment, Manufacturers of knitted garments to Her Majesty The Queen. 


ROBERT PRINGLE AND 


SON LTD., 





HAWICK, 
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SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine 
whiskies under the same 
family proprietorship since 


1790. 









SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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Pre-war Champagne used to be twice or thrice the} 
price of an equally good bottle of Burgundy or 
Bordeaux. Today a fine bottle of either can easily be| 
15s. to 18s. 6d., an equivalent Hock even more, while! 
the best of Champagnes can be bought at around 23s. 


Should Champagne therefore be considered such a 
luxury as only to be drunk on special occasions? 


I appreciate the qualities of each, but it seems to me that the 
real merit of Champagne, as a beverage to be served muchl 
more frequently right through dinner or lunch, is not suffic- 
iently seen in its right perspective for the enjoyment and good 
digestion of food and for its stimulation of body and mind. 


AND AN OFFER 


IT NEED NOT ‘ALWAYS BE A _ BOTTLE, and to 
give you the opportunity of judging Devaux Champagne 
for yourself I will be delighted to send you a couple 
of half-bottles for a pound (I nearly said a sovereign) 
instead of the usual price of 25s. 9d. for the two. 





EPERNAY MARNE 


““So well worth drinking” 


Send the name of your local wine merchant and a cheque. 
On receipt I will dispatch the bottles to him for delivery to you. 
Sole Importer : . we . ee 


ROBERT E. BOUSCARLE, 49 Wellington St., London, W.C.2. TEM 6844/5 








INDEPENDENCE 
MOBILITY 
RELIABILITY 
The Famous 


“ ARGSON ” 


ELECTRIC, PETROL and HAND-PROPELLED 
CARRIAGES for INVALIDS and the DISABLED 











Catalogue on Request 








THE STANLEY ENGINEERING €0., LTD., EGHAM, SURREY 











THE GATEWAY 
TO Q@OOD READING 


OHN OJ ONDONS 
J WeLeN 


Onee again fully lable at all N t 
and Bookstalls, price 3d. (Published fort- 
nightly owing to present paper shortage.) 























LAMENESS GONE- 
LEADING ,NOW! 





Painting with B-R (Bone-Radiol) 
did the trick. Yes, B-R treatment 
is as simple as that! It relieves 
chronic lameness from Splints, 
Spavins, Ringbones, Thickened 
Tendons and all hard and semi- 
hard, bony or fibrous enlargements. 
And with B-R, there is no pain, no 
blistering, no damage to the hair. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 


An illustrated booklet on lameness, full of 
interesting and helpful hints, price 6d., will 
gladly be sent on application to : 


THE RADIOL Co., 


78, UPPER RICHMOND RD., LONDON, S.W.15. 
Tel: PUTney 2692. Telegrams: Radiatonal, 
Put., London. 




















G R A iad HOTEL 
LLANDUDNO 
Premier Hotel of North Wales. 
200 Rooms. Garage 150 cars. Unique 
situation. Superlative cuisine and 
service. Early reservations are advised 
Telep vone 6245 or write to: 


C. GREAME HORSPOOL, Resident Manager. 
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e243 ~ More factories, more blocks of flats, more public buildings. 





A heartening sight. Yes, Britain is on the way up and we are help- 
ing the good work on. Steel construction—is part of our job, and what a 


skilled job itis. That is why we use only our own trained, highly skilled 





.:, staff for every section of the work — design, fabrication, erection. 
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Cuthbert: 


GARDEN NEWS 
For highest quality plants, bulbs, trees, etc., you cannot do better than send 
to CUTHBERT’S NURSERIES, who have been FAMOUS as the NATION’S 
CHOICE for over a century. Selected items for present planting include:— 
GLADIOLI, the world’s finest specially recommended exhibition 
varieties: — 
(A) Acca Laurentia.—Orange yellow, creamy blotch. 
(B) Bit o’ Heaven.—Dark orange, large flowers. 
(B) Caesar.—Brick red with carmine spots. 
(B) Crimson Glow.—Dark carmine red, large flower. 
(B) Dr. Dentz.—Rose pink, purple throat. 
(A) Goldiack.—Pale orange with yellow spots. 
(A) Gold Dust.—Buttercup yellow. 
(B) Holland’s Glory.—Salmon rose with yellow blotch. 
(A) Hopman’s Glory.—Bright sunflower yellow. 
(B) Ile de France.—Salmon with yellow spot. 
(A) June Wonder.—Pale creamy yellow, purple blotch. 
(B) Majuba.—Scarlet red, large. 
(B) Mrs. Mark’s Memory.—Reddish magenta. 
(B) New Europe.—Geranium red, with cream blotch. 
(A) Red Fox.—Vermilion red. 
(B) Rosa van Lima.—Bright rose pink. 
(A) Semerang.—Deep yellow. 
(B) Silentium.—White with rose blotch. 
(B) Silhouette.—Soft lilac, striped red. 
(B) Snow Princess.—Pure white, large flower. 
(B) Van Tienhoven.—Brick red, large flower. 
(A) Indicates early varieties. (B) Indicates mid-season varieties. 
Splendid 12/14 cm. carefully chosen corms which will provide 
enormous spikes of the choicest blooms. 3/6 doz., 25/- 100. 
Mixed varieties, 20/- 100. 
ROSES. Very fine selection of the leading named varieties 
in a wide range of colours. 
Standard Trees. 20/- each, 6 for 110/-, £10 doz. 
Bush Trees. Most of the choicest kinds. 4/6 each, 48/- doz. Hig 
Polyantha Roses. Very attractive, bunch flowering form, 
will provide a profusion of bloom throughout the summer. 
Varieties include Paul Crampel and the favourite Poulsens 
bush trees. 4/6 each, 48/- doz. 
HEDGING AND SCREENING. Fast growing oval greenleaf 
Privet, well-grown plants. 14-2 ft., 65/- 100; 2-3 ft., 75/- 100. 
Laurel. Popular evergreen for all purposes with dark”green 
leaves. 3/- each. 
Lonicera Nitida. Very ornamental with decorative foliage.8 
I-14 ft., 80/- 100; 14-2 fr., 100/- 100. 
RHODODENDRONS, the finest named hybrids in grea’ 
variety. Colours include cream and white to crimson and 
purple. Strong specimens, 15/- each. Rhododendron Pon- 
ticum, for drives, shrubberies, etc. 5/- each, 55/- doz. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A collection of 12 very fine 
varieties, suitable for all purposes, all different. 40/-. 
CARNATIONS. The “artist’s’’ collection of hardy border 
varieties. 12 named pot-grown plants which will give large, 
exquisitely perfumed blooms. Complete collection, 22/6. 
GRAPES. You can grow these out of doors, most suitable 
varieties are Royal Muscadine, golden colour, juicy and 
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WOODWORKING - ETTING sweet, and Reine Olga, tawny red fruit with muscat flavour. \ / 
CRC ISH Good fruiting size canes, 20/- and 30/- each. f 
Orders under 20/- add |/- carriage, etc. SEND FOR SPRING ISSUE OF GARDENING TIMES. 
CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS SEEDS AND FERTILISERS ARE ON SALE AT ALL WOOLWORTH STORES. 
= R. & S. CUTHBERT, 37, GOFFS OAK, HERTS. Famous as Nurserymen since 1797 





“The workmanship is a joy to see these days” 
So writes a new recruit to beekeeping concerning 
his supplies from Taylors. Beekeeping is a 
fascinating and profitable hobby which pays rich 
dividends in delicious honey. Why not start this 





year? Write now for a copy of our booklet 


“Profitable Beekeeping for Beginners.” It is an 





interesting and instructive booklet. 





Under Roval Patronage. 


Tay 


OF WELWYN 


WELWYN, HERTS. 





E. H. TAYLOR LTD. - 
DHB 

















If, in the past, you have 


not been the 


results you hoped for, 
make your selection this 
year from 


The SHREWSBURY SEEDS 


healthy crops of Vegetables are thus 
assured, and many of our commoner 
Flower seeds will produce results 
far finer than you have expected 
before. Catalogue post free. 


EDWIN MURRELL LTD. 


i? HIGH STREET . SHREWSBURY 
SEEDS MEN SINCE te ae 


getting 





and note the welcome difference. 
For 112 years we have sold only 
Seeds which we have selected as 
being of superior strains. Prolific 

















You can get 
QUICK DELIVERY 
of an IRON HORSE 

from £35 down 


The balance can be paid over 

2 years; implements include 

Plough, Spring Tine Harrows, 

Disc Harrows, Cultivators, 

Cambridge Roller, or Potato 

Ridger (delivery or collection 
as desired). 


And then there’s the New 


| WHIPPIT MIXER | MIXER 


Will mix dry and wet foodstuffs 
and other substances efficiently 
and quickly, and is easily main- 
tained and cleaned. Price £48 














STOP STOOPING 
GET A BRITISH ANZANI 
MOTOR HOE 


Idea. for rapid between-row 
work. Crops of any size or height 
can be cultivated as wheels do 
not straddle the plants. 1 h.p. 
Price £39/10/0, including hoeing 
blades and grubbing tines. 











HILLINGDON UXBRIDGE MIDDX 
Also at 10, WALCOT STREET, BATH 

















EGG BOXES DE-LUXE WITH DETACHABLE SORBO RUBBER INTERIOR 


WEIGHT COMPLETE, 15 Ibs. 12 ozs. yA 
‘ae 





By Rail or Road your 


WEIGHT LESS SORBO Eggs will be safe. 











RUBBER INTERIOR : 
13 Ibs. 4 ACH 
SORBO RUBBER E 
Sg TOP PAD 

” Thick. Very strong enamelled 
— Steel Box, size 19” long, 
8” wide, 73” deep. Speci- 
ally made Sorbo Rubber 
interior. Complete with 
lock and two keys. Two 
layers of 24, will take a 

Obtainable total of 48 eggs. 
Unsurpassed for the Safe 
frem your Transport of Eggs and 
Local Stores care of special sittings. 
or direct By removing some of the 
from us. Sorbo Rubber to suit re- 
quirements, these boxes 
could be used for other 
purposes, such as for 
valuable articles that 
need special protection. 

THE FINEST EGG BOX THAT HAS EVER BEEN DEVISED L DELIVERY FROM STOCK— 











HIGH > 
THAMES 
Se 2m 


Wm. HURLOCK Jnr. bro 
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